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THE    LIFE  AND  WORK    OF 

ST.    PAUL. 

BOOK  I. 

THE    TRAINING    OF    THE    APOSTLE. 
CHAPTER     I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Of  the  twelve  men  whom  Jesus  chose  to  be  His  com- 
panions and  heralds  during  the  brief  years  of  His 
earthly  ministry,  two  alone  can  be  said  to  have 
stamped  upon  the  infant  Church  the  impress  of  their 
own  individuality.  These  two  were  John  and  Simon. 
Our  Lord  Himself,  by  the  titles  which  He  gave  them, 
indicated  the  distinctions  of  their  character,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  gifts.  John  was  called  a  Son 
of  Thunder ;  Simon  was  to  be  known  to  all  ages  as 
Kephas,  or  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  Foundation 
stone.  To  Peter  was  granted  the  honour  of  authorita- 
tively admitting  the  first  uncircumcised  Gentile,  on ' 
equal  terms,  into  the  brotherhood  of  Christ,  and  he 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  early 
Church.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Apostle  of 
Love,  the  chosen  Evangelist  of  those  whose  inward 
adoration  rises  above  the  level  of  outward  forms. 
Peter  as  the  first  to  recognise  the  Eternal  Christ, 
John  as  the  chosen  friend  of  the  living  Jesus,  are  the 
two  of  that  first  order  of  Apostles  whose  names  appear 
to  human  eyes  to  shine  with  the  brightest  lustre 
upon  those  twelve  precious  stones  which  are  the  foun- 
dations of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
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Yet  there  was  another,  to  whom  was  entrusted  a 
wider,  a  more  fruitful,  a  more  laborious  mission ; 
who  was  to  found  more  numerous  churches,  to  attract 
to  the  fold  of  Christ  a  vaster  multitude  of  followers. 
A  third  type  of  the  Apostolate  was  necessary.  Besides 
the  Apostle  of  Catholicity  and  the  Apostle  of  Love, 
/the  Church  of  Christ  needed  also  "the  Apostle  of 
^  Progress." 

In  truth  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
extent,  the  vast  importance,  of  those  services  which 
were  rendered  to  Christianity  by  Paul  of  Tarsus.  It 
would  have  been  no  mean  boast  for  the  most  heroic 
worker  that  he  had  toiled  more  abundantly  than  such 
toilers  as  the  Apostles.  It  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient claim  to  eternal  gratitude  to  have  preached  from 
Jerusalem  to  lUyricum,  from  Illyricum  to  Rome, 
and,  it  may  be,  even  to  Spain,  the  Gospel  which  gave 
new  life  to  a  Aveary  and  outworn  world.  Yet  these 
are,  perhaps,  the  least  permanent  of  the  benefits 
which  mankind  has  reaped  from  his  life  and  genius. 
For  it  is  in  his  Epistles  that  we  find  the  earliest 
utterances  of  that  Christian  literature  to  which  the 
world  is  indebted  for  its  richest  treasures  of  moral 
wisdom  and  spiritual  consolation.  It  is  to  his  intel- 
lect, illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Lord,  that  we 
owe  the  first  systematic  statement  of  the  great  truths 
of  that  Mystery  of  Godliness  which  was  revealed  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Christ.  It  is  to  his  undaunted 
determination,  his  moral  loftiness,  that  we  are  in-a' 
debted  for  the  emancipation  of  religion  from  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  legal  observances — the  cutting 
asunder  of  the  living  body  of  Christianity  from  the 
heavy  corpse  of  an  abrogated  Levitism.  It  was  he 
alone  who  was  God's  appointed  instrument  to  render 
possible  the  universal  spread  of  Christianity,  and  to 
lay  deep  in  the  hearts  of  European  churches  the  solid 
bases  of  Christendom. 

As  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  he  was  pre-eminently 
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and  necessarily  the  Apostle  of  freedom,  of  culture, 
of  the  understanding  ;  yet  he  has,  if  possible,  a  higher 
glory  than  all  this,  in  the  fact  that  he,  too,  is  the 
Apostle  who  made  clear  to  the  religious  consciousness 
of  mankind  the  "justification  by  faith"  which  springs 
from  the  mystic  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ — the 
Apostle  who  has  both  brought  home  to  numberless 
Christians  in  all  ages  the  sense  of  their  own  helpless- 
ness, and  pointed  them  most  convincingly  to  the 
blessedness  and  the  universality  of  that  redemption 
which  their  Saviour  wrought.  And  hence  whenever 
the  faith  of  Christ  has  been  most  dimmed  in  the  / 
hearts  of  men,  whenever  its  pure  fires  have  seemed  vn^ 
greatest  danger  of  being  stifled  under  the  dead  ashes 
of  sensuality,  or  quenched  by  the  chilling  blasts  of 
scepticism,  it  is  mostly  by  the  influence  of  his  writ- 
ings that  religious  life  has  been  revived.  It  was  one 
of  his  searching  moral  precepts — "Let  us  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying " — which  became  to  St.  Augustine  a  y 
guiding  star  out  of  the  night  of  deadly  moral  aberra- 
tions. It  was  his  prevailing  doctrine  of  free  deliver- 
ance through  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  worked  in 
the  soul  of  Luther  to  burst  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
break  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder  with  which  the  Papacy 
had  imprisoned  the  souls  which  God  made  free. 

It  has  happened  not  unfrequently  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  that  the  destroyer  of  a  creed  or  system 
has  been  bred  and  trained  in  the  inmost  bosom  of 
the  system  which  he  was  destined  to  shake  or  to 
destroy.  Sakya  Mouni  had  been  brought  up  in 
Brahminism  ;  Luther  had  taken  the  vows  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  ;  Pascal  had  been  trained  as  a  Jesuit ;  Spinoza 
was  a  Jew  ;  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  not  otherwise  with 
St.  Paul.  The  victorious  enemy  of  heathen  philosophy 
and  heathen  worship  had  passed  his  boyhood  amid  the 
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heathen  surroundings  of  a  philosophic  city.  The 
deadliest  antagonist  of  Judaic  exclusiveness  was  by- 
birth  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews. 

As  his  work  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles,  so  his  training  was  wholly  unlike 
theirs.  Their  earliest  years  had  been  spent  in  the 
villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  his  in 
the  crowded  ghetto  of  a  Pagan  capital.  They,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  men  neither  of  commanding 
-genius  nor  strongly  marked  characteristics ;  he  was 
a  man  of  intense  individuality  and  marvellous  intel- 
lectual power.  They  were  "unlearned  and  ignorant," 
untrained  in  the  technicalities  which  passed  among 
the  Jews  for  theologic  learning ;  he  had  sat  as  a 
"  disciple  of  the  wise  "  at  the  feet  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Rabbis,  and  had  been  selected  as  the  inquisi- 
torial agent  of  Priests  and  Sanhedrists  because  of  his 
burning  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  schools. 

This  is  the  man  who  loosed  Christianity  from  the 
cerements  of  Judaism,  and  inspired  the  world  of 
Paganism  with  joy  and  hope.  The  study  of  his  life 
will  leave  upon  our  mxinds  a  fuller  conception  of  the 
extreme  nobleness  of  the  man,  and  of  the  truths 
which  he  lived  and  died  to  teach.  And  we  must  con- 
sider that  life,  with  the  determination  to  see  it  as  it 
appeared  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it  appeared  to 
Paul  himself.  "For  if  he  was  a  Paul,"  says  St. 
Chrysostom,  "he  also  was  a  man."  He  stands  in- 
finitely above  the  need  of  indiscriminate  panegyric. 
\^'\i  we  describe  him  as  exempt  from  all  human  weak- 
ness, we  not  only  describe  an  impossible  character, 
but  we  contradict  his  own  reiterated  testimonies.  It 
is  not  a  sinless  example  which  we  are  to  contemplate, 
but  the  life  of  one  who,  in  deep  sincerity,  called 
himself  "the  chief  of  sinners;"  it  is  the  career  of 
one  whose  ordinary  life  was  human,  but  whose  inner 
life  was  truly  divine  in  so  far  as  it  was  dead  to  the 
world,  and  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
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It  may  seem  strange  if  I  say  that  we  know  the 
heart  of  St.  Paul  to  its  inmost  depths.  It  is  true 
that,  besides  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  we  have  but  two  sources  whence  to  derive 
his  history — the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles—^ 
of  Paul  himself.  Both  records  are  confessedly  fT3.g-\^^ 
mentary,  because  neither  of  them  even  professes  to 
give  us  any  continuous  narrative  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
That  life  is — roughly  speaking — only  known  to  us  at 
intervals  during  its  central  and  later  period,  between 
the  years  A.D.  36  and  A.D.  66.  It  is  like  a  manu- 
script of  which  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  irre- 
coverably lost. 

But  more  than  this,   how  incomplete  is  our  know- 
ledge   even   of    that    portion    of    which    these  records 
remain !     Of   this    fact   w^e    can    have    no    more  over- 
whelming   proof    than    the    famous    passage    of    the     y 
Second    Epistle    to    the    Corinthians,    where,    driven^ 
against  his  will   by  the  calumnies   of  his  enemies  to 
an  appearance  of  boastfulness,   he  is  forced  to  write 
a  summarv  sketch  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered. 
That  enumeration  is  given  long  before  the  end  of  his 
career,   and  yet  of  the  specific  outrages  and  dangers       . 
there  mentioned   no   fewer  than  eleven   are  not  once  ^ 
alluded  to  in  the  Acts,  though  many  others  are  there 
mentioned  which  were  subsequent  to  that  sad  enumera- 
tion.    Not   one,    for  instance,    of  the   five   scourgings  r>< 
with  Jewish  thongs  is  referred  to  by   St.    Luke  ;   one     v 
only  of  the  three  beatings  with  Roman  rods  ;  not  one  '^p^ 
of  the  three  shipwrecks,  though  a  later  one  is  elabo- 
rately detailed  ;  no  allusion  to  the  night  and  day  in  v^ 
the  deep  ;  two  only  of  what  St.  Clement  tells  us  were  V^ 
seven  imprisonments.     There  are  even  whole  classes 
of  perils  to  which  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  though  he 
was  certainly  at  one  time  a  companion  of  St.   Paul, 
m.akes   no  allusion  whatever.     And   these,    which   are 
thus  passed   over  without  notice  in  the  Acts,    are   in 
the  Epistles  mentioned  only  so  cursorily,  so  unchrono- 
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logically,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  assigned 
with  certainty  to  its  due  order  of  succession  in  St. 
^  Paul's  biography.  If  this,  then,  is  the  case,  who  can 
pretend  that  in  such  a  life  there  is  not  room  for  a 
series  of  events  and  actions — even  for  an  exhibition 
of  phases  of  character — in  the  narrative,  which  neither 
did  nor  could  find  place  in  the  letters  ;  and  for  events 
and  features  of  character  in  the  letters  which  find  no  re- 
flection in  the  narrative  ?  For  of  those  letters  how  many 
are  preserved  ?  Thirteen  only — even  if  all  the  thirteen 
be  indisputably  genuine — out  of  a  much  larger  multi- 
tude which  he  must  undoubtedly  have  written. 

It  is,  then,  idle  to  assume  that  either  of  our  sources 
must  be  rejected  as  untrustworthy  because  it  presents 
us  with  fresh  aspects  of  a  myriad-sided  character  ;  or 
that  events  in  the  narrative  must  be  condemned  as 
scarcely  honest  inventions  because  they  present  no 
-prima  facie  accordance  with  what  we  might  otherwise 
have  expected  from  brief  and  scattered  letters  out  of 
the  multiplex  correspondence  of  a  varied  life.  If 
there  were  anything  in  the  Acts  which  appeared  to  me 
irreconcilable  with  the  certain  indications  of  the 
Epistles,  I  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it. 
But  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  objections,  urged  against 
the  credibility  of  the  Acts  appear  to  me  both  frivolous 
and  untenable.  If  there  are  any  passages  in  that 
book  which  have  been  represented  as  throwing  a 
shade  of  inconsistency  over  the  character  of  the  great 
Apostle,  there  is  no  such  instance  which,  however 
interpreted,  does  not  find  its  support  and  justification 
in  his  own  undoubted  works.  Further  than  this,  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
are  numberless,  and  it  must  suffice,  once  for  all,  to 
refer  to  Paley's  Horce  Paulince  in  proof  that  even  the 
undesigned  coincidences  may  be  counted  by  scores. 
To  furnish  a  separate  refutation  of  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  credibility  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  be  a  tedious  and  inter- 
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minable  task  ;  but  the  actual  narrative  of  the  follow- 
ing pages  should  exhibit  a  decisive  answer  to  them, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  fails  to  combine  the 
separate  data^  or  that  the  attempt  to  combine  them 
has  led  to  incongruous  and  impossible  results. 

I  believe,  then,  that  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  still  left  to  us  to  show  what  manner 
of  life  Paul  lived,  and  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
A  biography  sketched  in  outline  is  often  more  true 
and  more  useful  than  one  that  occupies  itself  with 
minute  detail.  We  know  a  man  truly  when  we  know 
him  at  his  greatest  and  his  best ;  we  realise  his  signi- 
ficance for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  when  we  see 
him  in  the  noblest  activity  of  his  career,  on  the 
loftiest  summit,  and  in  the  fullest  glory  of  his  life. 
And  here  we  have  the  true  Paul — Paul  as  he  stands 
in  the  light  of  history  ;  Paul  as  he  is  preserved  for 
us  in  the  records  of  Christianity  ;  Paul  energetic  as 
Peter,  and  contemplative  as  John  ;  Paul  the  hero  of 
unselfishness  ;  Paul  the  mighty  champion  of  spiritual 
freedom  ;  Paul  a  greater  preacher  than  Chrysostom, 
a  greater  missionary  than  Xavier,  a  greater  reformer 
than  Luther,  a  greater  theologian  than  St,  Thomas  v 
of  Aquinum  ;  Paul  the  inspired  Apostle  of  the  \ 
Gentiles,  the  slave  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  IL 

BOYHOOD    IN    A    HEATHEN    CITY. 

Though   we   cannot   state  with   perfect   accuracy   the     ^ 
date  either  of  the  birth  or  death  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  both  may  be  inferred  within  narrow 
limits.     When  he  is  first  mentioned,  on  the  occasion  \J 
of  Stephen's  martyrdom,   he  is  called  a  young  man,  A 
and    when    he    wrote    the    Epistle    to    Philemon     he  s/ 
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calls    himself    Paul    the    aged.     Now,    although    the 
exact  limits  of  "youth"  and  "age"  were  as  indeter- 
minate then   as  they  have   ever  been,   yet,   since  we 
learn   that    immediately   after    the   death   of  Stephen, 
Saul   was   entrusted  with  a   most   important   mission, 
and  was,    in   all   probability,    a  member  of   the   San- 
V      hedrin,   he   must   at   that  time   have  been  a  man   of 
X^thirty.     Now,    the    martyrdom    of   Stephen    probably 
^took  place  in  A.D.   37,   and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
v^as   written    about   A.D.    63.       At   the    latter  period, 
therefore,  he  would  have  been  less  than  sixty  years 
old,  and  this  may  seem  too  young  to  claim  the  title 
of   "the   aged."     But   "age"   is  a  very  relative  term., 
and   one  who    had    been    scourged,    and  lashed,    and 
stoned,   and  imprisoned,   and  shipwrecked  might  well 
have  felt  himself  an  old  and   outworn  man  when  he 
wrote    from    his    Roman    prison  at  the  age  of   three- 
\/  score   years.     It   is,    therefore,   tolerably   certain   that 
/,,  he  was  born  during  the  first  ten  years  of  our  era,  and 
probably   that    he  was    born    about    A.D.    3.     Since, 
then,  our  received  Dionysian  era  is  now  known  to  be 
four  years  too  early,  the  birth  of  Christ's  greatest  fol- 
lower  happened   in   the   same   decade  as   that   of  our 
Lord  Himself. 

But  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the 
cradle  and  infancy  of  the  infant  Saul  were  widely 
different  from  those  amid  which  his  Lord  had  grov.'n 

Vto    boyhood.      Saul   passed  his   earliest   years    in  the 
famous  capital  of  a  Roman  province,  and  must  have 
recalled,   with   his    first   conscious  reminiscences,    the 
W  language  and  customs  of  the  Pagan  world. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  entire 
accuracy  of  the  expression  "  born  in  Tarsus,"  which 
is  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  his  Hebrew  speech  to  the 
infuriated  multitude  from  the  steps  of  the  Tower  of 
Antonia.  We  must,  therefore,  reject  the  curious  and 
twice-repeated  assertion  of  St.  Jerome,  that  the 
Apostle  was  born  at  Giscala,  and  had  been  taken  to 
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Tarsus  by  his  parents  when  they  left  their  native 
city,  in  consequence  of  its  devastation  by  the  Romans. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  attention.  St.  Jerome, 
from  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Land, 
has  preserved  for  us  several  authentic  fragments  of 
tradition,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  would  not 
arbitrarily  have  set  aside  a  general  belief  founded 
upon  a  distinct  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
If  in  this  matter  pure  invention  had  been  at  work, 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  anvone  should  have 
singled  out  for  distinction  so  insignificant  a  spot 
as  Giscala,  which  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  which  acquired  its  sole  notoriety  from  its  con- 
nexion Avith  the  zealot  Judas.  We  may,  therefore, 
fairly  assume  that  the  tradition  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerome  is  so  far  true,  that  the  parents  or  grand- 
parents of  St.  Paul  had  been  Galilaeans,  and  had, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  been  compelled  to 
migrate  from  Giscala  to  the  busy  capital  of  Pagan 
Cilicia. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  helps  to  explain  another  diffi- 
culty. St.  Paul,  on  every  possible  occasion,  assumes 
and  glories  in  the  title  not  only  of  "  an  Israelite," 
but  also  of  "  a  Hebrew" — "  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews." 
Now  certainly,  in  its  proper  and  technical  sense, 
the  word  "  Hebrew "  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
"Hellenist,"  and  St.  Paul,  if  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
could  only  strictly  be  regarded  as  a  Jew  of  the  Dis- 
persion— a  Jew  of  that  vast  body  v/ho,  even  when  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  still  spoke  Greek  as 
their  native  tongue.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  Hebrew  only  in  its  general 
sense,  and  that  he  meant  to  imply  by  it  that  he  was 
not  a  Hellenist.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  spoke  Aramaic 
with  even  greater  fluency  than  he  spoke  Greek  itself ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  may  be  inferred  from 
his  custom  of  sometimes  reverting  to  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  in  the  original  v^ien  the  LXX.  version  was 
B* 
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less  suitable  to  his  purpose.  It  is  an  interesting, 
though  undesigned,  confirmation  of  this  fact,  that 
the  Divine  Vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  spoke  to 
him,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his  life,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  was  evidently  the  language  of  his  most 
inmost  thoughts.  As  one,  therefore,  to  whom  the 
Hebrew  of  that  day  was  a  sort  of  mother-tongue,  and 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  an  acquired  language, 
St.  Paul  might  call  himself  a  Hebrew,  and  the 
term  would  be  still  more  precise  and  cogent  if  his 
parents  and  forefathers  had  been  Palestinian 
Jews. 

The  Tarsus  in  which  St.  Paul  was  born  was  very 
different  from  the  squalid  and  ruinous  Mohammedan 
city  which  still  bears  the  name  and  stands  upon  the 
site.  The  natural  features  of  the  city,  indeed, 
remain  unchanged ;  the  fertile  plain  still  surrounds 
it ;  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  still 
look  down  on  it ;  the  stream  of  the  Cydnus  still 
refreshes  it.  But  with  these  scenes  of  beauty  and 
majesty  we  are  the  less  concerned,  because  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  influence  over  the  mind  of  Saul. 
There  are  few  writers  who,  to  judge  solely  from  their 
writings,  seem  to  have  been  less  moved  by  the 
beauties  of  the  external  world.  Though  he  had 
sailed  again  and  again  across  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
and  must  have  been  familiar  v;ith  the  beauty  of  the 
Isles  of  Greece ;  though  he  had  again  and  again 
traversed  the  pine-clad  gorges  of  the  Asian  hills,  and 
seen  Ida,  and  Olympus,  and  Parnassus,  in  all  their 
majesty ;  though  he  must  have  often  wandered  as  a 
child  along  the  banks  of  his  native  stream,  to  see 
the  place  where  it  roars  in  cataracts  over  its  rocky 
course — his  soul  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
mighty  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  it  was  his 
great  mission  to  proclaim,  that  scarcely  even  by  a 
single  expression,  in  all  his  letters,  does  he  indicate 
the  faintest  gleam  of  delight  in  the  glories  of  Nature. 
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There  is,  indeed,  an  exquisite  passage  in  his  speech 
at  Lystra  on  the  goodness  of  "the  living  God,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things 
that  are  therein,"  and  "  left  not  Himself  without 
witness,  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness"  (Acts  xiv.  17).  But  in  this  case 
Barnabas  had  some  share  in  the  address,  which  even 
if  it  do  not  refer  to  the  fragment  of  some  choral 
song,  is  yet,  in  tone  and  substance,  directly  analo- 
gous to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  apart 
from  this  allusion,  I  cannot  find  a  single  word  which 
shows  that  Paul  had  even  the  smallest  susceptibility 
for  the  works  of  Nature.  There  are  souls  in  which 
the  burning  heat  of  some  transfusing  purpose  calcines 
every  other  thought,  every  other  desire,  every  other 
admiration ;  and  St.  Paul's  was  one.  His  life  was 
absorbingly  the  spiritual  life — the  life  which  is  utterly 
dead  to  every  other  interest  of  the  groaning  and 
travailing  creation,  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
He  sees  the  universe  of  God  only  as  it  is  reflected  in 
the  heart  and  life  of  man. 

But  if  St.  Paul  derived  no  traceable  influence  from 
the  scenery  with  which  Tarsus  is  surrounded,  other 
results  of  this  providential  training  may  be  easily 
observed,  both  in  his  language  and  in  his  life. 

The  very  position  of  Tarsus  made  it  a  centre  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  political  power.  Situated 
on  a  navigable  stream,  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
lying  on  a  .  fruitful  plain  under  that  pass  over  the 
Taurus  v/hich  was  known  as  "  the  Cilician  gates," 
while  by  the  Amanid  and  Syrian  gates  it  communi- 
cated with  Syria,  it  Avas  so  necessary  as  a  central 
emporium  that  even  the  error  of  its  having  embraced 
the  side  of  Antony  in  the  civil  war  hardly  disturbed 
its  fame  and  prosperity.  It  was  here  that  Cleopatra 
held  that  famous  meeting  with  the  Roman  Triumvir 
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which  Shakspeare  has  immortalised,  when  she  rowed 
up  the  silver  Cydnus,  and 

"  The  baree  she  sat  in  like  a  burnished  throne 
Burnt  on  the  water  ;    the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them." 

It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  rule  of  Augustus, 
and  enjoyed   the   distinction  of  being  both    a   capital 

/\  and  a  free  city — libera  and  immunis.  It  was  from 
Tarsus  that  the  vast  masses  of  timber,  hewn  in  the 
forests  of  Taurus,  were  floated  down  the  river  to  the 
Mediterranean  dockyards  ;  it  was  here  that  the  vessels 
were  unladen  which  brought  to  Asia  the  treasures  of 
Europe ;  it  was  here  that  much  of  the  wealth  of  Asia 
Minor  was  accumulated  before  it  was  despatched  to 
Greece  and  Italy. 

>  /  The  bright  and  busy  life  of  the  streets  and  markets 
must  have  been  the  earliest  scenes  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  youthful  Saul.  The  dishonesty 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  its  trade  may  have  sug- 
gested to  him  his  metaphors  of  "huckstering"  and 
"  adulterating  "  the  word  of  life  ;  and  he  may  have 
borrowed  a  metaphor  from  the  names  and  marks  of 
the  owners  stamped  upon  the  goods  which  lay  upon 
the  quays,  and  from  the  earnest  money  paid  by  the 
purchasers. 

It  was  his  birth  at  Tarsus  which  also  determined 
the  trade  in  which  the  Apostle  earned  his  daily  bread. 
The  staple  manufacture  of  the  city  was  the  weaving, 
first  into  ropes,  then  into  tent-covers  and  garments, 
of  the  hair  which  was  supplied  in  boundless  quantities 
by  the  goat  flocks  of  the  Taurus.  As  the  making  of 
these  cilicia  was  unskilled  labour  of  the  commonest 
sort^  the  trade  of  tent-maker  was  one  both  lightly 
esteemed  and  miserably  paid.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  family  of  St.  Paul  were 
people  of  low  position.     The  learning  of  a  trade  was 
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a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Rabbis  on  the  parents  of  every  '-- 
Jewish     boy.      The   wisdom     of     the     rule     became 
apparent  in  the  case  of  Paul,  when  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life  compelled  him  to  earn  his  own  liveli- 
hood by  manual  labour. 

Before  considering  further  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  birthplace  on  the  future  fortunes  of  St.  Paul, 
we  must  pause  to  inquire  what  can  be  discovered 
about  his  immediate  family.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  we  can  ascertain  but  little.  Their  possession,  f 
by  whatever  means,  of  the  Roman  citizenship — the 
mere  fact  of  their  leaving  Palestine,  perhaps  only  a  ^/ 
short  time  before  Paul's  birth,  to  become  units  in 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion — 
the  fact,  too,  that  so  many  of  St.  Paul's  "  kinsmen  " 
bear  Greek  and  Latin  names  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  and  lived 
in  Rome  or  in  Ephesus,  might,  at  first  sight,  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  his  whole  family  were  of  Hellenis- 
ing  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  reasons  which  may  have  compelled  them  to 
leave  Palestine,  and  we  have  only  the  vaguest  con- 
jectures as  to  their  possession  of  the  franchise.  Even 
if  it  be  certain  that  (rvyyeve7s  means  "  kinsmen,"  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  and  not,  as  Olshausen  thinks,  ^ 
"  fellow-countrymen,"  it  was  so  common  for  Jews  to  /  ^ 
have  a  second  name,  which  they  adopted  during  their  ^- 
residence  in  heathen  countries,  that  Andronicus  and 
the  others,  whom  he  salutes  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  may  all  have  been  genuine 
Hebrews.  The  real  name  of  Jason,  for  instance,  may 
have  been  Jesur-,  just  as  the  real  name  of  Paul  was 
Saul.  However  this  may  be,  the  thorough  Hebraism 
of  the  family  appears  in  many  ways.  Paul's  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  Pharisees  (Acts  xxiii.  6), 
and  were,  therefore,  most  strict  observers  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  They  had  so  little  forgotten  their  extrac- 
tion from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  that  they  called  their 
son   Saul,    partly   perhaps   because   the   name   means 
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"  asked  "  (of  God),  and  partly  because  it  was  the  name 
of  that   unfortunate  hero-king   of   their   native    tribe. 

XThey  sent  him,  probably  not  later  than  the  age  of 
thirteen,  to  be  trained  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  They 
seemed  to  have  had  a  married  daughter  in  Jerusalem, 
whose  son,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  saved  Paul's 
life  (Acts  xxiii.  i6).  Though  they  must  have 
ordinarily  used  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible 
from  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Apostle's  quota- 
tions are  taken,  they  yet  trained  him  to  use  Aramaic 
as  his  native  tongue,  and  to  read  the  scriptures  in 
their  own  venerable  original  Hebrew. 

That  St.  Paul  was  a  "  Hebraist "  in  the  fullest  sense 
ef  the  word  is  clear  from   almost  every  verse   of  his 

kJ  Epistles.     He  reckons  time  by  the  Hebrew  calendar, 
t ,  He    makes     constant    allusion     to     Jewish     customs, 

\^  Jewish    laws^    and    Jewish    festivals.     His    metaphors 
and   turns   of  expression   are   derived  with   great   fre- 
quency from  that  quiet  family  life  for  which  the  Jews 
,  have    been   in    all    ages    distinguished.      Though    he 

V  writes  in  Greek,  it  is  not  by  any  means  in  the  Greek 
of  the  schools,  or  the  Greek  which  would  have  been 
found  tolerable  by  the  rhetoricians  of  his  native  city. 

The  residence  of  a  Jew  in  a  foreign  city  might,  of 
course,  tend  to  undermine  his  national  religion,  and 
make  him  indifferent  to  his  hereditary  customs.  It 
might,  however,  produce  an  effect  directly  the  reverse 
of  this.  The  Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  ever  shown  an  | 
almost  miraculous  vitality,  and  so  far  from  being  \ 
denationalised  by  a  home  among  the  heathen,  they 
have  only  been  confirmed  in  the  intensity  of  their 
patriotism  and  their  faith.  We  know  that  this  had 
been  the  case  with  that  numerous  and  important 
body,  the  Jews  of  Tarsus.  They  could  not  have  been 
exempt  from  that  hatred  which  has  through  so  many 
ages  wronged  and  dishonoured  their  noble  race,  and 
which  was  already  virulent  among  the  Romans  of  that 
day.  All  that  we  can  hear  about  them  shows  that  the 
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Cicilian  Jews  were  as  capable  as  any  of  their  brethren 
of  repaying  hate  with  double  hatred,   and  scorn  with 
double  scorn.     They  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to 
do  so  from  the  condition  of  things  around  them.     The 
belief  in  Paganism  was  specially  vigorous  in  Tarsus 
— in  this  respect  no  un-fitting  burial-place  for  Julian 
the  Apostate.     No  ages  are  worse,  no  places  more  cor- 
rupt, than  those  that  draw  the  iridescent  film  of  an 
intellectual  culture  over  the  deep  stagnancy  of  moral 
degradation.     And  this  v/as  the  condition  of  Tarsus. 
What   religion    there   was    at  this   period  had    chiefly 
assumed  an  orgiastic  and  oriental  character,  and  the 
popular  faith  of  many  even  in  Rome  was  a  strange 
mixture      of     Greek,     Roman,     Egyptian,     Phrygian, 
Phoenician,  and  Jewish  elements.     The  Tarsian  idola- 
try was  composed  of  these  mingled  elements.     There, 
in   Plutarch's  time,  a  generation  after  St.   Paul,   the 
sword  of  Apollo,  miraculously  preserved  from  decay 
and    rust,    was    still    displayed.      Hermes    Eriounios, 
or  the  luck-bringer,  still  appears,  purse  in  hand,  upon 
their  coins.     iEsculapius   was  still  believed  to  mani- 
fest his  power  and  presence  in  the  neighbouring  ^gae. 
But    the     traditional     founder     of    the    city   was    the 
Assyrian,    Sardanapalus,    w^hose    semi-historical   exist- 
ence was  confused  with  various  representatives  of  the 
sun-god — the   Asiatic    Sandan,    the    Phoenician   Baal, 
and    the    Grecian    Hercules.     The   gross    allusiveness 
and    origin     of     this     worship,     its     connexion     with 
unbounded  gluttony   and   brutal    licence,    were    quite 
sufficient   to    awake   the   indignant   loathing   of   each 
true-hearted  Jew ;   and  these  revolts  of  natural  anti- 
pathy in  the  hearts  of  a  people  in  whom  true  religion 
has  ever  been  united  with  personal  purity  would  be 
intensified  when  they  saw  that,   at  the  main  festival 
of   this   degraded   cult,    the   effeminate  Sardanapalus 
and   the  masculine    Semiramis — each   equally   detest- 
able— ^were    worshipped    with    rites    which    externally 
resembled    those    of   the   Feast   of    Tabernacles.     St. 
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Paul  must  have  witnessed  this  festival.  He  must 
have  seen  at  Anchiale  the  most  defiant  symbol  of 
cynical  contentment  with  all  which  is  merely  animal 
in  the  statue  of  Sardanapalus,  represented  as  snap- 
ping his  fingers  while  he  uttered  the  sentiment 
engraved  upon  the  pedestal — 

"Eat,  drink,  enjoy  thyself;    the  rest  is  nothing." 

The  result  which  such  spectacles  and  such  senti- 
ments had  left  upon  his  mind  had  not  been  one 
of  tolerance  or  of  blunted  sensibility  to  the  horror  of 
evil.  He  who  would  know  what  was  the  aspect  of 
Paganism  to  one  who  had  seen  it  from  his  childhood 
upwards  in  its  characteristic  developments,  must  read 
that  terrible  passage  of  all  Scripture  (Rom.  i.  i8 — 32),, 
in  which  the  full  blaze  pf  scorching  sunlight  burns 
with  its  fiercest  flame  of  indignation  upon  the  pollu- 
tions of  Pagan  wickedness.  Under  that  glare  of  holy 
wrath  we  see  Paganism  in  all  its  unnatural  deformity. 

But  besides  this  unmitigated  horror  inspired  by  the 
lowest  aspect  of  heathen  life,  St.  Paul  derived  from 
his  early  insight  into  its  character  his  deep  conviction 
that  earthly  knowledge  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  heavenly  wisdom.  If  we  may  trust  the  romance 
of  the  sophist  Philostratus,  the  youthful  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  who  was  afterwards  held  up  as  a  kind  of 
heathen  parallel  to  Christ,  was  studying  under  the 
orator  Euthydemus  at  Tarsus  at  the  very  time  when 
it  must  also  have  been  the  residence  of  the  youthful 
Paul  ;  and  even  Apollonius,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was  so  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  professed 
wisdom  of  the  city  and  its  miserable  morality,  that 
he  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  remove  to  ALg3e, 
and  so  pursue  his  studies  at  a  more  serious  and 
religious  place.  The  picture  drawn,  so  long  after- 
v/ards,  by  Philostratus,  of  the  luxury,  buffoonery,  the 
petulance,  the  dandyism,  the  gossip  of  the  life  at 
Tarsus,  might  have  no  historical  value  if  it  were  not 
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confirmed  in  every  particular  by  the  sober  narrative 
of  the  contemporary  Strabo.  "  So  great,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  philosophy  and  all 
other  encyclic  training,  that  they  have  surpassed  even 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  one 
could  mention  in  which  philological  and  philosophical 
schools  have  arisen."  The  state  of  affairs  resulting 
from  the  social  atmosphere  which  he  proceeds  to 
describe  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  despicable.  It  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  professional  world  in  days  of 
Pagan  decadence.  One  illustrious  professor  cheated 
the  State  by  stealing  oil  ;  another  avenged  himself 
on  an  opponent  by  epigrams  ;  another  by  a  nocturnal 
bespattering  of  his  house ;  and  rhetorical  jealousies 
often  ended  in  bloody  quarrels.  We  can  well  imagine 
how  unutterably  frivolous  this  apotheosis  of  pendant- 
ism  would  appear  to  a  serious-minded  and  faithful 
Jew  ;  and  it  may  have  been  his  Tarsian  reminiscences 
which  added  emphasis  to  St.  Paul's  reiterated  warn- 
ings— that  the  wise  men  of  heathendom,  "  alleging 
themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools " ;  that  "  they 
became  vain  in  their  disputings,  and  their  unintelli- 
gent heart  was  darkened  "  ;  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  folly  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  it  is  written, 
He  who  graspeth  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.'"' 
But  while  he  thus  confirms  his  tenet,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  by  Scriptural  quotations,  he 
reiterates  again  and  again  from  his  own  experience  ^- 
that  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  and  regard  the 
cross  as  foolishness,  yet  that  the  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  stronger 
than  men,  and  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the 
base  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty.  If 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
was  such  as  the  young  Saul  had  seen  ;  if  their  very 
type  of  senselessness  and  foolishness  was  that  which 
the  converted  Paul  believed,   then  Paul  at  least — so 
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he  says  in  his  passionate  and  scornful  irony — would 
choose  for  ever  to  be  on  the  side  of,  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with,  to  be  gladly  numbered  among,  the  idiots 
and  the  fools. 

St.  Paul,  then,  was  to  the  very  heart  a  Jew.  His 
temperament  was  in  no  sense  what  we  ordinarily 
regard  as  a  poetic  temperament ;  yet  when  we  remem- 
ber how  all  the  poetry  which  existed  in  the  moral 
depths  of  his  nature  was  sustained  by  the  rhythms 
and  imagery,  as  his  soul  itself  was  sustained  by  the 
thoughts  and  hopes,  of  his  national  literature,  we 
can  understand  that  though  in  Christ  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  but  a  new  creation,  yet  for  no  earthly  posses- 
sion would  he  have  bartered  his  connexion  with  the 
chosen  race.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  speaks 
in  almost  the  very  language  of  the  Talmudist:  "Israel 
hath  sinned  (Josh.  vii.  ii),  but  although  he  hath 
sinned,"  said  Rabbi  Abba  bar  Zavda,  "  he  is  still 
Israel.  Hence  the  proverb — ^A  myrtle  among  nettles 
is  still  called  a  myrtle."  And  when  we  read  the 
numerous  passages  in  which  he  vaunts  his  participa- 
tion in  the  hopes  of  Israel,  his  claim  to  be  a  fruitful 
branch  in  the  rich  olive  of  Jewish  life  ;  when  we  hear 
him  speak  of  their  covenants,  their  Law,  their  wor- 
ship, their  promises,  their  Fathers,  their  oracles  of 
God,  we  can  understand  to  the  full  the  intense  ejacu- 
lation of  his  patriotic  fervour,  when  he  declares  that 
he  could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ  for  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh.  The 
valiant  spirit  of  the  Jews  of  Tarsus  sent  them  in 
hundreds  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  amid  the  carnage  of 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  to  shed  their  last  blood  to 
slake,  if  might  be,  the  very  embers  of  the  confla- 
gration which  destroyed  the  Temple  of  their  love. 
The  same  patriotism  burned  in  the  spirit,  the  same 
blood  flowed  in  the  veins,  not  only  of  Saul  the 
Pharisee,  but  of  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  we  have  said  that  we 
wholly  disagree  with  those  who  have  made  it  their 
favourite  thesis  to  maintain  for  St.  Paul  the  early- 
acquisition  of  an  advanced  Hellenic  culture.  His 
style  and  his  dialectic  method  have  been  appealed  to 
in  order  to  support  this  view.  His  style,  however,  is  \^ 
that  of  a  man  who  wrote  in  a  peculiar  and  provincial  y' 
Greek,  but  thought  in  Syriac ;  and  his  dialectical /^y^ 
method  is  purely  Rabbinic.  As  for  his  deep  know-  '^ 
ledge  of  heathen  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was 
not  derived  from  books,  but  from  the  fatal  wicked- 
ness of  which  he  had  been  a  daily  witness.  A  Jew 
in  a  heathen  city  needed  no  books  to  reveal  to  him 
the  "depths  of  Satan."  In  days  and  countries  when 
the  darkness  was  so  deep  that  the  very  deeds  of  dark- 
ness did  not  need  to  hide  themselves,  did  Paul  need 
Greek  study  to  tell  him  the  characteristics  of  a  god- 
less civilisation  1  The  notion  of  Baumgarten  that, 
after  his  conversion,  St.  Paul  earnestly  studied  Greek 
literature  at  Tarsus,  with  a  view  to  his  mission  among 
the  heathen — or  that  the  "  books "  and  parchments 
which  he  asked  to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  house^of 
Carpus,  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion— is  as  precarious  as  the  fancy  that  his  parents 
sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
counteract  his  Hellenic  studies.  Gamaliel,  it  is  true, 
was  one  of  the  few  Rabbis  who  took  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  view  about  the  permissibility  of  the 
Chokmah  Jovanith,  or  "wisdom  of  the  Greeks."  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  neither  would  Gamaliel  have  had 
that  false  toleration  which  seems  to  think  that  "  the 
ointment  of  the  apothecary  "  is  valueless  without  "  the 
fly  which  causeth  it  to  stink "  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Gamaliel  had  allowed  his  pupils  to  handle 
such  books,  or  such  parts  of  books,  as  dwelt  on  the 
darker  side  of  Paganism,  Paul  was  not  the  kind  of 
pupil  who  would,  for  a  moment,  have  availed  himself 
of    such    "ruinous    edification."     The    Jews    were    so 
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scrupulous,  that  some  of  them  held  concerning  books 
of  their  own  hagiographa — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Book  of  Esther — that  they  were  dubious  reading. 
They  would  not  allow  their  youth  even  to  open  the 
Song  of  Solomon  before  the  age  of  t^venty-one. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a 
"  Pharisee  of  Pharisees,"  even  though  his  boyhood 
were  spent  in  heathen  Tarsus,  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  read  any  but  the  sweetest  and  soundest 
portions  of  Greek  letters,  if  even  these.  But  who 
that  has  read  St.  Paul  can  believe  that  he  has  ever 
studied  Homer^  or  ^schylus,  or  Sophocles?  If  he 
had  done  so,  would  there  have  been  no  reminiscence 
of,  or  allusion  to,  epic  or  tragic  poetry  in  epistles 
written  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth  ?  Had  Paul  been  a 
reader  of  Aristotle,  would  he  have  argued  in  the  style 
which  he  adopts  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
the  Romans  ?  Had  he  been  a  reader  of  Plato,  would 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  have  carried  in  it  not  the  most  remotely 
faint  allusion  to  the  splendid  guesses  of  the  Phaedo  1 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  he  had  never 
been  subjected  to  a  classic  training.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  incomparable  energy  and  individuality 
of  his  style  and  of  his  reasoning  would  not  have  been 
merely  enfeebled  and  conventionalised  if  he  had  gone 
through  any  training  which  the  Sophists  of  Tarsus 
could  have   given  him. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RABBI. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  attempted  to  trace  in  detail,  by 
the  aid  of  St.  Paul's  own  writings,  the  degree  and 
the  character  of  those  influences  of  the  early  years 
which  he  spent   at   Tarsus,   modified   or  deepened   as 
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they  must  have  been  by  long  intercourse  with 
heathens,  and  with  converts  from  heathendom,  in 
later  years.  And  already  we  have  seen  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  the  impressions  which  he 
received  from  Hellenism  were  comparatively  super-  / 
ficial  and  fugitive,  while  those  of  his  Hebraic  train- 
ing and  nationality  w^ork  deep  among  the  very  bases 
of  his  life.  It  is  this  Hebraic  side  of  his  character, 
so  important  to  any  understanding  of  his  life  and 
writings,  that  we  must  now  endeavour  to  trace  and 
estimate. 

That  St.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  is  stated  under  '  ^"^ 
circumstances  so  manifestly  probable,  that  the  fact 
stands  above  all  doubt.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
difficulties  about  it  which  induce  many  German  theo- 
logians quietly  to  deny  its  truth,  and  attribute  the 
statement  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the 
Acts  "  to  recommend  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  as  a 
native  Roman,"  or  "to  remove  the  reproach  that  the 
originators  of  Christendom  had  been  enemies  of  / 
the  Roman  State."  It  is  true  that,  if  St.  P^ul  was  Y 
a  free-born  Roman  citizen,  his  legal  rights  must, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  have  been  eight  times 
violated  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  while  a  ninth  violation 
of  those  rights  was  only  prevented  by  his  direct 
appeal.  Five  of  these,  however,  were  Jewish  scourg- ^^_^_^ 
ings  ;  and  what  we  have  already  said  may  w^ell  lead 
us  to  suppose  that,  as  against  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  would 
have  purposely  abstained  from  putting  forward  a 
claim  which,  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  odious  sign  that  he  was  willing  y 
to  make  a  personal  advantage  of  his  country's  sub- 
jection. The  Jewish  authorities  possessed  the  power 
to  scourge,  and  it  is  only  too  sadly  probable  that 
Saul  himself  had  been  the  cause  of  its  infliction  on 
other  Christians.  If  so,  he  would  have  felt  a  strong 
additional  reason  for  abstaining  from  the  plea  which 
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would  have  exempted  him  from  the  authority  of  his 
countrymen  ;     and  we  may   see   in   this   abstention   a 

\7   fresh  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  hitherto  unnoticed 

/^  trait  of  his  natural  nobleness.  As  to  the  Roman 
scourgings,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
though  well  aware  of  the  privileges  which  Roman 
citizenship  entailed,  was  also  aware  that,  on  turbulent 

\  /  occasions  and   in   remote   places,   the   plea   might   be 
summarily   set   aside   in   the  case  of  those  who  were 
too  weak  or  too  obscure  to  support  it. 
/   How  St.   Paul's  father  or  grandfather  obtained  the 

^  highly-prized  distinction  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
training.  It  certainly  did  not  belong  to  any  one  as 
a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  for,  if  so,  Lysias  at  Jerusalem, 
knowing  that  St.  Paul  came  from  Tarsus,  would  have 
known  that  he  had  also  the  rights  of  a  Roman.  But 
Tarsus  was  not  a  Colonia  or  a  Munici-pium,  but 
only  an  Urhs  Libera;  and  this  privilege,  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Augustus,  did  not  involve  any  claim  to 
the  Civitas.  The  franchise  may  either  have  been 
purchased  by  Paul's  father,  or  obtained  as  a  reward 
for  some  services  of  which  no  trace  remains.  When 
Cassius  punished  Tarsus  by  a  heavy  fine  for  having 
embraced  the  side  of  Antony,  it  is  said  that  many 
Tarsians  were  sold  as  slaves  in  order  to  pay  the 
money;  and  one  conjecture  is  that  St.  Paul's  father, 
in  his  early  days,  may  have  been  one  of  these,  and 
may  have  been  first  emancipated  and  then  presented 
with  the  Civitas  during  a  residence  at  Rome.  The 
conjecture  is  just  possible,  but  nothing  more. 

At  any  rate,  this  Roman  citizenship  is  not  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  his  constant  claim  to  the  purest 
Jewish  descent.  The  father  of  Saul  may  have  been 
glad  that  he  possessed  an  inalienable  right,  transmis- 
sible to  his  son,  which  would  protect  him  in  many  of 
those  perils  which  were  only  too  possible  in  such 
times  ;  but  it  made  no  difference  in  the  training  which 
he  gave  to  the  .young  Saul.     That  training,  as  we  can 
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clearly  see,  was  the  ordinary  training  of  every  Jewish 
boy.     "  The  prejudices  of  the  Pharisaic  house,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  surrounded  his  cradle  ;  his  Judaism  grew 
like  the  mustard-tree  in  the  Gospel,  and  intolerance, 
fanaticism,  national  hatred,  pride,  and  other  passions, 
built  their  nests  among  its  branches."     At  the  age  of  i/K^ 
five  he  would  begin  to  study  the  Bible  with  his  parents 
at  home  ;  and  even  earlier  than  this  he  would  doubt-        \ 
less  have   learnt  the   Shema  and  the  HalleL  (Psalms    /"^ 
cxiii.-cxviii.).  At  six  he  would  go  to  his  "vineyard,"  as 
the  later  Rabbis  called  their  schools.  At  ten  he  would      v-- 
begin  to  study  those  earlier  and  simpler  developments 
of  the  oral  lav*^,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in  the     v 
Mishna.     At   thirteen   he  would,    by    a  sort  of  "con-\/x 
firmation,"   become   a   "  Son   of  the   Commandment."      , 
At   fifteen  he  would  be   trained  in  yet   more  minute\.>^ 
and  burdensome  halackoik,  analogous  to  those  which 
ultimately  filled   the   vast  mass   of  the   Gemara.     At     V^ 
twenty,  or  earlier,  like  every  orthodox  Jew,  he  would  ^ 
marry.       During    many    years   he    would    be    ranked 
among  the  "  pupils  of  the  wise,"  and  be  mainly  occu- 
pied with  "  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers." 

It   was    in   studies    and   habits  like   these   that   the  ^ 
young  Saul  of  Tarsus  grew  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  A 
which  was  the  age  at  which  a  Jewish  boy,  if  he  were 
destined    for  the    position    of    a    Rabbi,   entered    the 
school    of   some    great    master.     The    master    among    w 
whose    pupils    Saul    was    enrolled    was    the    famous    /\ 
Rabban  Gamaliel,   who,    like  his   grandfather  Hillel, 
held   the   somewhat    anomalous   position  of   a  liberal  \ 
PhariseQ.     His    liberality    of    intellect    showed   itself 
in  the  permission  of  Pagan  literature  ;  his  largeness 
of  heart  in  the  tolerance  which  breathes  through  his 
speech  before  the  Sanhedrin.     There  is  no  authority 
for  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  secret  Christian,   but 
we    see   from    the  numerous    notices    of    him    in    the 
Talmud,  that  he  was  a  man  of  exactly  the  character 
which  we  should  infer  from  the  brief  notice  of  him 
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in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  both  sources  alike  we 
see  a  thoughtful,  high-minded,  and  religious  man  of 
sufficient  culture  to  elevate  him  above  vulgar 
passions,  and  of  sufficient  wisdom  to  see  and  to  act 
upon  the  broad  principles  that  hasty  judgments  are 
dangerously  liable  to  error. 

At  the  feet  of  this  eminent  Sanhedrist  sat  Saul  of 
Tarsus  in  all  probability  for  many  years.  It  is  both 
interesting,  and  for  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
most  deeply  important,  to  trace  the  influence  of  these 
years  upon  his  character  and  intellect.  Much  that 
he  learnt  during  early  manhood  continued  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  his  knowledge  and  experience.  To 
the  day  of  his  death  he  neither  denied  nor  under- 
rated the  advantages  of  the  Jew ;  the  first  among  those 
advantages  he  placed  the  possession  of  "  the  oracles 
of  God."  He  had  begun  the  study  of  these  Scriptures 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  to  them  he  had  devoted  the 
most  studious  years  of  his  life.  The  effects  of  that 
study  are  more  or  less  traceable  in  every  Epistle 
which  he  wrote  ;  they  are  specially  remarkable  in 
those  which,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  were 
addressed  to  Churches  in  which  Jewish  converts  were 
numerous. 

/  His  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  shows  how  great  had  been  his  familiarity 
with  them.  From  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  Prophets, 
and  above  all  from  the  Psalter,  he  not  only  quotes 
repeatedly,  but  he  also  quotes,  as  is  evident,  from 
memory,  and  often  into  one  brief  quotation  weaves 
the  verbal  reminiscences  of  several  passages.  Like 
all  Hellenistic  Jews,  he  uses  the  Greek  version  of  the 
LXX.,  but  he  had  an  advantage  over  most  Hellenists 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  original  Hebrew.  Yet  though 
he  can  refer  to  the  original  when  occasion  requires, 
the  LXX.  was  to  him  as  much  "  the  Bible "  as  our 
English  version  is  to  us  ;  and  he  knew  it  so  well  that 
his  sentences  are  constantly  moulded  by  its  rhythm, 
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and  his  thoughts  incessantly  coloured  by  its  expres- 
sions. 

And  the  controversial  use  which  he  makes  of  it  is 
very  remarkable.  It  often  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  context.  It  seems  to 
regard  the  word  and  letter  of  Scripture  as  full  of 
divine  mysterious  oracles,  which  might  not  only  be 
cited  in  matters  of  doctrine,  but  even  to  illustrate  the 
simplest  matters  of  contemporary  fact.  It  attaches 
consequences  of  the  deepest  importance  to  what  an 
ordinary  reader  might  regard  as  a  mere  grammatical 
expression.  But  if  the  general  conception  of  this  style 
of  argumentation  was  due  to  Paul's  long  training  in 
Rabbinic  principles  of  exegesis,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  while  these  principles  often  modified  the 
form  of  his  expressions,  they  cannot  in  any  single 
instance  be  said  to  have  furnished  the  essential  matter 
of  his  thoughts.  It  was  quite  inevitable  that  one  who 
had  undergone  the  elaborate  training  of  a  Rabbi 
would  not  instantly  unlearn  the  reiterated  lessons  of 
so  many  years.  Nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary  to  the 
interests  of  religious  truth  that  he  should  do  so.  The 
sort  of  traditional  culture  in  the  explanation  of  Scrip- 
ture which  he  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  was  not 
only  of  extreme  value  in  all  his  controversies  with  the 
Jews,  but  also  enriched  his  style,  and  lent  fresh  vivid- 
ness to  his  arguments,  without  enfeebling  his  judg- 
ment or  mystifying  his  opinions.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbi  never  for  one  moment  overpowers 
the  vigorous  sense  and  illuminated  intellect  of  the 
Christian  teacher.  Although  St.  Paul's  methods  in 
handling  Scripture,  undoubtedly,  in  its  general 
features,  resembles  and  recalls  the  method  which 
reigns  throughout  the  Talmud,  yet  the  practical  force, 
the  clear  intuition,  of  the  great  Apostle,  preserve 
him  from  all  attempt  to  emulate  the  remarkable 
exegetical  feats  of  those  letter-worshipping  Rabbis 
who  prided  themselves  on  suspending  dogmatic  moun- 
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tains  by  textual  hairs.  If  it  be  asserted  that  St.  Paul 
deals  with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  manner  of  a 
Rabbi,  let  it  said  in  answer  that  he  uses  it  to  emanci- 
pate the  souls  which  Judaism  enslaved  ;  and  that  he 
deduces  from  it,  not  the  Kabbala  and  the  Talmud — 
"  a  philosophy  for  dreamers  and  a  code  for  mummies  " 
— but  the  main  ideas  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
reader  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  verify  and  illustrate 
for  himself  the  Apostle's  use  of  Scripture.  He  adopts 
the  current  mode  of  citation,  but  he  ennobles  and 
enlightens  it.  That  he  did  not  consider  the  method 
universally  applicable  is  clear  from  its  omission  in 
those  of  his  Epistles  which  were  intended  in  the  main 
for  Gentile  Christians,  as  also  in  his  speeches  to 
heathen  assemblies.  But  to  the  Jews  he  would 
naturally  address  a  style  of  argument  which  was  in 
entire  accordance  with  their  own  method  of  dialectics. 
Many  of  the  truths  which  he  demonstrates  by  other 
considerations  may  have  seemed  to  him  to  acquire 
additional  authority  from  their  assonance  with  certain 
expressions  of  Scripture.  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  sure 
in  some  instances  how  far  St.  Paul  meant  his  quota- 
tion for  an  argument,  and  how  far  he  used  it  as  a 
mere  illustrative  formula.  Thus,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  the  cogency  of  his  proof  of  the  fact 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  guilty  in  God's 
sight  ;  but  we  should  not  consider  the  language  of 
David  about  his  enemies,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifty- 
third  Psalms,  as  adding  any  great  additional  force  to 
the  general  argument.  It  is  probable  that  a  Jew 
would  have  done  so  ;  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  Jew,  may  have 
done  so  too.  As  the  Jews  were  more  likely  to  adopt 
any  conclusion  which  was  expressed  for  them  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  St.  Paul  naturally  enwove  into  his 
style — though  only  when  he  wrote  to  them — this  parti- 
cular method  of  Scriptural  illustration.     To  them  an 
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argument  of  this  kind  would  be  an  argumenium  ex 
concessis.  To  us  its  argumentative  force  would  be 
much  smaller,  because  it  does  not  appeal  to  us  with 
all  the  force  of  familiar  reasoning.  So  far  from 
thinking  this  a  subject  for  regret,  we  may,  on  the 
contrary,  be  heartily  thankful  for  an  insight  which 
could  give  explicitness  to  deeply  latent  truths,  and 
find  in  an  observation  of  minor  importance,  like  that 
of  Llabakkuk,  that  "  the  soul  of  the  proud  man  is 
not  upright,  but  the  just  man  shall  live  by  his  stead- 
fastness "  (Hab.  ii.  4) — the  depth  of  power  and  mean- 
ing which  we  attach  to  that  palmary  truth  of  the 
Pauline  theology  that  "  the  just  shall  live  hy  his 
faith:' 

A  similar  but  more  remarkable  instance  of  this 
apparent  subordination  of  the  historic  context  in  the 
illustrative  application  of  prophetic  words  is  found  in 
I  Cor,  xiv.  21.  St.  Paul  is  there  speaking  of  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  speaking  of  it  with  entire  disparage- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  loftier  gift  of  prophecy. 
In  support  of  this  disparaging  estimate,  and  as  a  proof 
that  the  tongues,  being  mainly  meant  as  a  sign 
to  unbelievers,  ought  only  to  be  used  sparingly  and 
under  definite  limitations  in  the  congregations  of  the 
faithful,  he  quotes  from  Isaiah  xxviii.  11,  the  verse — 
"  With  7nen  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips  will  I  speak  itJito 
this  people,  and  yet  for  all  that  will  they  not  hear  me, 
saith  the  Lord:'  The  whole  meaning  and  context 
are,  in  the  original,  very  interesting,  and  generally 
misunderstood.  The  passage  implies  that  since  the 
drunken,  shameless  priests  and  prophets  chose  to 
deride  the  manner  and  method  of  the  divine  instruc- 
tion which  came  to  them,  God  should  address  them  in 
a  wholly  different  way,  namely,  by  the  Assyrians,  who 
spake  tongues  which  they  could  not  understand  ;  and 
yet  even  to  that  instruction — the  stern  and  unintelli- 
gible utterance  of  foreign  victors — ^they  should  con- 
tinue   deaf.     This   passage   St.    Paul    embodied    in    a 
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pre-eminently  noble  and  able  argument,  as  though  it 
illustrated,  if  it  did  not  prove,  his  view  as  to  the  proper 
object  and  limitations  of  those  soliloquies  of  ecstatic 
spiritual  emotion  known  as  "the  Gift  of  Tongues." 

One  more   instance,   perhaps   the   most  remarkable 
of  all,  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  a  peculiarity 
which  was  the   natural   result   of  years   of   teaching. 
In    Gal.    iii.    i6    he    says,    "Now    the    promises   were 
spoken  to   Abraham  and  to  his  seed.     He  saith  not. 
And  to  seeds,  as  applying  to  many,  but,  as  apply- 
ing to  one,  And  to  thy  seed — who  is  Christ."     Cer- 
tainly at  first  sight  we  should  say  that  an  argument 
of  immense  importance  was  here  founded  on  the  use 
of  the   Hebrew    word   sera    in    the    singular    and    its 
representative  the    airep/iia  of  the  LXX.  ;  and  that  the 
inference  which  St.    Paul  deduces  depends  solely  on 
the  fact  that  the  plural  zeraim  (o-Trep/xara),  is  not  used  ; 
and    that,    therefore,    the    promise    of    Gen.    xiii.    15 
pointed  from  the  first  to  a  special  fulfilment  in  ONE 
of  Abraham's    descendants.     This    -prima   facie   view, 
must,  however,  be  erroneous,  because  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  St.  Paul  was  unaware  that  the  plural  seraim, 
as  in  I  Sam.  viii.   15,  Dan.  i.    12,  and  the  title  of  the 
Talmudic  treatise,  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
been  used  in  the  original  promise,   because  it  could 
only  mean  "  various  kinds  of  grain  " — exactly  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  himself  uses  s-permata  in    i    Cor. 
XV.   38 — and  that  the   Greek  spermata,   in  the   sense 
of  "  offspring,"  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  impos- 
sible barbarism.     The   argument   therefore   does   not, 
and  cannot,  turn  on  the  fact  that  sperma  is  a  singular 
noun,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  collective  noun,  and 
was  deliberately  used  instead  of  "  sons  "  or  "  children  "  ; 
and   St.    Paul   declares  that   this   collective  term   was 
meant  from  the  first  to  apply  to  Christ,  as  elsewhere 
he  applies  it  spiritually  to  the  servants  of  Christ.     In 
the  interpretation,  then,  of  this  word,  St.   Paul  reads 
between  the  lines  of  the  original,   and  is  enabled  to 
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see  in  it  deep  meanings  which  are  the  true,  but  not 
the  primary,  ones.  He  does  not  say  at  once  that  the 
promises  to  Abraham  found  in  Christ  their  highest 
and  truest  fulfilment;  but,  in  a  manner  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Jewish  style  of  exegesis,  he  illustrates 
this  high  truth  by  the  use  of  a  collective  noun  in 
which  he  believes  it  to  have  been  mystically  fore- 
shadowed. 

This  passage  is  admirably  adapted  to  throw  light 
on  the  Apostle's  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Rabbinic 
in  form,  it  was  free  in  spirit.  Treating  the  letter  of 
Scripture  with  intense  respect,  he  yet  made  the  literal 
sense  of  it  bend  at  will  to  the  service  of  the  spiritual 
consciousness.  In  the  hands  of  an  inspired  teacher 
nothing  is  more  valuable  than  this  mode  of  appli- 
cation. In  no  single  instance  does  he  make  one  of 
these  general  quotations  the  demonstrative  basis  of 
the  point  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  impress.  In 
every  instance  he  states  the  solid  argument  on  v/hich 
he  rests  his  conclusion,  and  only  adduces  Scripture  by 
way  of  sanction  or  support.  And  this  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  his  spiritual 
history — of  the  genuineness  of  which  it  affords  an 
unsuspected  confirmation.  He  had  not  arrived  at  any 
one  of  the  truths  of  his  special  gospel  by  the  road  of 
ratiocination.  They  came  to  him  with  the  flash  of 
intuitive  conviction  at  the  miracle  of  his  conversion, 
or  in  the  gradual  process  of  subsequent  experience. 
We  hear  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  not  originally 
found  these  truths  in  Scripture,  or  been  led  to  them 
by  inductive  processes  in  the  course  of  Scripture 
study.  He  received  them  by  revelation  direct  from 
Christ.  It  was  only  when  God  had  taught  him  the 
truth  of  them  that  he  became  cognisant  that  they 
must  be  latent  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Dispensation. 
When  he  was  thus  enlightened,  he  found  that  all 
Scripture  was  full  of  them.  \Anien  God  had  revealed 
to  him  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  he  saw 
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that  it  existed  implicitly  in  the  trustfulness  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  "life"  and  "faith  "  of  Habakkuk.  Given 
the  right,  nay,  the  necessity,  to  spiritualise  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  we  then  possess  the  key  to  all 
such  passages  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  and 
we  also  see  the  cogency  with  which  they  would  come 
home  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  In  other  words,  St.  Paul,  when  speaking 
to  the  Jews,  was  happily  able  to  address  them,  as  it 
were,  in  their  own  dialect. 

It  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  same  method  when 
he  points  to  the  two  wives  of  Abraham  as  types  of 
the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  in  the 
struggles  and  jealousies  of  the  two,  ending  in  the 
ejection  of  Agar,  sees  allegorically  foreshadowed  the 
triumph  of  the  new  covenant  over  the  old.  In  this 
allegory,  by  marvellous  interchange,  the  physical 
descendants  of  Sarah  became,  in  a  s-piritual  point  of 
view,  the  descendants  of  Agar,  and  those  who  were 
Agar's  children  become  Sarah's  tnie  spiritual  off- 
spring. The  inhabitants  of  the  Jerusalem  that  now 
is,  though  descended  from  Sarah  and  Abraham,  are 
foreshadowed  for  rejection  under  the  type  of  the 
offspring  of  Ishmael  ;  and  the  true  children  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  are  those  alone  who  are  so  sfiritually, 
but  of  whom  the  vast  majority  were  not  of  the  chosen 
seed.  And  the  proof  of  this — if  proof  be  in  any  case 
the  right  v/ord  for  what  perhaps  St.  Paul  himself  may 
only  have  regarded  as  allegoric  confirmation — is 
found  in  Isaiah  liv.  i,  where  the  prophet,  addressing 
the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  to  rise  out  of  the  ashes 
of  her  Babylonian  ruin,  calls  to  her  as  to  a  barren 
woman,  and  bids  her  to  rejoice  as  having  many  more 
children  than  she  that  hath  a  husband.  The  Jews 
become  metamorphosed  into  the  descendants  of  Agar, 
the  Gentiles  into  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  heirs  of 
the  Promise. 

This    very    ranging    in    corresponding    columns    of 
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type  and  antitype,  or  of  the  actually  existent  and  its 
ideal  counterpart,  is,  in  itself,  a  Rabbinic  method  of 
setting  forth  a  series  of  conceptions,  and  is,  there- 
fore, another  of  the  many  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Rabbinic  training  upon  the  mind  of  St.  Paul.  A 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Rabbis  was  to  regard  the 
earth  as — 

"  But  the  shadow  of  heaven  and  things  therein 
Each  to  the  other  like  more  than  on  earth  is  thought." 

This  notion  was  especially  applied  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  People,  and  there  was  no  event 
in  the  Avanderings  of  the  wilderness  which  did  not 
stand  typically  for  matters  of  spiritual  experience  or 
heavenly  hope.  This  principle  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where,  in  exem- 
plification of  it,  not  only  is  the  manna  made  the  type 
of  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but,  by  a  much 
more  remote  analogy,  the  passing  through  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  being  guided  by  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day,  is  described  as  "being  baptised  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,"  and  is  made  a 
prefigurement  of  Christian  baptism. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SAUL    THE    PHARISEE. 

If  the  gathered  lore  of  the  years  between  the  ages  of "  i 
thirteen  and  thirty-three  has  left  unmistakable  traces 
on  the  pages  of  St.  Paul,  how  much  more  must  this 
be  the  case  with  all  the  moral  struggles,  all  the  spiri- 
tual experiences,  through  which  he  must  have  passed 
during  the  long  period  in  which  "he  lived  a  Pharisee"? 
We  know  well  the  kind  of  life  which  lies  behind  that 
expression,     W'e  know  the  minute  and  intense  scrupu- 
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losity  of  Sabbath  observance  which,  had  degraded  the 
Sabbath    from    "a    delight,    holy    of    the   Lord    and 
honourable,"    partly    into    an    anxious    and     pitiless 
burden,    and   partly    into    a   network    of   contrivances 
hypocritically  designed   to   cheat  the    Deity  with   the 
mere    semblance  of    accurate   observance.     We   know 
the  carefulness  about  the  colour  of  fringes,   and  the 
tying    of    tassels,    and    the    lawfulness    of  meats    and 
drinks.     We  know  the  double  fasts  of  the  week,  and 
the  triple  prayers  of  the  day,  and  the  triple  visits  to 
the   Temple.      We   know  the   elaborate   strainings   of 
the  water  and  the  wine,  that  not  even  the  carcase  of 
an  animalcula  might  defeat  the   energy  of  Levitical 
anxiety.     We  know  the  constant  rinsings  and  scour- 
ings  of  brazen  cups  and  pots  and  tables,  carried  to  so 
absurd  an  extreme  that,   on  the  occasion  of  v^^ashing 
the   golden    candelabrum    of    the    Temple,   the    Sad- 
ducees    remarked   that    their    Pharisaic   rivals    would 
wash  the  Sun  itself  if  they  could  get  an  opportunity. 
We  know  the  entire  and  laborious  ablutions  and  bath- 
ings  of  the  whole  person,  not  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose  of  personal   cleanliness,    but  for  the  nervously- 
strained   endeavour   to   avoid  every  possible  and  im- 
possible chance  of  contracting  ceremonial  uncleanness. 
We  knov/  how  this  notion  of  perfect  Levitical  purity 
thrust    itself    with    irritating    recurrence    into    every 
aspect   and  relation  of  ordinary  life,    and  led  to  the 
scornful  avoidance  of  the  very  contact  and  shadow  of 
fellow-beings.     We   know   the   obtrusive   prayers,   the 
ostentatious  almsgivings,  the  broadened  phylacteries, 
the  petty  ritualisms,    the   professorial   arrogance,   the 
haughty  assertion  of  pre-eminence,    the   ill-concealed 
hypocrisy,  which  were  often  hidden  under  this  vener- 
able assumption  of  superior  holiness.     And  we  know 
all  this  quite  as  much,   or  more,  from  the  admiring 
records    of    the    Talmud — which    devotes    one   whole 
treatise  to  handwashing,    and  another  to  the  proper 
method  of  killing  a  fowl,  and  ajjother  to  the  stalks  of 
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legumes — as  from  the  reiterated  "woes"  of  Christ's 
denunciation.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  these  ex- 
tremes and  degeneracies  of  the  Pharisaic  aim  would 
be  as  grievous  and  displeasing  to  the  youthful  Saul 
as  they  were  to  all  the  noblest  Pharisees,  and  as  they 
were  to  Christ  Himself.  Of  the  seven  kinds  of  Phari- 
sees which  the  Talmud  in  various  places  enumerates, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  only  class  of  Pharisee 
to  which  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  a  true  and  high-minded 
Israelite,  would  have  borne  any  shadow  of  resem- 
blance would  be  the  Tell-me-anything-more-to-do-and- 

I-will-do-it  Pharisee !  -^^ 

And  this. type  of  character,  which  bears  no  remote 
resemblance  to  that  of  many  of  the  devotees  of  the 
monastic  life,  is  very  far  from  being  necessarily 
ignoble.  It  is  indeed  based  on  the  enormous  error 
that  man  can  deserve  heaven  by  care  in  external 
practices  ;  that  he  can  win  by  quantitative  goodness 
his  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  This,  and 
this  only,  came  up  to  the  Jews'  true  conception  of  the 
blameless  righteousness  of  the  Law.  And  how  much 
depended  on  it !  Nothing  less  than  recovered  freedom, 
recovered  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  ;  nothing 
less  than  the  restoration  of  their  national  indepen- 
dence in  all  its  perfectness,  of  their  national  worship 
in  all  its  splendour  ;  nothing  less,  in  short,  than  the 
final  hopes  which  for  many  centuries  they  and  their 
fathers  had  most  deeply  cherished.  If  but  one  person 
could  only  for  one  day  keep  the  whole  Law  and  not 
offend  in  one  point — nay,  if  but  one  person  could  but 
keep  that  one  point  of  the  Law  which  affected  the  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath^ — then  (so  the  Rabbis 
taught)  the  troubles  of  Israel  would  be  ended,  and 
the  Messiah  at  last  would  come. 

And  it  was  at  nothing  less  than  this  that,  with  all 

the  intense  ardour  of  his  nature,  Saul  had  aimed.     It 

is  doubtful  whether  at  this  period  the  utter  nullity  of 

the  Oral  Law  could  have  dawned  upon  him.     It  some- 

c 
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times  dawned  even  on  the  Rabbis  through  the  dense 
fogs  of  sophistry  and  self-importance,  and  even  on 
their  lips  we  sometimes  find  the  utterances  of  the 
Prophets  that  humility  and  justice  and  mercy  are 
better  than  sacrifice.  "  There  was  a  flute  in  the 
Temple,"  says  the  Talmud,  "preserved  from  the  days 
of  i\Ioses  ;  it  was  smooth,  thin,  and  formed  of  a  reed. 
At  the  command  of  the  king  it  v^^as  overlaid  with  gold, 
which  ruined  its  sweetness  of  tone  until  the  gold  was 
taken  away.  There  were  also  a  cymbal  and  a  mortar, 
which  had  become  injured  in  course  of  time  and  were 
mended  by  workmen  of  Alexandria  summoned  by  the 
wise  men ;  but  their  usefulness  was  so  completely 
destroyed  by  this  process,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
restore  them  to  their  former  condition."  Are  not 
these  things  an  allegory  ?  Do  they  not  imply  that  by 
overlaying  the  written  Law  with  what  they  called  the 
gold,  but  what  was  in  reality  the  dross  and  tinsel  of 
tradition,  the  Rabbis  had  destroyed  or  injured  its 
beauty  and  usefulness?  But  probably  Saul  had  not 
realised  this.  To  him  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  relative  importance  of  the  Written  and 
/Oral,  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  Law.  To  every 
precept  obedience  was  due.  If  it  could  be  done,  he 
would  do  it.  If  on  him,  on  his  accuracy  of  observance, 
depended  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  then  the  Messiah 
should  come. 

And  we  know  from  his  own  statements  that  if  ex- 
ternal conformity  were  all,  then  Saul  was,  touching 
the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  blameless,  having  lived 
m  all  good  conscience  towards  God.  And  yet  we 
trace  in  his  Epistles  how  bitterly  he  felt  the  hollow- 
ness  of  this  outward  obedience— how  awful  and  how 
burdensome  had  been  to  him  "the  curse  of  the  Law." 
Even  moral  obedience  could  not  silence  the  voice  of 
the  conscience,  or  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  ; 
but  these  infinitesimal  Levitisms,  what  could  they  do  ? 
Tormenting  questions  would  again   and   again   arise. 
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Of  what  use  was  all  this  ?  from  what  did  the  necessity 
of  it  spring  ?  to  what  did  the  obedience  to  it  lead  ? 
Did  God  indeed  care  for  the  exact  size  of  a  strip  of 
parchment,  or  the  particular  number  of  lines  in  the 
texts  which  were  upon  it,  or  the  way  in  which  the 
letters  were  formed,  or  the  shape  of  the  box  into  which 
it  was  put,  or  the  manner  in  which  that  box  was  tied 
upon  the  forehead  or  the  arm  ?  Was  it  a  matter  worth 
the  discussion  of  two  schools  to  decide  whether  an 
egg  laid  on  a  festival  might  or  might  not  be  eaten  ? 
Were  all  these  things  indeed,  and  in  themselves,  im- 
portant ?  And  even  if  they  were,  would  it  be  errors 
as  to  these  littlenesses  that  would  really  kindle  the 
wrath  of  a  jealous  God  ?  How  did  they  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  holiness  ?  In  what  way  did  they  tend 
to  fill  the  soul  with  the  mercy  which  was  better  than 
sacrifice,  or  to  educate  it  in  that  justice  and  humility, 
that  patience  and  purity,  that  peace  and  love,  which, 
as  some  of  the  prophets  had  found  grace  to  see,  were 
dearer  to  God  than  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  And  behind  all  these  ques- 
tions lay  that  yet  deeper  one  which  agitated  the 
schools  of  Jewish  thought — the  question  whether,  after 
all,  man  could  reach  that  standard  of  righteousness 
which  God  and  the  Law  required  ?  And  if  he  failed, 
what  more  had  the  Law  to  say  to  him  than  to  deliver 
its  sentence  of  unreprieved  condemnation  and  in- 
discriminate death  ? 

We  may  see  from  St.  Paul's  own  words  that  these 
years  must  have  been  very  troubled  years.  Under 
the  dignified  exterior  of  the  Pharisee  lay  a  wildly- 
beating  heart ;  an  anxious  brain  throbbed  with  terrible 
questionings  under  the  broad  phylactery.  Saul  as  a 
Pharisee  believed  in  eternity,  he  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection. But  in  all  this  struggle  to  achieve  his  own 
righteousness  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  no  satisfac- 
tion, nothing  but  a  possibly  mitigated  and  yet  inevit- 
able  curse.     God   seemed   silent  to  him,    and   heaven 
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closed.  The  sense  of  sin  oppressed  him  ;  the  darkness 
of  mystery  hung  over  him  ;  he  strove  with  all  his  soul 
to  be  obedient,  and  yet  the  Messiah  did  not  come. 

The  experience  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  the  heart- 
rending experience  of  all  who  have  looked  for  peace 
elsewhere  than  in  the  love  of  God.  All  that  Luther 
suffered  at  Erfurdt  Saul  must  have  suffered  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  record  of  the  early  religious  agonies 
and  awakenment  of  the  one  is  the  best  commentary 
on  the  experience  of  the  other.  That  the  life  of  Saul 
was  free  from  flagrant  transgressions  we  see  from  his 
own  bold  appeals  to  his  continuous  rectitude.  He 
was  not  a  convert  from  godlessness  or  profligacy,  like 
John  Bunyan  or  John  Newton.  He  claims  integrity 
when  he  is  speaking  of  his  life  in  the  aspect  which  it 
presented  to  his  fellow-men,  but  he  is  vehement  in 
self-accusation  when  he  thinks  of  that  life  in  the 
aspect  which  it  presented  to  his  God.  He  found  that 
no  external  legality  could  give  him  a  clean  heart,  or 
put  a  right  spirit  within  him.  He  must  have  yearned 
for  some  righteousness  which  would  be  better  than 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The 
Jewish  doctors  had  imagined  and  had  directed  that  if 
a  man  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do  this  or  that,  he 
should  force  himself  to  do  it  by  a  direct  vow.  "Vows," 
says  Rabbi  Akibha,  "are  the  enclosures  of  holiness." 
But  Saul  the  Pharisee,  long  before  he  became  Paul 
the  Apostle,  must  have  proved  the  hollowness  of  this 
direction.  Vows  might  be  the  enclosures  of  formal 
practice  ;  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  school- 
ing of  the  disobedient  soul  ;  they  could  not  give  calm 
to  the  heart,  which  is  the  battle-field  on  which 
passionate  desire  clashes  with  positive  command. 

Even  when  twenty  years  of  wandering,  and  struggle, 
and  suffering  were  over,  we  still  catch  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  the  mournful  echoes  of  those  days  of  stress 
and  storm.  We  hear  those  echoes  most  of  all  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.     We  hear  them  when  he  talks 
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of  "the  curse  of  the  law."  We  hear  them  when,  in 
accents  of  deep  self-pity,  he  tells  us  of  the  struggle 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  ;  between  the  law  of 
sin  in  his  members,  and  that  law  of  God  which, 
though  holy  and  just  and  good,  and  ordained  to  life, 
he  found  to  be  unto  death.  In  the  days,  indeed, 
when  he  thus  writes,  he  had  at  last  found  peace  ;  he 
had  wrung  from  the  lessons  of  his  life  the  hard  ex- 
perience that  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  man  can  be 
justified  in  God's  sight,  but  that  being  justified  by 
faith  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  though,  gazing  on  his  own  personality, 
and  seeing  it  disintegrated  by  a  miserable  dualism, 
he  still  found  a  law  within  him  which  warred  against 
that  inward  delight  which  he  felt  in  the  law  of  God — 
though  groaning  in  this  body  of  weakness,  he  feels 
like  one  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  body  of  death,  he  can 
still,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  shall  deliver 
me  ?  "  exclaim  with  a  burst  of  triumph,  "I  thank  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  But  if  the  Apostle, 
after  he  has  learnt  that  "  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  still  felt  the  power  of 
the  inferior  law  striving  to  degrade  his  life  into  that 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  from  which  Christ  had  set 
him  free,  through  what  hours  of  mental  anguish  must 
he  not  have  passed  when  he  knew  of  no  other  dealing 
of  God  with  his  soul  than  the  unsympathising,  death- 
ful  commandment,  "  This  do^  and  thou  shalt  live  !  " 
Could  he  "  this  do " .?  And,  if  he  could  not,  what 
hope,  what  help? 

But  though  we  can  see  the  mental  anguish  through 
which  Saul  passed  in  his  days  of  Pharisaism,  yet  over 
the  events  of  that  period  a  complete  darkness  falls  ; 
and  there  are  only  two  questions,  v/hich  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  in  our  power  to  answer. 

I.   The  first  is.  Did  Saul  in  those  days  ever  see  the    \ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

At  first  sight  v/e  might  suppose  that  the  question  was 
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answered,  and  answered  affirmatively,  in  i  Cor.  ix.  i, 
where  he  asks,  "Am  I  not  an  Apostle?  Have  I  not 
seen  Jesus,  our  Lord?  "  and  still  more  in  2  Cor.  v.  16, 
where  he  says,  "Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no 


more." 


1/ 


1/ 


But   a   little   closer   examination   of  these   passages 
will    show   that   they  do    not   necessarily   involve    any 
such  meaning.     In  the  first  of  them,  St,   Paul  cannot 
possibly  be  alluding  to  any  knowledge  of  Jesus  before 
His    crucifixion,    because    such    mere    external   sight, 
from  the  position  of  one  who  disbelieved  in  Him,  so 
far  from  being  a  confirmation  of  any  claim  to  be  an 
Apostle,  would  rather  have  been  a  reason  for  reject- 
ing such  a  claim.     It  can  only  apply  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  or  to 
some  similar  and  subsequent  revelation.     The  mean- 
in-j^  of  the  second  passage  is  less  obvious.     St.   Paul 
has  there  been  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  Aposto- 
late  in  the  constraining  love  of  Christ  for  man.     He 
has  shown  how  that  love  was  manifested  by  His  death 
for  all,  and  how  the  results  of  that  death  and  resurrec- 
tion are  intended  so  totally  to  possess  and  to  change 
their  individuality,  that  "if  any  man  be  in  Christ  he 
is  a   new   creation."     And   the   Christ   of  whom  he   is 
here    speaking    is    the   risen,    glorified,     triumphant 
Christ,  in  whom  all  things  are  become  new,  because 
He  has  reconciled  man  to  God.     Hence  the  Apostle 
will  know   no   man,    judge    of   no  man,    in  his    mere 
human  and  earthly  relations,   but  only  in  his  union 
with  their  risen  Lord.     The  partisans  who  used,  and 
abused,  the  name  of  James,  to  thrust  their  squabbling 
Judaism    even    into    the   intercourse    between    a  Paul 
and    a   Peter,    and   who    sowed    the    seeds    of  discord 
among  the  converts  of  the  Churches  which  St.   Paul 
had  founded,   were  constantly  underrating  the  Apos- 
tolic  dignity  of  Paul,    because  he   had  not   been   an 
eye-witness  of  the  human  life  of  Christ.     The  answer 
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of  the  Apostle  always  was  that  he  too  knew  Christ  by 
an  immediate  revelation^  that  "  it  had  pleased  God 
to  reveal  His  Son  in  him  that  he  might  preach  Christ 
among  the  Gentiles."  The  day  had  been  when  he 
had  known  "  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  " — not  in- 
deed by  direct  personal  intercourse  with  Him  in  the 
days  of  His  earthly  ministry,  but  by  the  view  which 
he  and  others  had  taken  of  Him.  In  his  unconverted 
days  he  had  regarded  Him  as  an  impostor  who 
deceived  the  people,  or  at  the  very  best  as  a  teacher 
who  deceived  himself.  And  after  his  conversion  he 
had  not  perhaps,  at  first,  fully  learnt  to  apprehend 
the  Plenitude  of  the  glory  of  the  risen  Christ  as  rising 
far  above  the  conception  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  All 
this  was  past.  To  apprehend  by  faith  the  glorified 
Son  of  God  was  a  far  more  blessed  privilege  than  to 
have  known  a  living  Messiah  by  earthly  intercourse. 
Even  if  he  had  known  Christ  as  a  living  man,  that 
knowledge  would  have  been  less  intimate,  less  eternal, 
in  its  character,  than  the  closeness  of  community 
wherewith  he  now  lived  and  died  in  Him  ;  and 
although  he  had  known  Him  first  only  by  false  report, 
and  then  only  with  imperfect  realisation  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  earthly  and  human  conception  had 
now  passed  away,  and  been  replaced  by  the  true  and 
spiritual  belief.  The  Christ,  therefore,  whom  now  he 
knew  was  no  "Christ  after  the  flesh,"  no  Christ  in  any 
earthly  relations,  but  Christ  sitting  for  ever  at  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

All  the  other  passages  which  can  at  all  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  question  support  this  view,  and  lead 
us  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  had  either  not  seen  at  all, 
or  at  the  best  barely  seen,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  In- 
deed, the  question,  "  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ?  "  preserved 
in  all  three  narratives  of  his  conversion,  seems  dis-  \ 
tinctly  to  imply  that  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  this  is  a  view  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  allusion  to  the  risen  Christ  in  i  Cor.  xv. 
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St.  Paul  there  says  that  to  him,  the  least  of  the 
Apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  Christ 
had  appeared  last  of  all.  And,  indeed,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Saul  could  in  any  real  sense  have  seen 
Jesus  in  His  lifetime.  We  feel  an  unalterable  con- 
viction, not  only  that,  if  Saul  had  seen  Him,  Paul 
would  again  and  again  have  referred  to  Him,  but 
also  that  he  would  in  that  case  have  been  saved 
from  the  reminiscence  which  most  of  all  tortured  him 
in  after  days — the  undeniable  reproach  that  he  had 
persecuted  the  Church  of  God.  If,  indeed,  we  could 
imagine  that  Saul -had  seen  Christ,  and,  having  seen 
Him,  had  looked  on  Him  only  with  the  bitter  hatred 
and  simulated  scorn  of  a  Jerusalem  Pharisee,  then 
we  may  be  certain  that  that  Holy  Face  which  looked 
into  the  troubled  dreams  of  Pilate's  wife — that  the 
infinite  sorrow  in  those  eyes,  of  which  one  glance 
broke  the  repentant  heart  of  Peter^ — would  have  re- 
curred so  often  and  so  heartrendingly  to  Paul's 
remembrance,  that  his  sin  in  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians would  have  assumed  an  aspect  of  tenfold  aggra- 
vation. 

The  intense  impressibility  of  Paul's  mind  appears 
most  remarkably  in  the  effect  exercised  upon  him 
by  the  dying  rapture  of  St.  Stephen.  The  words  of 
Stephen,  though  listened  to  at  the  time  with  inward 
fury,  not  only  lingered  in  his  memory,  but  produced 
an  unmistakable  influence  on  his  writings.  If  this 
were  so  with  the  speech  of  the  youthful  Hellenist,  how 
infinitely  more  would  it  have  been  so  with  the  words 
which  subdued  into  admiration  even  the  alien  dis- 
position of  Pharisaic  emissaries  ?  Can  we  for  a 
moment  conceive  that  Paul's  Pharisaism  would  have 
lasted  unconsurned  amid  the  white  lightnings  of  that 
great  and  scathing  denunciation  which  Christ  uttered 
in  the  Temple  in  the  last  week  of  His  ministry,  and 
three  days  before  His  death?  Had  St.  Paul  heard  one 
of   these    last  discourses,    had   he    seen    one   of   those 
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miracles,  had  he  ming-led  in  one  of  those  terrible  and 
tragic  scenes  to  which  he  must  have  afterwards  looked 
back  as  events  the  most  momentous  in  the  entire 
course  of  human  history,  is  there  anyone  who  can  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  no  personal  reminiscence  of 
such  scenes  would  be  visible  through  the  transparent 
medium  of  his  writings  ? 

We  may,  then,  regard  it  as  certain  that  when  the 
gloom  fell  over  the  awful  sacrifice  of  Golgotha,  Saul 
was  not  at  Jerusalem.  Where,  then,  was  he?  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  the  question  with  any  certainty. 
He  may  have  been  at  Tarsus,  which,  even  after  his 
conversion,  he  regarded  as  his  home.  Or  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  his  absence  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  v.  11. 
He  there  represents  himself  as  having  once  been  a 
preacher  of  circumcision.  Noav  we  know  that  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  then  Pharisaism  was  an 
active  zeal  in  winning  proselytes.  "Ye  compass  sea 
and  land,"  said  Christ  to  them,  in  burning  words, 
"to  make  one  proselyte;  and  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  Gehenna  than 
yourselves"  (Matt,  xxiii.  15).  The  conversion  which 
changed  Paul's  deepest  earlier  convictions  left  un- 
changed the  natural  impulse  of  his  temperament. 
Why  may  not  the  same  restless  desire  to  be  always 
preaching  some  truth  and  doing  some  good  work 
which  marked  him  out  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
have  worked  in  him  also  in  these  earlier  days,  and 
made  him,  as  he  seems  to  imply,  a  missionary  of 
Pharisaism  ?  If  so,  he  may  have  been  absent  on  some 
journey  during  the  brief  visits  to  Jerusalem  which 
marked  the  three  years'  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth. 

2.  The  other  question  which  arises  is,  Was  Saul 
married  ?  Had  he  the  support  of  some  loving  heart 
during  the  fiery  struggles  of  his  youth  ? 

Little    as    w^e    know   of    his    domestic   relations,    it 
seems  to   me   that  we   must   answer  this   question   in 
the  affirmative.     St.    Paul,  who  has  been  very  freely 
c* 
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charged  v/ith  egotism,  had  not  one  particle  of  that 
egotism  which  consists  in  attaching  any  importance 
to  his  personal  surroundings.  The  circumstances  of 
his  individual  life  he  would  have  looked  on  as  having 
no  interest  for  any  one  but  himself.  When  he  speaks 
of  himself  he  does  so  always  from  one  of  two  reasons 
— from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  against  detraction 
his  apostolic  authority,  or  from  the  desire  to  utilise 
for  others  his  remarkable  experience.  The  things 
that  happened  to  him,  the  blessings  and  privations  of 
his  earthly  condition,  would  have  seemed  matters  of 
supreme  indifference,  except  in  so  far  as  they  possessed 
a  moral  significance,  or  had  any  bearing  on  the 
lessons  which  he  desired  to  teach. 

It  is,    then,   only   indirectly   that  we   can  expect   to 
find  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  his  marriage.     If, 
/  indeed,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  it  follows 
y  that,  by  the  Jewish  requirements  for  that  position,  he 
^  must  have  beer,  a  married  man.     His  official  position 
will  be  examined  hereafter  ;  but,  meanwhile,  his  mar- 
riage may  be  inferred  as  probable  from  passages  in 
his  Epistles.     In  i  Cor.  ix.   5  he  asks  the  Corinthians, 
"Have  we  not  power  to   lead  about  a   sister,   a  wife, 
yas  well  as  other  Apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the 
» /Lord,    and   Kephas  ?  "     This   passage  is   inconclusive, 
^   though  it  asserts  his  right  both  to  marry,  and  to  take 
a    wife    with    him    in    his    missionary   journeys    if    he 
thought  it  expedient.     But  from  i  Cor.  vii.  8  it  seems 
a    distinct    inference    that    he  classed    himself    among 
widowers  J    for,    he    says,    "I    say,   therefore,    to    the 
\   /    unynarried  and  widows,    it   is   good  for  them  if  they 
y     abide  (fieivaxriv)  even  as  I."     That  by  "the  unmarried  " 
he    here    means    "widowers  " — for  Avhich    there  is    no 
special  Greek  word — seems  clear,  because  he  has  been 
already   speaking,    in    the    first    seven    verses    of   the 
chapter,  to  those  who  have  never  been  married.     To 
them  he  concedes,  far  more  freely  than  to  the  others, 
the  privilege   of  marrying  if  they   considered   it   con- 
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ducive  to  godliness,  though,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  he  mentions  his  own  personal  predilection  for 
celibacy,  in  the  case  of  all  who  had  the  grace  of 
inward  purity.  And  even  apart  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  passage,  the  deep  and  fine  insight  of 
Luther  had  drawn  the  conclusion  that  Paul  knew  by 
experience  what  marriage  was,  from  the  wisdom  and 
tenderness  which  characterise  his  remarks  respecting 
it.  One  who  had  never  been  married  could  hardly 
have  written  on  the  subject  as  he  has  done,  nor  could 
he  have  shown  the  same  profound  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  all.  To  derive  any  inference  from  the  loving 
metaphors  which  he  draws  from  the  nurture  of  little 
children  would  be  more  precarious.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  Paul  ever  had  a  child  who  lived.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  his  natural  affection  could  hardly  have 
denied  itself  some  expression  of  the  tender  love  which 
flows  out  so  freely  towards  his  spiritual  children. 
Timothy  would  not  have  been  so  exclusively  "his 
own  true  child "  in  the  faith  if  he  had  had  son  or 
daughter  of  his  own.  If  we  are  right  in  the  assump-  \ 
tion  that  he  was  married,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  for  a  short  time  only,  and  that  his  wife  had  died. 

But    there    is    one   more  ground   which    has    not,    I 
think,   been  noticed,  which  seems  to  me  to  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  Saul,   before  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  had  been  a  married  man.     It  is  the  extra- 
ordinary importance  attached  by  the  majority  of  Jews 
in  all   ages  to   marriage   as  a  moral  duty,   nay,   even 
a  positive  command,  incumbent  on  every  man.     The 
Mishna   fixes   the    age   of   marriage   at  eighteen,    and  i/  ^ 
even  seventeen  was   preferred.     The  Babylonist  Jews  y -' 
fixed  it  as  early  as  fourteen.     Marriage  is,  in  fact,  the     _^ 
first    of    the    613    precepts.     They    derived    the    duty 
partly  from  the  command  of  Gen.  i.   28,  partly  from 
allusions    to   early    marriage    in    the    Old    Testament 
(Prov.    ii.    17  ;   v.    18),    and    partly    from    allegorising 
explanations  of  passages  like  Eccl.  xi.  6:  Job  v.   24- 
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The  Rabbis  in  all  ages  have  laid  it  down  as  a  strin- 
gent duty  that  parents  should  marry  their  children 
young  ;  and  if  St.  Paul  lived  unmarried  as  a  Jeru- 
salem Pharisee,  his  case  was  entirely  exceptional. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ST.    PETER    AND    THE    FIRST  PENTECOST. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Saul's  absence 
from  Jerusalem  during  the  brief  period  of  the  minis- 
try of  Jesus,  it  is  inevitable  that,  on  his  return,  he 
must  have  heard  much  respecting  it.  Yet  all  that  he 
heard  would  be  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of 
^^  the  Pharisees,  who  had  so  bitterly  opposed  his  doc- 
trines, and  of  the  Sadducees,  who  had  so  basely 
brought  about  His  death.  But  he  would  have  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  seeing  that  the  Infant  Church 
had  not,  as  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  hoped,  been 
extinguished  by  the  murder  of  its  founder.  However 
much  the  news  might  fill  him  with  astonishment  and 
indignation,  he  could  not  have  been  many  days  in 
Jerusalem  without  receiving  convincing  proofs  of  the 
energy  of  what  he  then  regarded  as  a  despicable  sect. 

Whence  came  this  irresistible  energy,  this  inex- 
tinguishable vital ty.  The  ansv/er  to  that  question  is 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 

For  the  death  of  Jesus  had  been  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  events,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  to 
the  end  of  time — events  which,  by  a  spiritual  power 
at  once  astounding  and  indisputable,  transformed  a 
timid  handful  of  ignorant  and  terror-stricken  Apostles 
into  teachers  of  unequalled  grandeur. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  had  scattered  every 
cloud  from  their  saddened  souls.  In  the  light  of 
that    Resurrection,    all    Scripture,   all    that    they   had 
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seen  and  heard  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  was 
illuminated  and  transfigured.  And  though  during 
the  forty  days  between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension,  the  intercourse  held  with  them  by  their 
risen  Lord  was  not  continuous,  yet — as  St.  Peter  him- 
self testifies,  appealing,  in  confirmation  of  his  testi- 
mony, to  the  scattered  Jews  to  whom  his  Epistle  is 
addressed — God  had  begotten  them  again  by  the 
Resurrection  unto  a  lively  hope,  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadcth  not 
away  (i  Pet.  i.  3,  4).  But  besides  this  glorious  truth, 
of  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  chosen 
witnesses,  their  Risen  Lord  had  given  them  many 
promises  and  instructions,  and  spoken  to  them  about 
the  things  which  concerned  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In 
His  last  address.  He  had  specially  bidden  them  to  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  and  there  await  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  which  they  had  already  heard.  That  promise 
was  to  be  fulfilled  to  them  as  a  body,  as  a  Church  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  city  in  which 
they  had  witnessed  His  uttermost  humiliation.  And 
they  were  assured  that  they  should  not  have  long  to 
wait.  But  though  they  knew  that  they  should  be 
baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire  "not 
many  days  hence,"  yet,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
faith,  and  to  keep  them  watchful,  the  exact  time  was 
not  defined. 

Then  came  the  last  walk  towards  Bethany,  and 
that  solemn  parting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  when 
their  Lord  was  taken  away  from  them,  and  "a  cloud 
received  Him  out  of  their  sight."  But  even  in  His 
last  discourse  He  had  rendered  clear  to  them  their 
position  and  their  duties.  When,  with  lingerings  of 
old  Messianic  fancies,  they  had  asked  Him  whether 
He  would  at  that  time  reconstitute  the  kingdom  for 
Israel,  He  had  quenched  such  material  longings  by 
telling  them  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  know  "the 
times  or  the  seasons,"  which  the  Father  placed  in  His 
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own  authority.  But  though  these  secrets  of  God  were 
not  to  be  revealed  to  them  or  to  any  living  man, 
there  was  a  power  which  they  should  receive  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  upon  them— a  power  to  be 
witnesses  to  Christ,  first  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land,  then  to  all  the  world. 

From  the  mountain  slopes  of  Olivet  they  returned 
that  Sabbath-day's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  once 
assembled  in  the  upper  chamber,  which  was  so  suit- 
able a  place  for  their  early  gatherings.  It  was  one 
of  those  large  rooms  under  the  flat  roof  of  Jewish 
houses,  which  was  set  apart  for  religious  purposes  ; 
and,  in  the  poverty  of  these  Galilaean  Apostles,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  room  of 
which  they  had  already  availed  themselves  for  the 
Last  Supper,  and  for  those  gatherings  on  the  "first 
day  of  the  week,"  at  two  of  which  Jesus  had  appeared 
to  them.  Hallowed  by  these  divine  associations,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  place  of  sojourn ''of 
the  Apostles  during  the  days  of  expectation.  Here, 
at  stated  hours  of  earnest  prayer,  they  were  joined 
by  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  other  holy  women  who 
had  attended  His  ministry.  Even  in  these  earliest 
meetings  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  at  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  interesting  to  see  that,  though  the  Apostles 
were  still  Jews  in  their  religion,  with  no  other  change 
as  yet  beyond  the  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  they 
yet  suffered  the  women  to  meet  with  them  in  prayer, 
not  in  any  separate  court,  as  in  the  Temple  services, 
but  in  that  equality  of  spiritual  communion  which, 
was  to  develop  hereafter  into  the  glorious  doctrine 
that  among  Christ's  redeemed  "there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female,"  but  that,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
all  are  one. 

During  the  ten  days  which  elapsed  between  the 
Ascension  and  Pentecost  it  was  among  the  earliest 
cares   of   the  Apostles   to   fill   up   the   vacancy  which 
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had  been  caused  in  their  number  by  the  death  of 
Judas.  This  was  done  at  a  full  conclave  of  the 
believers  in  Jerusalem,  who,  in  the  absence  of  many 
of  those  five  hundred  to  whom  Christ  had  appeared 
in  Galilee,  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  terrible  circumstances  of  the  traitor's  suicide  had 
left  upon  their  minds  a  deeper  faith  in  God's  im- 
mediate retribution  upon  guilt.  He  had  fallen  from 
his  high  charge  by  transgression,  and  had  gone  to 
his  own  place.  That  his  place  should  be  supplied 
appeared  reasonable,  because  Jesus  himself  had 
appointed  twelve  Apostles — the  ideal  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  essential  qualification  for  the 
new  Apostle  was  that  he  should  have  been  a  witness 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  should  have  companied  with 
the  disciples  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
in  and  out  among  them.  The  means  taken  for  his 
appointment,  being  unique  in  the  New  Testament, 
seem  to  result  from  the  unique  position  of  the  Church 
during  the  few  days  between  the  Ascension  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  though  they  felt  that 
the  swift  power  of  intuitive  discernment  was  not  yet 
theirs,  they  selected  two,  Joseph  Barsabbas,  who  in 
Gentile  circles  assumed  the  common  surname  of 
Justus,  and  Matthias.  They  then,  in  accordance  with 
Old  Testament  analogies  and  Jewish  custom,  prayed 
to  God  that  He  would  appoint  the  one  whom  He  chose. 
The  names  were  written  on  tablets  and  dropped  into 
a  vessel.  The  vessel  was  shaken,  and  the  name  of 
Matthias  leapt  out.  He  was  accordingly  reckoned 
among  the  twelve  Apostles. 

We  are  told  nothing  further  respecting  the  events 
of  the  ten  days  which  elapsed  between  the  Ascension 
and  Pentecost.  With  each  of  those  days  the  yearning 
hope,  the  keen  expectation,  must  have  grown  more 
and  more  intense,  and  most  of  all  when  the  day  of 
Pentecost  had  dawned.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  fiftieth  day  after  Nisan   i6.     The  very 
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circumstances  of  the  day  would  add  to  the  vividness 
of  their  feelings.  The  Pentecost  was  not  only  one 
of  the  three  gireat  yearly  feasts,  and  the  Feast  of 
Harvest,  but  it  came  to  be  identified — and  quite 
rightly — in  Jewish  consciousness  with  the  anniversary 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  The  mere  fact 
that  another  solemn  festival  had  come  round,  and 
that  at  the  last  great  festival  their  Lord  had  been 
crucified  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  myriads  who 
thronged  to  the  Passover,  would  be  sufficient  on  this 
solemn  morning  to  absorb  their  minds  with  that 
overwhelming  anticipation  which  was  a  forecast  of 
a  change  in  themselves  and  in  the  world's  history — 
of  a  new  and  eternal  consecration  to  the  service  of 
a  new  law  and  the  work  of  a  new  life. 

It  was  early  morning.  Before  "  the  third  hour  of 
the  day  "  summoned  them  to  the  Temple  for  morning 
prayer,  the  believers,  some  hundred  and  twenty  in 
nuniber,  were  gathered  once  more,  according  to  their 
custom,  in  the  upper  room.  It  has  been  imagined 
by  some  that  the  great  event  of  this  first  Whit-Sunday 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  Temple.  The  w^ord 
rendered  "house"  might  equally  mean  a  "chamber," 
and  is  actually  used  by  Josephus  of  the  thirty  small 
chambers  which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  with  thirty  m,ore  above  them.  But 
it  is  supremely  improbable  that  the  poor  and  sus- 
pected disciples  should  have  been  able  to  command 
the  use  of  such  a  room  ;  and  further,  it  is  certain 
that  if,  in  the  Herodian  temple,  these  rooms  were 
no  larger  than  those  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
the  size  of  even  the  lower  ones  v/ould  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  so  large 
a  number.  The  meeting  was  probably  one  of  those 
holy  and  simple  meals  which  were  afterwards  known 
among  Christians  as  the  Aga-pce  or  Love  feasts. 

Suddenly,  while  their  hearts  burned  within  them 
with  such  ardent  zeal,  and  glowed  with  such  enkindled 
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hope^ — suddenly  on  the  rapt  and  expectant  assembly 
came  the  sign  that  they  had  desired — the  transforming 
impulse  of  a  Spirit  and  a  Power  from  on  high — 
the  eternal  proof  to  them  that  He  who  had  been 
taken  from  them  into  heaven  was  still  with  them, 
and  would  be  with  them  always  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

It  came  from  heaven  with  the  sound  as  of  a 
rushing  mighty  wind,  filling  the  whole  house  where 
they  were  sitting,  and  with  a  semblance  as  of  infolded 
flame,  Avhich,  parting  itself  in  every  direction,  played 
like  a  tongue  of  lambent  light  over  the  head  of 
every  one  of  them. 

That  this  first  Pentecost  marked  an  eternal  moment 
in  the  destiny  of  mankind,  no  reader  of  history  will 
surely  deny.  Undoubtedly  in  every  age  since  then 
the  sons  of  God  have,  to  an  extent  unknown  before, 
been  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Undoubtedly  since 
then,  we  may  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelleth 
in  us.  Undoubtedly  we  may  enjoy  a  nearer  sense 
of  union  with  God  in  Christ  than  was  accorded  to 
the  saints  of  the  Old  Dispensation.  And  this  New  Dis- 
pensation began  henceforth  in  all  its  fulness.  It 
was  no  exclusive  consecration  to  a  separated  priest- 
hood, no  isolated  endowment  of  a  narrow  Apostolate. 
It  was  the  consecration  of  a  whole  Church  to  be 
"a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people "  ;  it  was  an  endowment, 
of  which  the  full,  free  offer  was  meant  ultimately 
to  be  extended  to  all  mankind.  Each  one  of  that 
hundred  and  twenty  was  not  the  exceptional  people  ; 
it  was  an  endowment,  of  a  revelation,  but  the  fore- 
runner and  representative  of  myriads  more.  And 
this  miracle  was  not  merely  transient,  but  is  con- 
tinuously renewed.  It  is  not  a  visible  symbol  to  a 
gathered  handful  of  human  souls  in  the  upper  room 
of  a  Jewish  house,  but  a  vivifying  wind  which  shall 
henceforth  breathe  in  all  ages  ;  a  tide  of  light  which 
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is  rolling,  and  shall  roll,  from  shore  to  shore  until 
the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

And  if  this  be  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  regarded, 
the  outward  symbol  sinks  into  subordinate  import- 
ance. They  who  hold  the  truths  on  which  I  have 
been  dwelling  will  not  care  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  that  which  is  described  as 
audible  and  visible  was  so  in  seeming  only — whether 
the  something  which  sounded  like  wind,  and  the 
something  which  gleamed  like  flame,  were  external 
realities,  or  whether  they  were  but  subjective  im- 
pressions, so  vivid  as  to  be  identified  with  the  things 
themselves.  When  the  whole  soul  is  filled  with  a 
spiritual  light  and  a  spiritual  fire — when  it  seems  to 
echo  with  the  music  of  other  worlds  ;  v/hat,  to  such 
a  soul,  is  objective  and  what  is  subjective  ?  To  such 
questions  the  only  answer  it  cares  to  give  is,  "  Whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell.  God 
kno  weth. " 

But  when  from  these  mysterious  phenomena  we 
turn  to  the  effects  wrought  by  them  in  those  for 
whom  they  were  manifested,  we  are  dealing  with 
things  more  capable  of  being  defined.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  im- 
mediate result  and  the  permanent  inspiration.  Yet, 
though  there  be  no  manner  of  comparison  between 
the  real  importance  of  the  transient  phenomenon  and 
the  continuous  result,  it  is  necessary  to  a  true 
conception  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles  that  we  should 
understand  what  is  told  us  of  the  former.  "And 
they  were  all  immediately  filled,"  it  is  said,  "with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues   as   the   Spirit   gave   them   to  utter." 

The  -prima  facie  aspect  of  the  narrative  which 
follows  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  succeeded  by 
an  outburst  of  utterance,  in  which  a  body  of  Galilaeans 
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spoke  a  multitude  of  languages  which  they  had  never 
learned ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  inference  that 
throughout  their  lives  the  Apostles  possessed  the 
power  of  speaking  languages  which  they  had  not 
acquired. 

But  if  we  examine  other  passages  where  the  same 
phenomenon  is  alluded  to  or  discussed,  they  will 
show  us  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  at  least 
questionable.  In  Mark  xvi.  17— waiving  all  argument 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  passage — the  word  Kaivds, 
"new,"  is  omitted  in  several  uncials  and  versions; 
but  if  retained,  it  goes  against  the  common  notion, 
for  it  points  to  strange  utterances,  not  to  foreign 
languages.  In  the  other  places  of  the  Acts  (x.  46  ; 
xix.  6  [cf.  xi.  15]),  where  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is 
alluded  to,  no  hint  is  given  of  the  use  of  unknown 
languages.  In  fact,  that  view  of  the  subject  has 
chiefly  been  stereotyped  in  the  popular  conception  by 
the  interpolation  of  the  word  "  unknown  "  in  i  Cor. 
xiv.  The  glossolalia,  or  "speaking  with  a  tongue," 
is  connected  with  "prophesying" — that  is,  exalted 
preaching — and  magnifying  God.  The  sole  passage 
by  which  v/e  can  hope  to  understand  it  is  the  section 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  (i  Cor.  xii. — xiv.  33).  It  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  examine  that  section  carefully  without 
being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  Corinth  at  any 
rate,  the  gift  of  tongues  had  not  the  least  connexion 
with  foreign  languages.  Of  such  a  knowledge,  if  this 
single  passage  of  the  Acts  be  not  an  exception,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  trace  in  Scripture.  That  this 
passage  is  not  an  exception  seems  to  be  clear  from  the 
fact  that  St.  Peter,  in  rebutting  the  coarse  insinuation 
that  the  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  drunkenness, 
does  not  so  much  as  make  the  most  passing  allusion 
to  an  evidence  so  unparalleled  ;  and  that  the  passage 
of  Joel,  of  which  he  sees  the  fulfilment  in  the  out- 
pouring of  Pentecost,   does  not  contain  the  remotest 
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hint  of  foreign  languages.  Hence  the  fancy  that  this 
was  the  immediate  result  of  Pentecost  is  unknown  to 
the  first  two  centuries,  and  only  sprang  up  when  the 
true  tradition  had  been  obscured.  The  inference 
that  the  gift  of  unlearnt  languages  was  designed  to 
help  the  Apostles  in  their  future  preaching  is  one  that 
unites  a  mass  of  misconceptions.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  gift  would  be  quite  alien  to  that  law  of  God's 
Providence  which  never  bestows  on  man  that  which 
man  can  acquire  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  In  the 
second  place,  owing  to  the  universal  dissemination  at 
that  time  of  Greek  and  Latin,  there  never  was  a 
period  in  which  such  a  gift  would  have  been  more 
absolutely  needless.  In  the  third  place,  though  all 
other  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  found  their 
continuance  and  their  analogies,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  no  exist- 
ing allusion,  or  even  early  legend,  which  has  pre- 
sumed the  existence  of  this  power.  In  the  fourth 
place,  although  Paul  "spoke  with  a  tongue"  (i  Cor. 
xiv.  1 8)  more  than  all  his  converts,  it  is  clear  from  the 
narrative  of  what  occurred  at  Lycaonia,  that  at  a 
most  crucial  moment  he  did  not  understand  the  Lycao- 
nian  dialect.  In  the  fifth  place,  early  Christian  tradi- 
tion distinctly  asserts  that  the  Apostles  did  not  possess 
a  supernatural  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  since 
Papias  tells  us  that  Mark  accompanied  St.  Peter  as 
an  "interpreter,"  and  Jerome  that  Titus  was  useful 
to  St.  Paul  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  We  are, 
therefore,  forced  to  look  for  some  other  aspect  of  the 
utterance  of  that  inspiration  which  accompanied  the 
heavenly  signs  of  Pentecost.  The  mistaken  explana- 
tion of  it  has  sprung  from  taking  too  literally  St. 
Luke's  dramatic  reproduction  of  the  vague  murmurs 
of  a  throng,  who  mistook  the  nature  of  a  gift  of  which 
they  witnessed  the  reality.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
thoughtful  student  who  has  really  considered  the 
whole  subject  can  avoid  the   conclusion  of  Neander, 
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that  "any  foreign  languages  which  were  spoken  on 
this  occasion  Avere  only  something  accidental,  and 
not  the  essential  element  of  the  language  of  the 
Spirit." 

In  ancient  times — especially  before  Origen — there 
seems  to  have  been  an  impression  that  only  one  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  but  that  the  miracle  consisted  in 
each  hearer  imagining  it  to  be  his  own  native  tongue. 
The  explanation  is  remarkable  as  showing  an  early 
impression  that  the  passage  had  been  misunderstood. 
The  modern  view  is  that  the  "tongue"  was,  from  its 
own  force  and  significance,  intelligible  equally  to  all 
who  heard  it.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible  may  be 
readily  admitted.  Anyone  w^ho  has  been  present  at 
the  speech  of  a  great  orator,  though  beyond  the  range 
of  his  voice,  can  readily  understand  the  nature,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced.  But  neither  of 
these  theories  taken  alone  seems  adequate  to  account 
for  the  language  used  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Almost  all  the  theories  about  the  glossolalia  are  too 
partial.  The  true  view  can  only  be  discovered  by  a 
combination  of  them.  The  belief  that  languages 
were  used  which  were  unknown,  or  only  partially 
known,  or  which  had  only  been  previously  known  to 
the  speaker  ;  that  the  tongue  was  a  mystic,  exalted, 
poetic,  unusual  style  of  phraseology  and  utterance  ; 
that  it  was  a  dithyrambic  outpouring  of  strange  and 
rhythmic  praise  ;  that  it  was  the  impassioned  use  of 
ejaculatory  words  and  sentences  of  Hebrew  Scripture  ; 
that  it  was  a  wild,  unintelligible,  inarticulate  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  which  either  conveyed  no  impres- 
sion to  the  ordinary  hearer,  or  could  only  be  inter- 
preted by  one  v/hose  special  gift  it  was  to  understand 
the  rapt  and  ecstatic  strain — none  of  these  views  is 
correct  separately,  all  may  have  some  elements  of 
truth  in  their  combination. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  St.  PauFs  expression  '^^  kinds 
of  tongues."     If  we  assume,  as  must  be  assumed,  that 
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the  glossolalia  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere  was  identical 
with  the  glossolalia  at  Pentecost,  then  we  must  in- 
terpret the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  by  the  full  and 
earnest  discussion  of  the  subject — written,  be  it  re- 
membered, at  a  far  earlier  period,  and  in  immediate 
contact  with,  and  even  experience  of,  the  manifesta- 
tion— by  St.  Paul.  That  the  glossolaly  at  Corinth 
was  not  a  speaking  in  foreign  languages  is  too  clear 
to  need  proof.  St.  Paul  in  speaking  of  it  uses  the 
analogies  of  the  clanging  of  a  cymbal,  the  booming 
of  a  gong,  the  indistinct  blare  of  a  trumpet,  the 
tuneless  strains  of  flute  or  harp.  We  learn  that, 
apart  from  interpretation,  it  was  not  for  the  edification 
of  any  but  the  speaker  ;  that  even  the  speaker  did 
not  ahvays  understand  it ;  that  it  was  sporadic  in  its 
recurrences  ;  that  it  was  excited,  inarticulate,  astonish- 
ing, intended  as  a  sign  to  unbelievers  rather  than  as 
an  aid  to  believers,  but  even  on  unbelievers  liable, 
when  not  under  due  regulation,  to  leave  an  impression 
of  madness  ;  lastly,  that,  though  controllable  by  all 
who  were  truly  and  nobly  under  its  influence,  it  often 
led  to  spurious  and  disorderly  outbreaks. 

Anyone  who  fairly  ponders  these  indications  can 
hardly  doubt  that^  when  the  consciousness  of  the  new 
power  came  over  the  assembled  disciples,  they  did 
not  speak  as  men  ordinarily  speak.  The  voice  they 
uttered  was  awful  in  its  range,  in  its  startling,  almost 
appalling  power  ;  the  words  they  spoke  were  exalted, 
intense,  full  of  mystic  significance  ;  the  language 
they  used  was  not  their  ordinary  and  familiar  tongue, 
but  was  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Aramaic,  or 
Persian,  or  Arabic,  as  some  overpowering  and  un- 
conscious impulse  of  the  moment  might  direct  ;  the 
burden  of  their  thoughts  was  the  ejaculation  of  rap- 
ture, of  amazement,  of  thanksgiving,  of  prayer,  of 
impassioned  psalm  ;  their  utterances  were  addressed 
not  to  each  other,  but  were  like  an  inspired  soliloquy 
of    the   soul    with    God.     And    among    these    strange 
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sounds  of  many  voices,  all  simultaneously  raised  in 
the  accordance  of  ecstatic  devotion,  there  were  some 
which  none  could  rightly  interpret,  which  rang  on 
the  air  like  the  voice  of  barbarous  languages,  and 
which,  except  to  those  who  uttered  them,  and  who  in 
uttering  them  felt  carried  out  of  themselves,  conveyed 
no  definite  significance  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were 
reverberations  of  one  and  the  same  ecstasy.  Such — 
as  we  gather  from  the  notices  of  St.  Luke,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul— was  the  "Gift  of  Tongues."  And  thus 
regarded,  its  strict  accordance  with  the  known  laws 
of  psychology  furnishes  us  with  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  history,  and  shows  us  that  no  sign 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have  been 
more  natural,  more  evidential,  or  more  intense. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  at  that  moment  was  crowded 
by  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  Jews  and  Proselytes. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  awful  sound  should  arrest 
the  astonished  attention  of  a  multitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  passers-by.  The  age — an  age  which  was  in 
keen  expectation  of  some  divine  event ;  the  day — the 
great  anniversary  of  Pentecost  and  of  Sinai  ;  the  hour 
— ^when  people  were  already  beginning  to  throng  the 
streets  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  service — would 
all  tend  to  swell  the  numbers,  and  intensify  the  feel- 
ings of  the  crowd.  Up  the  steps  which  led  outside 
the  house  to  the  "  upper  room  "  they  would  press  in 
large  numbers,  until  their  eagerness,  their  obtrusion, 
their  exclamations  of  fear,  admiration,  or  insult, 
could  not  fail  to  break  the  spell.  That  which  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  the  better  portion  of  the  crowd 
was  the  fact  that  these  "Galilasans  "  were  magnifying, 
in  strange  tongues,  the  mercies  and  power  of  God. 
But  most  of  the  spectators  were  filled  with  contempt 
at  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  wild  fanaticism. 
"These  men,"  they  jeeringly  exclaimed,  "have  been 
indulging  too  freely  in  the  festivities  of  Pentecost. 
They  are  drunk  with  sweet  wine." 
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It  was  the  prevalence  of  this  derisive  comment 
which  forced  upon  the  Apostles  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate explanation.  They  were  at  once  able  not  only 
to  calm  their  own  exaltation,  but  also  to  hush  into 
absolute  silence  the  overmastering  emotion  of  their 
brethren.  They  saw  well  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 
their  position,  as  witnesses  to  a  divine  revelation,  if 
anything  in  their  worship  could  be  represented  as  the 
orgiastic  exhibition  of  undisciplined  fervour.  It  was 
a  duty  to  prove  that  the  Christian  disciple  offered  no 
analogy  to  ihe  fanatical  fakeer.  Making  a  space  for 
themselves  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  the  Apostles  came 
forward,  and  Peter  assumed  the  office  of  their  spokes- 
man. Speaking  in  a  tone  which  commanded  notice, 
he  first  begged  for  serious  attention,  and  told  the 
crowd  that  their  coarse  suspicion  was  refuted  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  but  nine  o'clock.  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  to  them  that  this  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  that  among  other  signs 
and  portents  of  the  last  days,  there  should  be  a 
special  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  like  that  of 
which  they  had  witnessed  the  manifestations.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  remainder  of  his  speech  to  prove 
that  this  Spirit  had  been  outpoured  by  that  same 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  they  had  nailed  to  the  cross, 
but  whose  resurrection  and  deliverance  from  the 
throes  of  death  were  foreshadowed  in  the  Psalms  of 
His  glorious  ancestor. 

The  power  with  which  this  speech  came  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  ;  the  force  and  fearlessness 
with  which  it  was  delivered;  the  insight  into  Scripture 
which  it  evinced ;  the  three  thousand  who  were  at 
once  baptised  into  a  profession  of  the  new  faith — were 
themselves  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  now  indeed 
the  Promise  of  the  Paraclete  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
that  a  new  cBon  had  begun  in  God's  dealings  with  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

EARLY   PERSECUTIONS. 

The  life  of  these  early  Christians  was  the  poetic 
childhood  of  the  Church  in  her  earliest  innocence. 
It  was  marked  by  simplicity,  by  worship,  by  brother- 
hood. Their  lives  were  a  perpetual  prayer,  their 
meals  a  perpetual  love-feast  and  a  perpetual  eucharist. 
In  the  Temple  they  attended  the  public  services  with 
unanimous  zeal.  In  the  first  im.pulses  of  fraternal  joy 
many  sold  their  possessions  to  contribute  to  a  common 
stock.  The  numbers  of  the  little  community  in- 
creased daily,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  looked  on 
them  not  only  with  tolerance,  but  v/ith  admiration 
and  esteem. 

The  events  which  followed  all  tended  at  first  to 
strengthen  their  position.  The  healing  of  the  cripple 
in  Solomon's  porch  ;  the  bold  speech  of  Peter  after- 
wards ;  the  unshaken  constancy  with  which  Peter  and 
John  faced  the  fury  of  the  Sadducees  ;  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  disciples  accepted  and  even  exulted  in 
persecution,  if  it  came  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties  ;  the  power  with  which  they  witnessed  to  the 
resurrection  of  their  Lord  ;  the  beautiful  spectacle  of 
their  unanimity ;  the  awful  suddenness  with  which 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  had  been  stricken  down  ;  the 
signs  and  wonders  which  were  wrought  by  the  power 
of  faith,  caused  a  rapid  advance  in  the  numbers  and 
position  of  the  Christian  brothers.  As  their  influence 
increased,  the  hierarchic  clique,  which  at  that  time 
governed  the  body  which  still  called  itself  the  San- 
hedrin,  grew  more  and  more  alarmed.  In  spite  of 
the  populace,  whose  sympathy  made  it  dangerous  at 
that  time  to  meddle  with  the  followers  of  Jesus,  they 
at  last  summoned  the  two  leading  Apostles  before  a 
solemn  conclave  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  senate. 

The   Apostles,  when  first  brought  before   the   San- 
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hedrin,  had  been  arrested  in  the  evening  by  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Temple,  and  had  been  released  with 
strong  threats,  partly  because  the  Sadducees  affected 
to  despise  them,  but  still  more  because  they  did  not 
know  how  to  gainsay  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of 
the  cripple.  The  Apostles  had  then  openly  declared 
that  they  should  be  compelled  by  the  law  of  a  higher 
duty  to  disregard  these  threats,  and  they  had  con- 
tinued to  teach  to  increasing  thousands  that  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  which  filled  the  Sadducees  with 
the  greatest  jealousy.  It  was  impossible  to  leave 
them  unmolested  in  their  career,  and  by  the  High 
Priest's  order  they  were  thrust  into  prison.  The  San- 
hedrin  met  at  dawn  to  try  them  ;  but  when  they  sent 
for  them  they  found  that  the  Apostles  were  not  there, 
but  that,  delivered  by  "an  angel  of  the  Lord,"  they 
were  calmly  teaching  in  the  Temple.  In  the  deepest 
perplexity,  the  Sanhedrists  once  more  despatched  the 
Levitical  officer  to  arrest  them,  but  this  time  without 
any  violence,  which  might  lead  to  dangerous  results. 
They  offered  no  resistance,  and  were  once  more 
placed  where  their  Lord  had  once  stood — in  the 
centre  of  that  threatening  semicircle  of  angry  judges. 
In  reply  to  the  High  Priest's  indignant  reminder  of 
the  warning  they  had  received,  St.  Peter  simply  laid 
down  the  principle  that  when  our  duty  to  man 
clashes  with  our  duty  to  God,  it  is  God  that  must  be 
obeyed.  The  High  Priest  had  said,  "Ye  want  to 
bring  upon  us  the  blood  of  this  man."  The  words  are 
an  awful  comment  on  the  defiant  cry,  "His  blood  be 
on  us,  and  on  our  children."  Then  the  Sanhedrin 
had  not  been  afraid  of  Jesus  \  now  they  were  trembling 
at  the  vengeance  which  might  yet  be  brought  on 
them  by  two  of  the  despised  disciples.  The  phrase  is 
also  remarkable  as  furnishing  the  first  instance  of 
that  avoidance  of  the  name  of  Christ  which  makes 
the  Talmud,  in  the  very  same  terms,  refer  to  Him 
most  frequently  as  Peloni — "so  and  so." 
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Peter  did  not  aggravate  the  Priests'  alarm  ;  he  only 
said  that  the  Apostles,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
wrought  in  them,  were  witnesses  to  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Him  whom  they  had  slain.  At  these 
words  the  Sanhedrin  ground  their  teeth  with  rage, 
and  began  to  advise  another  judicial  murder,  which 
wculd,  on  their  own  principles,  have  rendered  them 
execrable  to  their  countrymen,  as  an  assembly  given 
to  deeds  of  blood.  This  disgrace  was  averted  by  the 
words  of  one  wise  man  among  them.  It  was  certainly 
the  speech  of  Gamaliel  which  saved  the  Apostles  from 
worse  results  than  that  scourging  by  Jewish  thongs — 
those  forty  stripes  save  one — which  they  received,  and 
in  which  they  exulted. 

That  speech  of  Gamaliel  has  been  strangely  mis- 
understood. The  notion  that  the  speech  was  due  to  a 
secret  leaning  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  that  Gamaliel 
was  in  heart  a  Christian,  have  no  shadow  of  probabil- 
ity in  their  favour,  since  every  allusion  to  him  in  the 
Talmud  shows  that  he  lived  and  died  a  Pharisee.  We 
must  remember  that  only  the  briefest  outline  of  his 
speech  is  given,  and  all  that  Gamaliel  seems  to  have 
meant  was  this — "Let  these  men  alone  at  present. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  they  are  only  the  victims  of  a 
harmless  delusion.  There  is  nothing  seditious  in  their 
practice,  nothing  subversive  in  their  doctrines.  Even 
if  there  were  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  and  no  need  to  adopt  violent  measures  of  pre- 
caution. Fanaticism  and  imposture  are  short-lived, 
even  when  backed  by  popular  insurrection  ;  but  in  the 
views  of  these  men  there  may  be  something  more 
than  at  present  appears.  Some  germ  of  truth,  some 
gleam  of  revelation,  may  inspire  their  singular  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  fight  against  this  may  be  to  fight 
against  God."  Gamaliel's  plea  was  not  so  much  a 
plea  for  systematic  tolerance  as  for  temporary  caution. 
There  was  time,  Gamaliel  thought,  to  wait  and  watch 
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the  development  of  this  new  fraternity.  To  interfere 
with  it  might  only  lead  to  a  needless  embroilment 
between  the  people  and  the  Sanhedrin.  A  little 
patience  would  save  trouble  and  indicate  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued.  Gamaliel  was  sufficiently 
clear-sighted  to  have  observed  that  the  fire  of  a  foolish 
fanaticism  dies  out  if  it  be  neglected,  and  is  only 
kindled  into  fury  by  premature  opposition. 

The  advice  was  too  sound,  and  the  authority  of  the 
speaker  too  weighty,  to  be  altogether  rejected.  The 
Priests  and  Rabbis,  tortured  already  with  guilty  anx- 
iety as  to  the  consequences  of  their  judicial  murder, 
renewed  their  futile  command  to  the  Apostles  to 
preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and,  scourging 
them  for  disobedience  to  their  former  injunctions,  let 
them  go.  Neither  in  public  nor  in  private  did  the 
Apostles  relax  their  exertions.  The  gatherings  still 
continued  in  Solomon's  Porch  ;  the  agapce  were  still 
held  in  the  houses  of  the  brethren.  So  far  from  being 
intimidated,  they  only  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  dishonoured  for  the 
name  of  Him  on  whom  they  believed. 


BOOK    II. 

ST.  STEPHEN  AND  THE  HELLENISTS. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    DIASPORA:    HEBRAISM    AND    HELLENISM. 

The  gradual  change  of  relation  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Christians  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  widen- 
ing boundaries  of  the  Church.  Among  the  early 
converts    were    "Grecians,"    as    well    as    "Hebrews," 
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and  this  fact  naturally  led  to  most  important  conse- 
quences, on  which  hinged  the  historic  future  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  real  comprehen- 
sion of  the  work  of  St.  Paul  must  depend  entirely  on 
our  insight  into  the  diiference  between  these  two 
classes  of  Jews.  And  this  is  a  point  which  has  been 
so  cursorily  treated  that  we  must  here  pause  while  we 
endeavour  to  see  it  in  its  proper  light. 

When  the  successive  judgments,  first  of  the 
Assyrian,  then  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  had 
broken  all  hopes  of  secular  power  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews,  a  wholly  different  impulse  v^as  given  to  the 
current  of  their  life.  Settled  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  had  been  transplanted,  allowed  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship,  finding  free  scope  for  their  individual 
energies,  they  rapidly  developed  that  remarkable 
genius  for  commerce  by  which  they  have  been  charac- 
terised in  all  succeeding  ages.  It  was  only  a 
wretched  handful  of  the  nation  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  free  permission  of  Cyrus,  and  subsequent  kings 
of  Persia,  to  return  to  their  native  land.  The  re- 
mainder, although  they  jealously  preserved  their 
traditions,  made  their  homes  in  every  land  to  which 
they  had  been  drifted  by  the  wave  of  conquest,  and, 
gradually  multiplying  until,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
they  crowded  every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe, 
formed  that  great  and  remarkable  body  which  con- 
tinues to  be  known  to  this  day  as  "  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion." 

This  Dispersion  of  the  Chosen  People  was  one  of 
those  three  vast  and  world-wide  events  in  which  a 
Christian  cannot  but  see  the  hand  of  God  so  order- 
ing the  course  of  history  as  to  prepare  the  world  for 
the  Revelation  of  His  Son.  (i.)  The  immense  field 
covered  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  gave  to  the 
civilised  v/orld  a  Unity  of  Language,  without  which  it 
would  have  been,   humanly  speaking,  impossible  for 
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the  earliest  preachers  to  have  made  known  the  good 
tidings  in  every  land  which  they  traversed,  (ii.)  The 
rise  of  the  Roman  Empire  created  a  Political  Unity 
which  reflected  in  every  direction  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  faith,  (iii.)  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
prepared  vast  multitudes  of  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  Unity  of  a  pure  Morality  and  a  monotheistic 
Faith.  The  Gospel  emanated  from  the  capital  of 
Judaea ;  it  was  preached  in  the  tongue  of  Athens ; 
it  was  diffused  through  the  empire  of  Rome  ;  the  feet 
of  its  earliest  missionaries  traversed  the  solid  structure 
of  undeviating  roads  by  which  the  Roman  legionaries 
— "those  massive  hammers  of  the  whole  earth  "^ — had 
made  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 
Semite  and  Ary^n  had  been  unconscious  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  spread  of  a  religion 
which,  in  its  first  beginnings,  both  alike  detested  and 
despised.  The  letters  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  and 
Latin  inscribed  above  the  cross  were  the  prophetic 
and  unconscious  testimony  of  three  of  the  world's 
noblest  languages  to  the  undying  claims  of  Him 
who  suffered  to  obliterate  the  animosities  of  the 
nations  which  spoke  them,  and  to  unite  them  all  to- 
gether in  the  one  great  Family  of  God. 

This  contact  of  Jew  with  Greek  was  fruitful  of 
momentous  consequences  both  to  the  Aryan  and  the 
Semitic  race.  It  is  true  that  the  enormous  differences 
between  the  whole  tone  of  mind  and  view  of  life  in 
these  two  great  human  families  inspired  them  with 
feelings  of  mutual  aversion  and  almost  detestation. 
Out  of  the  chaos  of  struggling  interests  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Alexander,  there  gradually 
emerged  two  great  kingdoms,  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Syrian,  ruled  respectively  by  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucids.  These  dynasties  had  inherited  the  politi- 
cal conceptions  of  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror, 
and  desired  to  produce  a  fusion  of  the  heterogeneous 
elements  included    in    their   government.     Both    alike 
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turned  their  eyes  to  Palestine,  which  became  the 
theatre  of  their  incessant  contentions,  and  which 
passed  alternately  under  the  sway  of  each.  The 
Ptolemies,  continuing  the  policy  of  Alexander,  did 
their  utmost  to  promote  the  immigration  of  Jews  into 
Egypt.  The  Seleucids,  both  by  force  and  by  various 
political  inducements,  settled  them  as  largely  as  they 
could  in  their  western  cities.  To  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  flocked  an  ever-increasing  multitude 
of  Greek  merchants  and  Greek  colonists.  "  The  tor- 
rent of  Greek  immigration  soon  met  the  torrent  of 
Jewish  emigration.  Like  two  rivers  which  poured 
their  differently  coloured  waves  into  the  same  basin 
without  mixing  with  one  another,  these  two  peoples 
cast  themselves  on  the  young  Macedonian  cities,  and 
there  simultaneously  established  themselves  without 
intermixture,  continually  separated  by  the  irreconcil- 
able diversity  of  their  beliefs  and  customs,  though 
continually  flung  into  connexion  by  community  of 
business  and  by  the  uniform  legislation  which  pro- 
tected their  interests." 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  Greek  was  less  marked 
and  less  memorable  than  its  effect  on  the  Jew.  Juda- 
ism was  more  Hellenised  by  the  contact  than  Hellen- 
ism was  Judaised.  There  can  be  no  more  striking 
proof  of  this  fact  than  the  total  loss  by  the  "  Sons 
of  the  Dispersion  "  of  their  own  mother  tongue.  That 
the  effects  on  the  Pagan  world  were  less  beneficial 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  was,  in  great 
measure,  the  fault  of  the  Jews  themselves.  That  sort 
of  obtrusive  humility  which  so  often  marks  a  race 
which  has  nothing  to  live  on  but  its  memories,  was 
mingled  with  an  unconcealed  antipathy  to  those  of 
alien  race  and  religion,  which,  combined  as  it  was 
with  commercial  habits  by  no  means  always  scrupu- 
lous, alienated  into  disgust  the  very  sympathies  which 
it  should  have  striven  to  win.  The  language  in  which 
the  Jews  are  spoken  of  by  the  writers  of  the  Empire 
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sufficiently  accounts  for  the  outbreaks  of  mob  vio- 
lence, from  which  in  so  many  ages  they  have  been 
liable  to  suffer.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  influence 
insensibly  exercised  by  the  Jews  over  the  heathen 
among  whom  they  lived  was  full  of  important  conse- 
quences for  Christianity.  Not  a  few  were  attracted 
into  the  shadow  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  majority 
of  these  were  women,  who,  restricted  as  was  their 
influence,  yet  could  not  fail  to  draw  the  attention 
of  their  domestic  circles  to  the  belief  which  they  had 
embraced.  In  every  considerable  city  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  held  in 
Greek,  and  these  services  were  perfectly  open  to  any- 
one who  liked  to  be  present  at  them.  Greek,  too, 
became  emphatically  the  language  of  Christianity. 
Multitudes  of  early  converts  had  been  Jewish  prose- 
lytes before  they  became  Christian  disciples.  They 
passed  from  the  synagogue  of  Hellenists  into  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

The  influences  exercised  by  the  Dispersion  on  the 
Jews  themselves  were,  of  course,  too  varied  and  mul- 
titudinous to  be  summed  up  under  one  head  ;  yet  we 
may  trace  two  consequences  which,  century  after 
century,  worked  in  opposite  directions,  but  each  of 
which  was  deeply  marked.  On  the  one  hand  they 
became  more  faithful  to  their  religion  ;  on  the  other 
more  cosmopolitan  in  their  views.  Although  they 
made  their  home  in  heathen  countries,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  were  at  all  ready  to  forfeit 
their  nationality  or  abandon  their  traditions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  majority  of  them  clung  to  both 
with  a  more  desperate  tenacity.  In  the  destruction 
of  their  independence  they  had  recognised  the  retri- 
bution threatened  in  that  long-neglected  series  of 
prophecies  which  had  rebuked  them  for  their  idola- 
tries. Their  faithfulness — a  complete  contrast  to 
their  old  apostasies — was  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Sofheriyn,  or  Scribes.     It  was  towards  Jerusalem  that 
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they  worshipped  ;  it  was  to  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusa- 
lem that  they  looked  for  legal  decisions  ;  it  was  from 
Jerusalem    that    were    flashed    the    fire-signals    which 
announced  over  many  lands  the  true  date  of  the  new 
moons  ;    it   was   into    the  treasury    of   Jerusalem   that 
they   poured,    not   only   the   stated  Temple-tribute   of 
half  a   shekel,   but  gifts   far  more   costly,   which  told 
of   their    unshaken   devotion   to   the    church    of    their 
fathers.     It  was  in  Jerusalem  that  they  maintained  a 
special  synagogue,  and  to  Jerusalem  that  they  made 
incessant  pilgrimages.     It  became  with  them  a  point 
of  conscience  to  maintain  the  institutions  which  their 
heathen    neighbours    attacked  vvith    every   weapon    of 
raillery    and    scorn.       But    these    very    circumstances 
tended   to  produce   a    marked   degeneracy  of   the    re- 
ligious spirit.     The   idolatry,   which   in  old   days   had 
fastened    on    visible    symbols    of    alien    deities,    only 
assumed  another  form  when  concentrated  on  the  dead- 
letter    of   documents,    and    the    minute    ritualism    of 
service.     Gradually,    among  vast  masses   of  the  Jew- 
ish   people,    religion  sank   almost    into    fetichism.     It 
lost  all   power  over  the  heart   and  conscience,   all  its 
tender    love,    all    its    inspiring    warmth,    all    its    illu- 
minating   light.     In    the    place    of    moral    nobleness 
and    genial    benevolence,    Judaism    in    its   decadence 
bred  only  an  incapacity  for  spiritual  insight,   a  self- 
satisfied   orthodoxy,    and    an    offensive    pride.     There 
was  hardly  a  seaport  or  a  commercial  centre  in  Asia 
Minor,    Macedonia,    Greece,    or    the    Islands    of    the 
^gean,  in  which  JeAvish  communities  were  not  to  be 
found.     The    vast    majority    of  these   Jewish    settlers 
adopted     the     Greek      language,     and     forgot     that 
Aramaic   dialect  which  had  been   since  the   Captivity 
the    language  of  their   nation. 

It  is  to  these  Greek-speaking  Jews  that  the  term 
Hellenist  mainly  and  properly  refers.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  are  two  words,  Hellen  and  Hel- 
l enisles,   of  which  the  first  is  rendered   "Greek,"   and 

D 
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the  second    "Grecian."     The   word    "Greek"    is   used 
as  an  antithesis  either  to  "barbarians"  or  to  "Jews." 
In  the  first  case  it  means  all  nations  which  spoke  the 
Greek  language  ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  equivalent  to 
"Gentiles."     The  meaning  of  the  word   Hellenist   or 
"  Grecian  "  is  wholly  different.     As  far  as  the  form  is 
concerned,   it   means,    in   the   first   instance,    one   who 
"  Graecises  "    in    language    or   mode    of    life,    and    it 
points    to    a    difference    of    training    and    of    circum- 
stances, not  to  a  difference  of  race.     It  is  therefore  re- 
served as  the  proper  antithesis,  not  to  "  Jews  " — since 
vast  numbers  of  the  Hellenists  were  Jews  by  birth — 
but  to  strict  "Hebrews."     The  word  occurs  but  twice 
in   the  New   Testament   (Acts   vi.    i  ;  ix.    29),    and   in 
both  cases  is  used  of  Jews  who  had  embraced  Christi- 
anity but  who  spoke  Greek. 

Now    this    Hellenism    expressed    many    shades    of 
difference,    and    therefore    the    exact   meaning   of   the 
word   Hellenist  varies  with    the    circumstances    under 
which    it   is   used.     The    accident   of   language  might 
make    a    man,     technically    speaking,     a    Hellenist, 
when  politically  and  theologically  he  was  a  Hebrew  ; 
and    this    must    have    been    the    condition    of    those 
Hellenists    who    disputed    against    the    arguments    of 
St.  Paul  in  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem   (Acts  ix.   29). 
On    the    other    hand,     the    name    might    imply    that 
alienation    from    the    system    of    Judaism,    which    in 
some  Jews   extended   into  positive  apostasy,   and  into 
so  deep  a  shame  of  their  Jewish  origin,  as  to  induce 
them    to    embrace    the    practices    of  the  Greeks,    and 
even  to  obliterate  the  external  sign  of  their  national- 
ity.    Others,  again,  like  the  astute  Herodian  princes, 
were  hypocrites,  who  played  fast  and  loose  with  their 
religion,  content  to  be  scrupulous  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
while  they  could  be  shameless  heathen  at  Berytus  or 
C^sarea.     But    the    vast    majority    of   Hellenists   lay 
betAveen  these  extremes.     Contact  with  the  world  had 
widened   their   intelligence   and   enabled  them   so   far 
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to  raise  their  heads  out  of  the  heavy  fog  of  Jewish 
scholasticism  as  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
was  of  eternal  and  that  which  was  but  of  transient 
significance.  Far  away  from  Jerusalem,  where  alone 
it  was  -possible  to  observe  the  Levitical  law,  it  was  a 
natural  result  that  they  came  to  regard  outward  sym- 
bols as  merely  valuable  for  the  sake  of  inward 
truths.  To  this  class  belonged  the  wisest  members  of 
the  Jewish  Dispersion.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe 
the  Septuagint  translation,  the  writings  of  Philo  and 
Josephus,  and  a  large  cycle  of  historical,  poetic, 
and  apocryphal  literature.  Egypt  was  the  main 
centre  of  this  Graeco-Jewish  activity,  and  many  of  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
art,  the  learning,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  more  in- 
tellectual Jews  were  not  content  with  an  infructuose 
Rabbinism.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  they  desired 
to  represent  the  facts  of  their  history,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  their  religion,  in  such  an  aspect  as  should 
least  waken  the  contempt  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  lived.  But  although  this  might  be  done  with 
perfect  honesty,  it  tended,  no  doubt,  in  some  to  the 
adoption  of  unauthorised  additions  to  their  history, 
and  unauthorised  explanations  of  their  Scriptures — 
in  one  word,  to  that  style  of  exegesis  which,  since  it 
deduced  anything  out  of  anything,  nullified  the  real 
significance  of  the  sacred  records.  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  that  this  Alexandrian  spirit  of  toleration 
for  the  Pagan  systems  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
was  regarded  by  the  stricter  Jews  as  an  incipient  re- 
volt from  Mosaism.  Hence  arose  the  antagonism 
between  advanced  Hellenists  and  the  Hebrews,  whose 
whole  patriotic  existence  had  concentrated  itself  upon 
the  Mosaic  and  Oral  Law, 

The    severance   between    the   two    elements   became 
wider  and  wider  as  the  Jews  watched  the  manner  in 
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which  Christianity  spread  in  the  Gentile  world.  The 
consciousness  that  the  rapidity  of  that  diffusion  was 
due,  not  only  to  the  offer  of  a  nobler  faith,  but  also 
to  the  loosening  of  an  intolerable  yoke,  only  made 
their  exclusiveness  more  obstinate.  The  feelings  of 
Jews  towards  Pagans  Avere  analogous  to  the  hatred  of 
Hebrews  to  Hellenists.  In  later  days  the  Christians 
absorbed  the  entire  fury  of  that  detestation  which 
had  once  burned  in  the  Jewish  heart  against  Hellen- 
ism. When  a  question  arose  as  to  the  permissibility 
of  burning  the  Gospels  and  other  books  of  the 
Christians  {Minijn),  considering  how  frequently  they 
contained  the  name  of  God,  "May  I  lose  my  son," 
exclaimed  Rabbi  Tarphon,  "if  I  do  not  fling  these 
books  into  the  fire  when  they  come  into  my  hands, 
name  of  God  and  all.  A  man  chased  by  a  murderer, 
or  threatened  by  a  serpent's  bite,  ought  rather  to 
take  refuge  in  an  idol's  temple  than  in  the  house 
of  the  Minim,  for  these  latter  know  the  truth  and 
deny  it,  whereas  idolaters  deny  God  because  they 
know  Him  not." 

Such,  then,  being  the  feelings  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews  with  regard  to  every  approach  towards  idolatry, 
the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  more  liberal 
Hellenists  rose  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
was  so  deeply  rooted  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  a  trace  of  it  even  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ; 
— for  the  earliest  Christians  were  almost  exclusively 
Hebrews  and  Israelites,  the  former  being  a  general, 
and  the  latter  a  religious  designation.  Their  feel- 
ings towards  those  who  were  Hellenists  in  principles 
as  well  as  in  language  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
other  Jews,  however  much  it  might  be  softened  by 
Christian  love.  But  the  jealousies  of  two  sections 
so  widely  diverse  in  their  sympathies  would  be  easily 
kindled ;  and  it  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
independent  records  of  that  period  that,  "when  the 
number    of    disciples    was    being    multiplied,"    there 
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should  have  arisen  "a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Hebrews." 

The  special  ground  of  complaint  was  a  real  or 
fancied  neglect  of  the  widows  of  Hellenists  in  the 
daily  ministration  of  food  and  assistance.  There 
might  be  some  jealousy  because  all  the  offices  of  the 
little  Church  were  administered  by  Hebrews,  who 
would  naturally  have  been  more  cognisant  of  the 
claims  of  their  immediate  compatriots.  Widows, 
however,  were  a  class  who  specially  required  support. 
We  know  how  full  a  discussion  St.  Paul  applies  to 
their  general  position  even  at  Corinth.  In  the  seclu- 
sion to  which  centuries  of  custom  had  devoted  the 
Oriental  woman,  the  lot  of  a  widow  might  indeed  be 
bitter.  Any  inequalities  in  the  treatment  of  the  class 
would  awaken  a  natural  resentment,  and  the  more  so 
because  previous  to  their  conversion  these  widows 
would  have  had  a  claim  on  the  Corban,  or  Temple 
treasury. 

But  the  Apostles  met  these  complaints  in  that  spirit 
of  candour  and  generosity  which  is  the  best  proof  how 
little  they  were  responsible  for  any  partiality  which 
may  have  been  shown  to  tiie  widows  of  the  Hebrews. 
Summoning  a  meeting  of  the  disciples,  they  pointed 
out  to  them  that  the  day  had  now  come  in  which  it 
was  inconvenient  for  the  Apostles  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  the  apportionment  of  charity — a 
routine  task  which  diverted  them  from  more  serious 
and  important  duties.  They  therefore  bade  the  meet- 
ing elect  seven  men  of  blameless  character  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  form  what  we  should  call  a  committee 
of  management.  The  device  was  followed,  and  seven 
were  presented  to  the  Apostles  as  suitable  persons. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  duties  of  their  position 
with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  have 
been  thenceforth  adopted  in  every  ordination  to  the 
office  of  a  deacon. 

The  seven  elected  were  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus, 
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Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas^  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte 
of  Antioch.  The  fact  that  every  one  of  them  bears  a 
Greek  name  has  often  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
of  the  conciliatoriness  of  the  Apostles,  as  though  they 
had  elected  every  one  of  their  committee  from  the 
very  body  which  had  found  some  reason  to  complain. 
This,  however,  would  have  been  hardly  just.  It 
would  have  been  to  fly  into  an  opposite  extreme  ;  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  them 
from  different  sections  of  the  Church  would  have 
been  adopted  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  common 
sense.  And  the  fact  that  a  Gentile  like  Nicolas 
should  thus  have  been  selected  to  fill  an  office  so 
honourable  and  so  responsible  is  one  of  the  many 
indications  which  mark  the  gradual  dawn  of  a  new 
conception   respecting  the  Kingdom   of  God. 

Though  two  alone  of  the  seven  are  in  any  way 
known  to  us,  yet  this  election  was  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  At  the  work  of  Philip  v/e 
shall  glance  hereafter,  but  we  must  now  follow  the 
career  of  Stephen,  which,  brief  as  it  was,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  memorable  epoch.  We  possess 
but  a  single  speech  to  show  his  intellect  and  inspira- 
tion, and  we  are  suffered  to  catch  but  one  glimpse 
of  his  life.  His  speech  influenced  the  whole  career 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles,  and  his  death  is  the 
earliest   martyrdom. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

WORK  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  STEPHEN. 

The  appointment  of  the  Seven,  partly  because  of 
their  zeal  and  power,  and  partly  because  of  the 
greater  freedom  secured  for  the  Apostles,  led  to 
marked  successes  in  the  progress  of  the  Church. 
Not  only  was   the  number  of  disciples  in  Jerusalem 
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greatly  multiplied,  but  even  a  large  number  of  the 
priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith.  Up  to  this  time 
the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  from  involving 
any  rupture  v/ith  Judaism,  was  consistent  with  a  most 
scrupulous  devotion  to  its  observances.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  priests  in  Jerusalem,  and  a 
few  other  cities,  were  a  multitudinous  body,  and  that 
it  was  only  the  narrow  aristocratic  clique  of  a  few 
alien  families  who  were  Sadducees  in  theology  and 
Herodians  in  politics.  Many  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  priesthood  were  doubtless  Pharisees,  and  as  the 
Pharisees  were  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection, there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  their 
traditions  of  admitting  the  Messiahship  of  a  risen 
Saviour.  Such  a  belief  would  at  this  time  have  made 
little  difference  in  their  general  position,  although 
if  they  were  true  believers  it  would  make  a  vast 
difference  in  their  inward  life.  The  simplicity,  the 
fervour,  the  unity,  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  little 
company  of  Galilaeans,  would  be  likely  to  attract  the 
serious  and  thoughtful.  They  would  be  won  by  these 
graces  far  more  than  by  irresistible  logic,  or  by  the 
appeals  of  powerful  eloquence.  The  mission  of  the 
Apostles  at  this  time  v/as  no  mere  apostolate  of 
rhetoric,  nor  would  they  for  a  moment  pretend  to  be 
other  than  they  were — illiterate  men,  untrained  in 
the  schools  of  technical  theology  and  rabbinic  wisdom. 
Had  they  been  otherwise,  the  argument  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  which  is  derived  from  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  its  dissemination,  v/ould  have 
lost  half  its  force.  Converts  were  won,  not  by  learn- i 
ing  or  argument,  but  by  the  power  of  a  new  testimony  \ 
and  the_spirit  of  a  new  life. 

Up  to  this  period  the  name  of  Stephen  has  not 
occurred  in  Christian  history,  and  as  the  tradition 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is 
valueless,  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.     His  recognition,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  glorified  figure,  which  he  saw  in  his 
ecstatic  vision,  as  the  figure  of  Him  who  on  earth 
had  called  Himself  "the  Son  of  Man,"  makes  it 
probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  living  Jesus.  We 
would  fain  know  more  of  one  who,  in  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  played  a  part  so  nobly  wise.  But,  for 
a  moment  only,  the  First  Martyr  steps  into  the  full 
light  of  history.  Our  insight  into  his  greatness  is 
derived  almost  solely  from  the  record  of  a  single 
speech  in  a  single  day — the  last  day  of  his  mortal 
life. 

It  was  the  faith  of  Stephen,  together  with  his 
loving  energy  and  blameless  sanctity,  which  led  to 
the  choice  of  him  as  one  of  the  Seven.  No  sooner 
was  he  elected  than  he  became  the  most  prominent 
of  them  all.  The  grace  which  shone  in  his  colleagues 
shone  yet  more  brightly  in  him,  and  he  stood  on  a 
level  with  the  Apostles  in  the  power  of  working  won- 
ders among  the  people.  The  distribution  of  alms 
seems  to  have  been  a  part  only  of  the  task  assigned 
him.  Like  Philip,  he  was  an  Evangelist  as  well  as 
a  Deacon,  and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Sanhedrin,  showing  as  it  does  the  force  of  a  great 
orator,  may  explain  the  stir  which  was  caused  by  his 
preaching. 

The  scenes  of  that  preaching  were  the  Hellenistic 
synagogues  of  Jerusalem.  To  an  almoner  in  a  city 
where  so  many  were  poor,  and  to  a  Hellenist  of  un- 
usual eloquence,  opportunities  would  constantly 
recur  in  which  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  urged, 
to  explain  the  tenets  of  the  new  society.  Hitherto 
that  society  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Jewish 
Church.  Stephen  alone  was  charged  with  utterances 
of  a  disloyal  tendency  against  the  tenets  of  Phari- 
saism, and  this  is  a  proof  how  much  earlier  he  had 
arrived  at  the  true  appreciation  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
respecting   the    extent    and   nature    of    His   Kingdom. 
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That  which,  in  the  mind  of  a  Peter,  was  still  but  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  had  already  grown,  in  the  soul 
of  a  Stephen,  into  a  mighty  tree.  The  Twelve  were 
still  lingering  in  the  portals  of  the  synagogue.  As 
yet  they  were  only  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a  Jewish 
sect,  and  although  they  believed  that  their  faith  would 
soon  be  the  faith  of  all  the  world,  there  is  no  trace 
that,  up  to  this  time,  they  ever  dreamed  of  the  free 
admission  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles  into  a  full 
equality  of  spiritual  privileges.  A  proselyte  of 
righteousness — one  who,  like  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  had 
accepted  the  sign  of  circumcision — might,  indeed,  be 
held  worthy  of  honour  ;  but  one  v^'^ho  held  back  from 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  to  Abraham.  Avould 
not  be  regarded  as  a  full  Christian  any  more  than 
he  would  be  regarded  as  a  full  Jew. 

Hence,  up  to  this  time,  the  Christians  were  looked 
on  with  no  disfavour  by  that  Pharisaic  party  which 
regarded  the  Sadducees  as  intriguing  apostates.  They 
were  even  inclined  to  make  use  of  the  Resurrection 
which  the  Christians  proclaimed,  as  a  convenient 
means  of  harassing  their  rivals.  Though  the  Chris- 
tians had  their  private  meetings  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  their  special  tenets,  their  sacramental  in- 
stitutions, and  their  common  meal,  there  was  nothing 
reprehensible  in  these  observances.  In  all  respects 
they  were  "devout  according  to  the  Law."  They 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  any  violation  of 
the  rules  which  separated  clean  from  unclean  meats  ; 
they  not  only  observed  the  prescribed  feasts  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  its  single  fast,  but  even  adopted  the 
fasts  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  tradition  of 
the  oral  Law  ;  they  had  their  children  duly  circum- 
cised ;  they  approved  and  practised  the  vows  of  the 
Nazarites  ;  they  never  omitted  to  be  on  their  knees  in 
the  Temple,  or  with  their  faces  turned  towards  it,  at 
the  three  stated  hours  of  prayer.  Not  many  years  later, 
the    "many   myriads   of   Jews  who  believed   were   all 
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zealous  of  the  Law,"  and  would  have  thought  it  a 
disgrace  to  do  otherwise  than  "to  walk  orderly."  The 
position,  therefore,  which  they  held  was  simply  that 
of  one  synagogue  more,  in  a  city  which,  according 
to  the  Rabbis,  could  already  boast  that  it  possessed 
as  many  as  480.  They  might  have  been  called,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  called,  by  way  of  geo- 
graphical distinction,  "the  Synagogue  of  the 
Nazarenes." 

But  this  acceptance  with  the  people  could  only  be 
temporary  and  deceptive.  If,  indeed,  the  early  be- 
lievers had  never  advanced  beyond  this  stand-point, 
Christianity  might  have  been  regarded  to  the  last  as 
nothing  more  than  a  phase  of  Pharisaism,  heretical 
for  its  acceptance  of  a  crucified  ^Messiah,  but  worthy 
of  honour  for  the  scrupulosity  of  its  religious  life. 
It  was  as  necessary  for  the  Church  as  for  the  world 
that  this  hollow  semblance  of  unison  between  religions 
which,  in  their  distinctive  differences,  were  essentially 
antagonistic,  should  be  rudely  dissipated.  It  was 
necessary  that  all  Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, should  see  how  impossible  it  was  to  put  a  new 
patch  on  an  old  garment. 

This  truth  had  been  preached  by  Jesus  to  His 
Apostles,  but,  like  many  other  of  His  words,  it  lay 
long  dormant  in  their  minds.  After  some  of  His 
deepest  utterances,  in  full  consciousness  that  He 
could  not  be  understood.  He  had  said,  "He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  And  as  they  themselves 
frankly  confess,  the  Apostles  had  not  always  been 
among  those  "who  had  ears  to  hear." 

Now,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  was 
evidently  designed  by  their  Divine  Master,  the  last 
point  on  which  the  Galilaean  Apostles  attained  to 
clearness  of  view  and  consistency  of  action  was  the 
fact  that  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  be  superseded,  even 
for  the  Jew,  by  a  wider  revelation.  It  is  probable 
that   this  truth,   ip   all   its  fulness,   was  never  finally 
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apprehended  by  all  the  Apostles.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  ever  have  been 
grasped  by  any  of  them  if  their  powers  of  insight  had 
not  been  quickened,  in  God's  appointed  method,  by 
the  fresh  lessons  which  came  to  them  through  the 
intellect  and  faith  of  men  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  larger  views.  The  Hellenistic  training  of  a 
Stephen  and  a  Saul  prepared  them  for  the  acceptance 
of  lessons  which  nothing  short  of  an  express  miracle 
could  have  made  immediately  intelligible  to  a  Peter 
and  a  James. 

About  the  early  ministry  of  Stephen  we  are  told 
comparatively  little  in  the  Acts,  but  its  immense 
importance  has  become  more  clear  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  history.  It  is  probable  that  he  himself 
can  never  have  formed  the  remotest  conception  of 
the  vast  results  which  in  God's  Providence  should 
arise  from  the  first  clear  statement  of  those  truths 
which  he  was  the  first  to  perceive.  Had  he  done  so 
he  would  have  been  still  more  thankful  for  the  holy 
courage  which  prevented  him  from  quailing  for  an 
instant  under  the  storm  of  violence  and  hatred  which 
his  words  awoke, 

What  it  was  which  took  him  to  the  synagogues  of 
Jewish  Hellenists  we  do  not  know.  All  that  we  are 
told  is  that  "there  arose  some  of  the  synagogue  Avhich 
is  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyre- 
nians,  and  Alexandrians,  and  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia 
disputing  with  Stephen."  The  number  of  synagogues 
in  Jerusalem  was  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  so 
large  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  each 
of  these  bodies  had  their  own  separate  place  of  reli- 
gious meeting.  The  freedmen  may  have  been  the 
descendants  of  those  Jews  whom  Pompey  had  sent 
captive  to  Italy,  and  Jews  were  to  be  counted  by 
myriads  in  Greece,  in  Alexandria,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Asia.  But  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  these 
Greek-speaking  Jews  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who,  beyond 
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all  reasonable  doubt,  was  a  member  of  the  synagogue 
of  the  Cilicians,  and  who  in  that  case  must  not  only 
have  taken  his  part  in  the  disputes  which  followed  the 
exhortations  of  the  fervid  deacon,  but  as  a  scholar  of 
Gamaliel  and  a  zealous  Pharisee,  must  have  occupied 
a  prominent  position  as  an  uncompromising  champion 
of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

Though  the  Saul  of  this  period  must  have  differed 
widely  from  that  Paul  whom  we  knov*'  so  well,  yet 
the  main  features  of  his  personality  must  have  been 
the  same.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
moral  beauty,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  burning 
passion  latent  in  the  tenderness  of  Stephen's  character. 
Trained  as  he  had  been  for  years  inRabl>inic  minutiae, 
he  had  not  yet  so  far  grown  old  in  a  deadening 
system  as  to  mistake  the  painted  cere-cloths  of  the 
mummy  for  the  grace  and  flush  of  healthy  life. 
AVhile  he  listened  to  St.  Stephen,  he  must  surely 
have  felt  the  contrast  between  a  dead  theology  and 
a  living  faith  ;  between  a  minute  analysis  of  un- 
important ceremonials  and  a  preaching  that  stirred 
the  inmost  depths  of  the  troubled  heart.  Even  the 
rage  which  is  often  intensified  by  the  unconscious 
rise  of  an  irresistible  conviction  could  not  wholly 
prevent  him  from  perceiving  that  these  preachers  of 
a  gospel  which  he  disdained  as  an  execrable  supersti- 
tion, had  found  "in  Christ"  the  secret  of  a  light  and 
joy,  and  love  and  peace,  compared  with  which  his 
own  condition  was  that  of  one  who  v/as  chained  in- 
dissolubly  to  a  corpse. 

We  catch  but  a  single  glimpse  of  these  furious 
controversies.  Their  immediate  effect  was  the  signal 
triumph  of  St.  Stephen  in  argument.  The  Hellenists 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  spake.  Disdainful  Rabbinists  were  at 
once  amazed  and  disgusted  to  find  that  he  with  whom 
they  now  had  to  deal  was  no  rude  provincial,  no 
illiterate    fisherman    or    tax-gatherer  of    Galilee,    but 
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one  who  had  been  trained  in  the  culture  of  heathen 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  learning  of  Jewish  communities 
— a  disputant  who  could  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons^  and  speak  Greek  as  fluently  as  themselves. 
How  great  must  have  been  their  discomfiture  to  find 
that  what  they  had  now  to  face  was  not  a  mere  per- 
sonal testimony  which  they  could  contemptuously  set 
aside,  but  arguments  based  on  premisses  which  they 
themselves  admitted,  enforced  by  methods  which  they 
recognised,  and  illustrated  by  a  learning  which  they 
could  not  surpass  ! 

At  first  the  only  discussion  likely  to  arise  would  be 
as  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  the  meaning  of  His 
death,  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection.  These  would  be 
points  on  which  the  ordinary  Jew  would  have  regarded 
argument  as  superfluous  condescension.  To  him  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  Cross  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable. In  all  ages  the  Messianic  hope  had  been 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  Jews, 
but  during  the  Exile  and  the  Restoration  it  had 
become  the  central  faith  of  their  religion.  It  was 
this  belief  which,  more  than  any  other,  kindled  their 
patriotism,  consoled  their  sorrows,  and  inspired  their 
obedience.  And  to  say  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
the  promised  Messiah — to  suppose  that  all  the  splen- 
did prophecies  of  patriarchs,  and  seers,  and  kings — 
all  centred  in  One  who  had  been  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  and  whom  they  had  seen  crucified  between 
two  brigands — ^this,  to  most  of  the  hearers  in  the 
synagogue,  would  have  seemed  wicked  if  it  had  not 
seemed  too  absurd.  Was  there  not  one  sufficient  and 
decisive  answer  to  it  all  in  the  one  verse  of  the  Law — 
"  Cursed  by  God  is  he  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  "  ? 

Yet  this  was  the  thesis  which  such  a  man  as  Stephen 
undertook  to  prove,  and  did  prove  with  such  power 
as  to  produce  silence  if  not  assent,  and  hatred  if  not 
conviction.  For  with  all  their  adoration  of  the  letter, 
the   Rabbis   and    Pharisees   had    but   half   read   their 
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Scriptures.  They  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of 
interpretation  that  the  entire  books  of  the  Canon  pro- 
phesied of  nothing  else  but  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
HoWj  under  these  circumstances,  they  could  possibly 
miss  the  conception  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  of  a 
triumphant  Messiah,  might  well  amaze  us,  if  there 
had  not  been  proof  in  all  ages  that  men  may  entirely 
overlook  the  statements  and  pervert  the  meaning  of 
their  own  sacred  books,  because,  when  they  read 
those  books,  the  veil  of  obstinate  prejudice  is  lying 
upon  their  hearts.  But  when  the  view  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy, which  proved  that  it  behoved  Christ  thus  to 
suffer  and  to  enter  into  His  glory,  was  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  them  by  one  who  was  their  equal  in  learning 
and  their  superior  in  illumination,  we  can  understand 
the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  reduced.  How,  for 
instance,  could  they  elude  the  force  of  the  53rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  to  which  their  Rabbis  freely  ac- 
corded a  Messianic  interpretation  ?  Yet  this  was  but 
an  isolated  prophecy,  and  the  Christians  could  refer 
to  passage  after  passage  which,  on  the  very  principles 
of  their  adversaries,  justified  them  in  accepting  as 
the  Christ  One  whom  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  had 
crucified.  How  tremendous  the  cogency  of  such  argu- 
ments would  be  to  the  hearers  of  Stephen  cannot  be 
shown  more  strikingly  than  by  the  use  made  of  them 
by  St.  Paul  after  the  conversion  which  they  doubtless 
helped  to  bring  about.  It  must  have  been  from  St. 
Stephen  that  he  heard  them  first,  and  they  became 
so  convincing  to  him  that  he  constantly  employs  the 
same  or  analogous  arguments  in  his  own  reasonings 
with  his  unconverted  countrymen. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  course  of  argument,  Stephen 
was  led  to  adduce  some  of  those  deep  sayings  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  the  keen 
insight  of  hate  had  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the 
enemies  of  our  Lord  than  they  had  been  in  the  first 
instance  to  His  friends.     Many  of  those  priests   and 
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Pharisees  who  had  been  baptised  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  the  notion  that  their  new  belief  was  com- 
patible with   an   unchanged   loyalty  to  Judaism,   had 
shown    less    understanding    of    the    sayings    of    their 
Master,  and  less  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  His 
mission  than  the  Sadducees  whose  hatred  had  handed 
Him  over  to  the  secular  arm.     It  did  lie  within  the 
natural  interpretation    of   Christ's   language   that   the 
Law  of  Moses,   v;hich  the  Jews  at  once  idolised   and 
evaded,    was   destined   to   be    annulled ;    not,    indeed, 
those  moral  sanctions  of  it  which  were  eternal  in  obli- 
gation,   but    the    complicated    system    wherein    those 
moral  commandments  were  so  deeply  imbedded.     The 
Jewish    race    were    right    to    reverence   Moses    as    an 
instrument   in  the  hands  of  God  to   lay  the   deepest 
foundations  of  a  national  life.     As  a  Lawgiver  whose 
Decalogue   is   so   comprehensive   in  its   brevity   as  to 
transcend  all  other  codes — as  the  sole  Lawgiver  who 
laid  his  prohibition  against  the  beginnings  of  evil,  by 
daring   to    forbid    an  evil    thought — he    deserved    the 
gratitude  and  reverence  of  mankind.    That  this  under- 
official   of  an  obscure   sect   of  yesterday  should   dare 
to  move    his    tongue    against    that    awful    name,    and 
prophesy  the  abolition  of  institutions  which  had  been 
delivered   to   their   fathers   of   old    from    the    burning 
crags  of  Sinai,  was  to  them  something  worse  than  folly 
and  presumption — it  was  a  blasphemy    and  a  crime  ! 
Foiled    in  argument,    the    Hellenists    of    the    syna- 
gogues  adopted  the  usual   resource  of  defeated  con- 
troversialists   who   have   the   upper    hand.     They    ap- 
pealed   to    violence    for    the    suppression    of    reason. 
They  first  stirred  up  the  people,   and  through  them 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  authorities.     Their 
plot  was    soon   ripe.     The   circumstances    of   the   day 
enabled  them  to  assume  unwonted  boldness,  because 
they  were   at  the  moment  enjoying   a   sort   of  inter- 
regnum from  Roman  authority.     The  approval  of  the 
multitude  had  been  alienated  by  the  first  rumour  of 
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defective  patriotism.  When  every  rank  of  Jewish 
society  had  been  stirred  to  fury  by  false  witnesses 
whom  these  Hellenists  had  suborned,  they  seized  a 
favourable  moment,  suddenly  came  upon  Stephen, 
and  led  him  away  into  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Sanhedrin.  Everything  was  ready  ;  everything  seemed 
to  point  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  false  witnesses 
were  at  hand,  and  confronted  their  victim  with  the 
charge  of  incessant  harangues  against  "this  Holy 
Place  " — the  expression  seems  to  show  that  the  San- 
hedrin were  for  this  time  sitting  in  their  famous 
"Hall  of  Squares  " — and  against  the  Law  (Acts  vi.  13). 
In  support  of  this  general  accusation,  they  testified 
that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  Jesus — "this  Naza- 
,rene,"  as  they  indignantly  add — "shall  destroy  this 
place,  and  shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses 
handed  down  to  us." 

It  is  evident  that  these  false  witnesses  made  some 
attempt  to  base  their  accusation  upon  truth.  It  is 
certain  that  if  Stephen  had  not  used  the  very  ex- 
pressions with  which  they  charged  him,  he  had  used 
others  not  unlike  them.  It  is  his  immortal  glory  to 
have  remembered  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  to  have 
interpreted  them  aright.  Against  the  moral  Law — 
the  great  Ten  Words  of  Sinai,  or  any  of  those  pre- 
cepts of  exquisite  humanity  and  tenderness  which  lie 
scattered  amid  the  ceremonial  observances — he  is  not 
even  falsely  accused  of  having  uttered  a  word.  But 
against  the  permanent  validity  of  the  ceremonial 
Law  he  may  have  spoken  with  freedom.  And  for  the 
Oral  Law  it  is  probable  that  Stephen,  whose  training 
would  have  rendered  impossible  any  minute  fulfil- 
ment of  its  regulations,  neither  felt  nor  professed 
respect.  The  expression  used  by  the  witnesses  against 
him  seems  to  show  that  it  was  mainly,  though  not 
perhaps  exclusively,  of  this  Oral  Law  that  he  had 
been  thinking  (Acts  vi.  14).  It  was  not,  perhaps,  any 
doubt    as   to   its   avithenticity   which   made   him   teach 
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that   Jesus   should  change   its    customs ;   but   he   had 
foreseen  the  future  nullity  of  these  "traditions  of  the 
fathers,"    partly   from    their   own   inherent   worthless- 
ness,  and  partly  because  he  may  have  heard,  or  had 
repeated    to   him,   the    stern    denunciation    which    the 
worst  of  these  traditions  had  drawn  from  the  lips  of 
Christ  Himself  (Matt.  xv.  2-6  ;  Mark  vii.  3^  5,  8,  9,  13). 
But  though  Stephen  must  have  seen  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  really  false  witnesses,   because  they  mis- 
represented the  tone  and  the  true  significance  of  the 
language  which  he  had  used — although,  too,   he  was 
conscious    how    dangerous    was   his    position    as    one 
accused    of    blasphemy    against    Moses,    against    the 
Temple,   against  the  traditions,    and  against  God — it 
never    occurred    to    him   to    escape   his    danger   by    a 
technicality.     To  throw  discredit  even  upon  the  Oral 
Law  would  not  be  without  dang'er  in  the  presence  of 
an   assembly   whose   members    owed  to    its   traditions 
no   little  of  the   authority  which   they   enjoyed.     But 
Stephen  did  not  at  all  intend  to  confine  his  argument 
to    this   narrow   range.     Rather    the    conviction   came 
upon  him  that  this  was  the  destined  moment  in  which, 
even  if  need  be  to  the  death,  he  was  to  bear  witness 
to   the  inner  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of  his  Lord. 
That  conviction  gave  unwonted  grandeur  and  heaven- 
liness  to  his  look,  his  words,  his  attitude.     His  whole 
being  was  transfigured  by  a  consciousness  which  illu- 
minated  his   very   countenance.     It   is   probable   that 
the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Church  is  correct  in 
representing  him  as  youthful  and  beautiful ;  but  now 
there   was   something   about   him   far   more   beautiful 
than  youth  or  beauty  could  bestow.     In  the  spiritual 
light  which  radiated  from  him  he  seemed  to  be  over- 
shadowed   by    the    Shechinah,    which    had    so    long 
vanished    from    between    the    wings    of    the    Temple 
cherubim.     While  the  witnesses  had  been  delivering 
their    testimony,    no    one    had    observed    the    sudden 
brightness   which   seemed    to    be    stealing    over  him ; 
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but  when  the  charge  was  finished,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  from  the  accusers  to  a  fixed  gaze  on  the 
accused,  all  who  were  seated  in  the  Sanhedrin — and 
one  of  the  number,  in  all  probability,  was  Saul  of 
Tarsus — "saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel." 

In  the  sudden  hush  that  followed,  the  voice  of  the 
High  Priest  Jonathan  was  heard  putting  to  the  accused 
the  customary  and  formal  question — 

"Are  these  things  so?" 

In  reply  to  that  question  began  the  speech  which  is 
one  of  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Although  it  was  delivered  before  the  Sanhedrin,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  delivered  in  Greek, 
which,  in  the  bilingual  condition  of  the  civilised 
world  at  that  time,  would  be  perfectly  understood  by 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  which  was  per- 
haps the  only  language  which  Stephen  could  speak 
with  fluency.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment follow  the  Septuagint,  even  where  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  individuality  which  charac- 
terises almost  every  sentence  of  the  speech  forbids 
us  to  look  on  it  as  a  mere  conjectural  paraphrase. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  preserva- 
tion. Apart  from  the  fact  that  tAvo  secretaries  were 
always  present  at  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  there  are  words  and  utterances  which,  at 
certain  times,  are  branded  indelibly  upon  the  memory 
uf  their  hearers  ;  and  since  we  can  trace  the  deep 
impression  made  by  this  speech  on  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul,  we  find  little  difficulty  in  adopting  the  con- 
jecture that  its  preservation  was  due  to  him.  The 
variations  from  historical  accuracy,  the  free  citation 
of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  roughness 
of  style,  above  all  the  concentrated  force  which  makes 
it  lend  itself  so  readily  to  differing  interpretations, 
are  characteristics  which  leave  on  our  minds  no 
shadow   of    doubt  that    whoever    may   have    been    the 
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reporter,  we  have  here  at  least  an  outline  of  Stephen's 
speech.  And  this  speech  marked  a  crisis  in  the 
annals  of  Christianity.  It  led  to  consequences  that 
changed  the  Church  from  a  Judaic  sect  at  Jerusalem, 
into  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  world. 

Since  the  charge  brought  against  St.  Stephen  was 
partly  false  and  partly  true,  it  was  his  object  to  rebut 
what  was  false,  and  justify  himself  against  all  blame 
for  what  was  true.  Hence  apology  and  demonstration 
are  subtly  blended  throughout  his  appeal,  but  the 
apology  is  only  secondary,  and  the  demonstration  is 
mainly  meant  to  rouse  the  dormant  consciences  of 
his  hearers.  Charged  with  blasphemous  words,  he 
contents  himself  with  the  incidental  refutation  of  this 
charge  by  the  entire  tenor  of  the  language  which  he 
employs.  After  his  courteous  request  for  attention, 
his  very  first  words  are  to  speak  of  God  under  one  of 
His  most  awful  titles  of  majesty,  as  the  God  of  the 
Shechinah.  On  the  history  of  Moses  he  dwells  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  admiration.  To  the 
Temple  he  alludes  with  entire  reverence.  Of  Sinai 
and  the  living  oracles  he  uses  language  as  full  of 
solemnity  as  the  most  devoted  Rabbi  could  desire. 
But  while  he  thus  shows  how  impossible  it  must  have 
been  for  him  to  have  uttered  the  language  of  a 
blasphemer,  he  is  all  the  while  aiming  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  facts  far  deeper  than  the  proof  of  his 
own  innocence. 

The  consummate  art  of  his  speech  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  while  he  seems  to  be  engaged  in  a 
calm,  historical  review,  to  which  any  Jewish  patriot 
might  listen  with  delight  and  pride,  he  is  step  by 
step  leading  up  to  conclusions  which  told  with  irre- 
sistible force  against  the  opinions  of  his  judges. 
While  he  only  seems  to  be  reviewing  the  various 
migrations  of  Abraham,  and  the  chequered  fortunes 
of  the  Patriarchs,  he  is  really  showing  that  the 
covenants    of  God    with    His    chosen    people,    having 
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been  made  in  Ur  and  Haran  and  Egypt,  were  all 
parts  of  one  progressive  purpose,  which  was  so  little 
dependent  on  ceremonials  or  places  as  to  have  been 
anterior  not  only  to  the  existence  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  but  even  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  itself. 
While  sketching  the  career  of  Joseph,  he  is  pointing 
allusively  to  the  similar  rejection  of  a  deliverer 
greater  than  Joseph.  While  passing  in  revievv?  the 
triple  periods  of  forty  years  which  made  up  the  life 
of  Moses,  he  is  again  sketching  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  silently  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  race 
had  at  every  stage  been  false  alike  to  Moses  and  to 
God.  At  last  a  Jesus — for,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
heard  to  due  purpose,  Stephen  suppresses  the  name  of 
that  Jesus  of  whom  his  thoughts  were  full — -led  them 
and  their  Tabernacle  into  the  land  of  which  he  dis- 
possessed the  Gentiles.  That  Tabernacle,  after  an 
obscure  and  dishonoured  history,  had  passed  away, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  intimated  that  this  was  due 
to  their  indifference  and  neglect.  David — their  own 
David — had  indeed  desired  to  replace  it  by  another, 
but  the  actual  building  of  the  House  was  carried  out 
by  the  less  faithful  Solomon.  But  even  at  the  very 
time  the  House  was  built  it  had  been  implied  in  the 
Prayer  of  David,  and  in  the  dedication  prayer  of 
Solomon,  that  "the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands."  And  to  guard  against  the 
dangerous  superstition  into  which  the  reverence  paid 
,  to  material  places  is  apt  to  degenerate,  the  great 
\  Prophet  had  cried,  in  God's  name,  "Heaven  is  my 
I  throne,  and  earth  is  my  footstool  ;  what  house  will  ye 
-  build  for  me,  saith  the  Lord,  or  what  is  the  place  of 
1  my  abiding  ?  Did  not  my  hand  make  all  these 
things.?"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  i,  2).  The  inference  from  this^ 
that  the  day  must  come,  of  which  Jesus  had  pro- 
phesied to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  which  neither 
in  Gerizim  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  should  men  worship 
the  Father — constituted  a  perfect  defence  against  the 
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charge    that    anything  which    he    had    said    could    be 
regarded  as  a  blasphemy  against  the  Temple. 

Thus  far  he  had   fulfilled   all   the   objects   of  his    ^ 
speech,  and  had  shown  that  injurious  words  had  been 
as  far  as  possible  from  his  thoughts.     It  had  become 
clear   also   from  his    summary   of  the   national   story  ^     , 
'     that  the  principles  which  he  had  advocated  were  in  '/^ 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  those  past  ages  ;  that 
X"   the   rejection   of  Christ  by  the   rulers   of  His   nation  j     » 
was  no  argument  against  His  claims  ;  that  the  Temple  ;^i 
r(^<!^-TW^4iaYe.beei'^  iT^62int  to  be  the  object  of  an  end- 
less honour  -lastly,  that  if  he  had  said  that  Jesus  should  : 
change    the    customs    Avhich     Moses     had     delivered, 
Moses  himself  had  indicated  that  in  God's  due  time     , 
his   entire    dispensation    was    destined    to    pass    away,     i 
And  he  had  stated  the  grounds  from  which  these  con-     \ 
elusions  followed,    rather  than   urged  upon  them   the 
inferences  themselves.     He  had  done  this  in  deference 
to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  the   truth   gently  into  their  hearts. 

A  truth  which  is  only  suggested  often  comes  home 
to  the  heart  v/ith  more  force  than  one  which  is  put 
in  words,  and  it  may  have  been  his  original  design 
to  guide  rather  than  to  refute.  But,  if  so,  the  faces 
of  his  audience  showed  that  his  object  had  failed. 
They  were  listening  with  stolid  self-complacency  to  a 
narrative  of  which  the  significant  incidents  only 
enabled  them  to  glory  over  their  fathers.  It  Avas,  I 
think,  something  in  the  aspect  of  his  audience — some 
sudden  conviction  that  to  such  invincible  obstinacy 
his  words  were  addressed  in  vain — which  made  him 
suddenly  stop  short  in  his  review  of  history,  and  hurl  in 
their  faces  the  gathered  thunder  of  his  wrath  and  scorn. 
"  Stiff-necked  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  and  uncircumcised 
in  your  heart  and  in  your  ears,  ye  are  ever  in  conflict 
with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as  your  fathers,  so  ye  !  When 
of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers  persecute?  and 
they   killed   those  who    announced    before   respecting 
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the  coming  of  the  Just,  of  whom  ye  now  proved  your- 
selves betrayers  and  murderers  ;  ye  who  received  the 
Law  at  the  ordinance  of  angels,  and  kept  it  not !  " 

A  denunciation  so  scathing  and  so  fearless,  from 
the  lips  of  a  prisoner  whose  life  depended  on  their 
will,  might  well  have  startled  them  ;  and  this  strong 
burst  of  righteous  indignation  against  those  whom 
he  had  addressed  as  "brethren  and  fathers,"  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  long-pent  feelings  of  one 
whose  patience  had  been  exhausted.  But  he  could 
hardly  have  addressed  them  in  words  more  calcu- 
lated to  kindle  their  fury.  The  very  terms  in  which 
he  characterised  their  bearing,  being  borrowed  from 
their  own  Law  and  Prophets,  added  force  to  the  pre- 
vious epitome  of  their  history  ;  and  to  call  them  un- 
circumcised  in  heart  and  ears  was  to  reject  with  scorn 
the  idle  fancies  that  circumcision  alone  was  enough 
to  save  them  from  God's  wrath,  and  that  uncircum- 
cision  was  worse  than  crime.  To  convict  them  of 
being  the  true  sons  of  their  fathers,  and  to  brand 
consciences,  already  ulcerated  by  a  sense  of  guilt, 
with  a  murder  worse  than  the  worst  murder  of  the 
prophets,  was  not  only  to  sweep  away  the  prestige 
of  an  authority  which  the  people  so  blindly  accepted, 
but  it  was  to  arraign  his  very  judges  and  turn  upon 
them  the  tables  of  accusation.  And  this  he  did,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  their  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah, 
but  also  in  the  matter  of  disobedience  to  that  Law 
ordained  by  angels  of  which  they  were  at  that  very 
moment  professing  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  and 
the  permanence. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  the  entire  range  of  literature 
to  find  a  speech  more  skilful,  more  pregnant,  more 
convincing ;  and  it  becomes  truly  astonishing  when 
we  remember  that  it  seems  to  have  been  delivered 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

But  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  roused  to 
fury  by  the  undaunted  audacity  of  Stephen's  final  in^ 
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vective.  Barely  able  to  continue  the  semblance  of  a 
judicial  procedure,  they  expressed  the  agony  of  hatred 
which  was  sawing  their  hearts  asunder,  by  outward 
signs  which  are  almost  unknown  to  modern  civilisa- 
tion— by  that  grinding  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth 
only  possible  to  human  beings  in  whom  "  the  ape 
and  the  tiger "  are  not  yet  quite  dead.  To  reason 
with  men  whose  passions  had  thus  degraded  them  to 
the  level  of  wild  beasts  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  The  flame  of  holy  anger  in  the  breast  of 
Stephen  had  died  away  as  suddenly  as  the  lightning. 
It  was  a  righteous  anger  ;  it  was  aimed  not  at  them 
but  at  their  infatuation  ;  it  was  intended  not  to  insult 
but  to  awaken.  But  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  had 
failed,  and  that  all  was  now  over.  In  one  instant 
his  thoughts  had  passed  away  to  that  heaven  from 
which  his  inspiration  had  come.  From  those  hateful 
faces  his  earnest  gaze  was  turned  upward  and  heaven- 
ward. There,  in  ecstasy  of  vision,  he  saw  the  Glory 
of  God — the  Jesus  "  standing  "  as  though  to  aid  and 
receive  him  "at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Trans- 
ported beyond  all  thought  of  peril  by  that  divine 
epiphany,  he  exclaimed,  as  though  he  wished  his 
enemies  to  share  his  vision:  "Lo!  I  behold  the 
heavens  parted  asunder,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing 
at  the  right  hand  of  God."  At  such  a  moment  he 
would  not  pause  to  consider,  he  would  not  even  be 
able  to  consider,  the  words  he  spoke  ;  but  whether  it 
was  that  he  recalled  the  Messianic  title  by  which 
Jesus  had  so  often  described  Himself  on  earth,  or 
that  he  remembered  that  this  title  had  been  used  by 
the  Lord  when  He  had  prophesied  to  this  very  San- 
hedrin,  certain  it  is  that  that  is  the  only  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  where  Jesus  is  called  the  Son 
of  Man  by  lips  other  than  His  own. 

But  those  high  words  were  too  much  for  the  feeling 
of  his  audience.  Stopping  their  ears  as  though  to 
shut  out  a  polluting  blasphemy,  they  rose  in  a  mass 
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from  both  sides  of  the  semicircular  range  in  which 
they  sat,  and  with  one  wild  yell  rushed  upon  Stephen. 
There  was  no  question  any  longer  of  a  legal  decision. 
In  their  rage  they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  then  and  there  dragged  him  off  to  be  stoned 
outside  the  city  gate. 

We  can  judge  how  fierce  must  have  been  the  rage 
which  turned  a  solemn  Sanhedrin  into  a  mob  of 
murderers.  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the 
martyrdom  took  place  A.D.  '>^']^  it  was  most  probably 
during  the  brief  presidency  of  the  High  Priest  Jona- 
than, son  of  Hanan.  Unhappy  family  of  the  man 
whom  Josephus  pronounces  to  have  been  so  excep- 
tionally blest  !  The  hoary  father,  and  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphas,  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  ; 
Jonathan  during  his  few  months'  term  of  office  was 
the  Nasi  of  the  Sanhedrin  which  murdered  Stephen  ; 
Theophilus,  another  son,  was  the  High  Priest  who, 
during  the  utmost  virulence  of  the  first  persecution, 
gave  Saul  his  inquisitorial  commission  to  Damascus  ; 
Matthias,  another  son,  must,  from  the  date  of  his 
elevation,  have  been  one  of  those  leading  Jews  whom 
Herod  Agrippa  tried  to  conciliate  by  the  murder  of 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  ;  and  another  Hanan^  the 
youngest  son  of  the  "viper  brood,"  brought  abbut 
with  illegal  violence  the  murder  of  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord.  Thus  all  these  judicial  murders — so 
rare  at  this  epoch — were  aimed  at  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  and  all  of  them  directed  or  sanctioned  by  the 
cunning,  avaricious,  unscrupulous  members  of  a 
single  family  of  Sadducean  priests. 

Stephen,  then,  was  hurried  away  to  execution  with 
a  total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  observances.  His 
thoughts  were  evidently  occupied  with  the  sad  scene 
of  Calvary  ;  it  would  come  home  to  him  with  all  the 
greater  vividness  because  he  passed  in  all  probability 
through  that  vei-y  gate  through  which  Jesus,  four 
short    vears    before,    had    borne    His    cross.     It    was 
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almost  in  the  words  of  his  Master  that  when  the 
horrid  butchery  began  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit."  And  when,  bruised  and  bleeding, 
he  was  just  able  to  drag  himself  to  his  knees,  it  was 
again  in  the  spirit  of  that  Lord  that  he  prayed  for 
his  murderers,  "  Lord,  lay  not  to  their  charge  this 
sin."  With  that  cry  he  passed  from  the  wrath  of 
meri  to  the  peace  of  God.  The  historian  ends  the 
bloody  tragedy  with  one  weighty  and  beautiful  word, 
"He  fell  asleep." 

To  fulfil  their  dreadful  task,  the  witnesses  had 
taken  off  their  garments ;  and  they  laid  them  "  at 
the  feet  of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Saul." 

It  is  the  first  allusion  in  history  to  a  name,  destined 
from  that  day  forward  to  be  memorable  for  ever  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  Stephen  sank  in  his  blood, 
but  his  place  was  taken  by  the  young  man  who  stood 
there  to  incite  his  murderers. 

Four  years  after  Jesus  had  died  upon  the  cross  of 
infamy,  Stephen  was  stoned  for  being  His  disciple 
and  His  worshipper  ;  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Stephen,  his  deadliest  opponent  died  also  for  the 
same  holy  faith. 


BOOK    111. 

THE    CONVERSION. 
CHAPTER   IX. 

SAUL    THE    PERSECUTOR. 


"At  a  young  man's  feet."  The  expression  is  vague, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Saul  was 
now  not  less  than  thirty  years  old.  The  reverence 
for   age,    strong   among    all    Orientals,    was    specially 
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strong    among    the    Jews,    and    they   never    entrusted 

authority  to  those  who  had  not  attained  to  full  years 

of  discretion.     We  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  even 

^  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  so  full  of  genius  and  of  zeal 

^  as  Saul,  would  not  have  been  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Sanhedrin  to  carry  out  a  responsible 

1/  inquisition  earlier  than  the  age  of  thirty;  and  if  we 
attach  a  literal  meaning  to  the  expression,  "When 
they  were  being  condemned  to  death,  I  gave  a  vote 
against  them  "  (Acts  xxvi.    lo),  this  implies  that  Saul 

^    was   a   member  of  the   Sanhedrin.     If   so,    he  was  at 

.  /  this  time,  by  the  very  condition  of  that  dignity,  a 
married  man. 

In  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians  which 
ensued,  Saul  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  endeavour 
to  stamp  out  the  Christian  faith.  Not  content  with 
the  flagging  fanaticism  of  the  Sanhedrin,  he  was  at 
once  the  prime  mover  and  the  chief  executor  of  reli- 
gious vengeance.  The  minor  punishments  of  flagel- 
lation and  excommunication  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  power,  not  only  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  even  of 
each  local  synagogue.  AVhatever  may  have  been  the 
legal   powers   of   these  bodies,   whatever   licences   the 

V/' temporary  relaxation  of  Roman  supervision  may  have 
permitted,  they  w^ere  used  and  abused  to  the  utmost 
by  the  youthful  zealot.  The  solemn  burial  of  Stephen 
by  holy  men  produced  no  change  in  the  purpose  of 
Saul.  The  sight  of  that  dreadful  execution,  the  dying 
agonies  and  crushed  remains  of  one  who  had  stood 
before  the  Sanhedrin  like  an  angel  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  an 
impression  on  a  heart  so  naturally  tender.  But  if  it 
was  a  torture  to  witness  the  agony  of  others,  and  to 
be  the  chief  agent  in  its  infliction,  then  that  very 
torture  became  a  more  meritorious  service  for  the 
Law.  If  his  own  blameless  sci-upulosity  in  all  that 
affected  legal  righteousness  was  beginning  to  be 
secretly  tainted  with  heretical  uncertainties,  he  would 
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feel  it  all  the  more  incumbent  on  him  to  wash  away 
those  doubts  in  blood. 

The  part  which  he  played  at  this  time  in  the  horrid  . 
work  of  persecution  has,  I  fear,  been  always  under-  '^ 
rated.  It  is  only  when  we  collect  the  separate 
passages — they  are  no  fewer  than  eight  in  number —  '^^^ 
in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  sad  period  that  we 
feel  the  load  of  remorse  which  must  have  laid  upon 
him,  and  the  taunts  to  which  he  was  liable  from 
malignant  enemies.  He  "made  havoc  of"- — literally, 
"he  was  ravaging" — the  Church  (Arf5  ,.yiii.  3).  No 
stronger  metaphor  could  well  have  been  used.  It 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in 
the  Septuagint,  and  in  classical  Greek,  is  applied  to 
the  wild  boars  which  uproot  a  vineyard.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  visitation  of  the  synagogues,  he  got 
authority  for  an  inquisitorial  visit  from  house  to 
house,  and  dragged  not  only  men,  but  women,  to 
judgment  and  to  prison.  So  thorough  was  his  search, 
and  so  deadly  were  its  effects,  that,  in  referring  to  it, 
the  Christians  of  Damascus  can  only  speak  of  Saul 
as  "he  that  devastated  in  Jerusalem  them  that  call 
on  this  name,"  using  the  strong  word  which  is  strictly 
applicable  to  an  invading  army  which  scathes  a  con- 
quered country  with  fire  and  sword.  So  much  St. 
Luke  tells  us,  in  giving  a  reason  for  the  total  scatter- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  the  subsequent  blessings 
which  sprang  from  their  preaching  the  Word  in  wider 
districts.  The  Apostles,  he  adds,  remained.  What 
was  the  special  reason  for  this  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
as  the  Lord's  direct  permission  to  the  seventy  to  fly 
before  persecution  (Matt.  x.  23)  would  have  sanctioned 
their  consulting  their  own  safety,  it  may  have  been 
because  Jesus  had  bidden  them  stay  in  Jerusalem  till 
the  end  of  twelve  years.  If,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
imagines,  they  stayed  to  support  the  courage  of 
otheis,  how  was  it  that  the  shepherds  escaped  while 
the  flock  was   being  destroyed?     Or  are  we   to   infer 
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that  the  main  fury  of  the  persecution  fell  upon  those 
Hellenists  who  shared  the  views  of  the  first  martyr, 
and  that  the  Apostles  were  saved  from  molestation 
by  the  blameless  Mosaism  of  which  one  of  the  leading 
brethren — no  less  a  person  than  James,  the  Lord's 
brother — was  so  conspicuous  an  example  ?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  at  any  rate  they  did  not  fall  victims 
to  the  rage  which  was  so  fatal  to  many  of  their  com- 
panions. 

In  two  of  his  speeches  and  four  of  his  letters  does 
St.  Paul  revert  to  this  crime  of  an  erring  obstinacy. 
Twice  to  the  Galatians  does  he  use  the  same  strong 
metaphor  which  was  applied  to  his  conduct  by  the 
Damascene  believers  (Gal.  i.  13  ;  and  i.  23).  He 
tells  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xv.  9)  that  he  was  "the 
least  of  the  Apostles,  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
Apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 
He  reminds  the  Philippians  (Phil.  iii.  6)  that  his  old 
Hebraic  zeal  as  a  Pharisee  had  shown  itself  by  his 
"persecuting  the  Church."  And  even  when  the 
shadows  of  a  troubled  old  age  were  beginning  to  close 
around  him,  he  cannot  forget  the  bitter  thought  that 
he  had  once  been  "  a  blasphemer,  and  persecutor,  and 
injurious"  (i  Tim.  i.  13).  And  when  he  is  speaking 
to  those  who  knew  the  worst — in  his  speech  to  the 
raging  mob  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  Tower  of  Antonia — he  adds  one  fact  more  which 
casts  a  lurid  light  on  the  annals  of  the  persecution. 
He  shows  there  that  the  blood  of  Stephen  was  not 
the  only  blood  that  had  been  shed.  He  tells  the  mob 
not  only  of  the  binding  and  imprisonment  of  women 
as  well  as  men,  but  also  that  he  "persecuted  this  way 
unto  the  death  "  (Acts  xxii.  4).  Lastly,  in  his  speech 
at  Csesarea,  he  adds  what  is  perhaps  the  darkest 
touch  of  all,  for  he  says  that,  armed  with  the  High 
Priest's  authority,  he  not  only  fulfilled  unwittingly 
the  prophecy  of  Christ  by  scourging  the  Christians 
"often"  and    "in   every  synagogue,"   but   that    when 
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it  came   to   the  question   of  death,   he   gave   his  vote       y' 
against  them,  and  that  he  did  his  best  to  corn-pel  them  ^ 
to  blaspheme   (Acts  xxvi.    11).     I  say   "did   his   best," 
because    the    tense    he    uses    implies    effort,    but    not 
necessarily  success. 

We  do  not  know  that  in  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
Apostle  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  compel  him  to 
blaspheme.  With  all  the  other  persecutions  which 
he  made  the  Christians  suffer  he  became  in  his  future 
life  too  sadly  familiar.  To  the  last  dregs  of  lonely 
and  unpitied  martyrdom  he  drank  the  bitter  cup  of 
merciless  persecution.  Five  times,  from  the  authority 
of  some  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  did  he  receive  forty 
stripes  save  one.  He,  too,  was  stoned,  and  betrayed, 
and  many  times  imprisoned,  and  had  the  vote  of 
death  recorded  against  him  ;  and  in  all  this  he  recog- 
nised the  just  and  merciful  flame  that  purged  away 
the  dross  of  a  once  misguided  soul — the  light  affliction  \ 
which  he  had  deserved,  but  which  was  not  comparable  I 
to  the  far  more  eternal  weight  of  glory.  But  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  of  these  sufferings,  or  all  of  them 
put  together,  ever  wrung  his  soul  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  anguish  as  that  which  lay  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  used  all  the  force  of  his  character  and  all 
the  tyranny  of  his  intolerance  to  endeavour,  by  the 
infamous  power  of  terror  and  anguish,  to  compel 
some  gentle  heart  to  blaspheme  its  Lord. 

The  great  persecution  with  which  St.  Paul  was  thus 
identified  did  not  spend  its  fury  for  some  months. 
In  Jerusalem  it  was  entirely  successful.  If  the 
Christians  met,  they  met  in  mournful  secrecy  and 
diminished  numbers,  and  the  Love-feasts,  if  held  at 
all,  must  have  been  held  as  in  the  early  days  before 
the  Ascension,  with  doors  closed,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Some  of  the  Christians  had  suffered  cruelly  for  their 
religion  ;  the  faithless  members  of  the  Church  had 
doubtless  apostatised  ;  the  majority  had  fled  at  once 
before  the  storm. 


^ 
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It  is,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  continuance  of  this 
active  hostility  that  St.  Luke  here  inserts  the  narra- 
tive of  Philip's  preaching  as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  At  this  narrative 
we  shall  glance  hereafter  ;  but  now  we  must  follow 
the  career  of  Saul  the  Inquisitor,  and  see  the  mar- 
vellous event  which,  by  one  lightning  flash,  trans- 
formed Saul  the  persecutor  into  Paul  the  slave  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

His  work  in  Jerusalem  was  over.  The  brethren  who 
remained  had  either  eluded  his  search-warrant,  or 
been  rescued  from  his  power.  But  the  young  zealot 
was  not  the  man  to  do  anything  by  halves.  If  he  had 
torn  up  the  heresy  by  the  roots  from  the  Holy  City, 
;he  rank  weed  was  still  luxuriant  elsewhere  ;  so  that, 
in  his  outrageous  madness — it  is  his  own  expression 
(Acts  xxvi.  ii) — he  began  to  pursue  them  even  to 
foreign  cities.  Damascus,  he  had  heard,  was  now  the 
worst  nest  of  this  hateful  delusion,  and  fortunately  in 
that  city  he  could  find  scope  for  action  ;  for  the  vast 
multitude  of  Jews  which  it  contained  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  Sanhedrin.  To  the  High  Priest, 
therefore,  he  went — unsated  by  all  his  previous 
cruelties.  The  High  Priest — in  all  probability  Theo- 
philus,  who  was  promoted  by  Vitellius  at  the  Pente- 
cost of  A.D.  37 — was  a  Sadducee,  and  a  son  of  the 
hated  house  of  Hanan.  Yet  it  was  with  Saul,  and  not 
with  Theophilus,  that  the  demand  originated,  to 
pursue  the  heresy  to  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  2).  Not  sorry 
to  find  so  thorough  an  instiTiment  in  one  who  be- 
longed to  a  different  school  from  his  own,  Theophilus 
gave  the  letters  which  authorised  Saul  to  set  up  his 
court  at  Damascus,  and  to  bring  from  thence  in 
chains  all  whom  he  could  find,  both  men  and  women. 
In  ordinary  times — when  that  Jewish  autonomy,  which 
always  meant  Jewish  intolerance,  was  repressed  within 
stern  limits  by  the  Roman  government — it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  carry  out  so  cruel  a  commission. 
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This  might  have  been  urged  as  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty if  an  incidental  expression  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32  had 
not  furnished  a  clue  in  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances. From  this  it  appears  that  at  this  time  the 
city  was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  Aretas  or 
Hareth,  the  powerful  Emir  of  Petra.  Now  there  are" 
notices  in  the  Talmud  which  prove  that  Hareth  stood 
in  finendfy  relations  to  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  and 
we  can  see  how  many  circumstances  thus  concurred 
to  create  for  Saul  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  bring 
the  Christians  of  Damascus  under  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrin. 


I 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE   CONVERSION  OF  SAUL. 

Armed  with  his  credentials,  Saul  started  from  Jerusa-  , 
lem  for  his  journey  of  nearly  150  miles.  He,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  travelling  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  our  Lord  and  His  humble  fol- 
lowers. Saul  was  in  a  very  different  position  ;  the 
little  retinue  which  was  assigned  him  would  treat  him 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  Pharisee  and  a  Rabbi 
— a  legate  a  latere  of  Theophilus,  the  powerful  High 
Priest. 

The  journey  could  not  occupy  less  than  a  week,  and 
even  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  persecutor  would  scarcely 
enable  him  to  get  rid  of  the  habitual  leisureliness 
of  Eastern  travelling.  And  thus,  as  they  made  their 
way  along  the  difficult  and  narrow  roads,  Saul  would 
be  doomed  to  a  week  of  necessary  reflection.  Hitherto, 
ever  since  those  hot  disputes  in  the  synagogues  of 
Cilician  Hellenists,  he  had  been  living  in  a  whirl  of 
business  which  could  have  left  him  but  little  time  for 
quiet  thought.  That  active  inquisition  into  which  he 
had    been    plunged    must    have   absorbed    his    whole 
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energies,  and  left  him  no  inclination  to  face  the 
difficult  questions  which  had  begun  to  rise  in  his 
mind  (Rom.  vii.  8,-9,  10). 

But  now  that  he  was  journeying  day  after  day 
towards  Damascus,  how  could  he  save  himself  from 
his  own  thoughts  ?  He  could  not  converse  with  the 
attendants  who  were  to  execute  his  decisions.  They 
were  mere  subordinates — members,  perhaps,  of  the 
Temple  guard — ignorant  Levites,  whose  function  it 
would  be  to  drag  with  them  on  his  return  the  miser- 
able gang  of  trembling  heretics.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  vacuity  of  thought  in  which  most  men  live 
was  for  Saul  a  thing  impossible.  He  could  not  help 
meditating  as  the  sages  bade  the  religious  Jew  to 
meditate,  on  the  precepts  and  promises  of  his  own 
Law.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  since  he  had  en- 
countered Stephen  he  had  the  uninterrupted  leisure 
to  face  the  whole  question  calmly  and  seriously,  in 
the  solitude  of  thoughts  which  could  no  longer  be 
sophisticated  by  the  applause  of  Pharisaic  partisans. 
f/He  was  forced  to  go  up  into  the  dark  tribunal  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  set  himself  before  himself. 

Day  after  day,  as  he  rode  on  under  the  morning 
sunlight  or  the  bright  stars  of  an  Eastern  night,  the 
thoughts  of  Saul  would  be  overwhelmingly  engaged. 
They  would  wander  back  over  the  past ;  they  w^ould 
glance  sadly  at  the  future.  Those  were  happy  years 
in  Tarsus  ;  happy  hours  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel, 
where  there  first  dawned  upon  his  soul  the  glories  of 
Moses  and  Solomon,  of  the  Law  and  the  Temple. 
Those  were  golden  days  when  he  listened  to  the 
promised  triumphs  of  the  Messiah,  and  was  told  how 
near  was  that  day  when  the  Holy  Land  should  be 
exalted,  and  when  the  vaunted  strength  of  Rome 
should  be  shattered  like  a  potsherd !  But  had  not 
something  of  the  splendour  faded  from  these  more 
youthful  dreams?  What  had  the  righteousness  of  the 
Law  done  for  him  ?     He  had  lived,  as  far  as  men  were 
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concerned,  an  honourable  life.  He  had  been  exceed- 
ingly blameless  in  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  ;  but 
what  inward  joy  had  he  derived  from  them  ? — what 
enlightenment? — what  deliverance  from  that  law  of 
his  members,  which,  do  what  he  would,  still  worked 
fatally  against  the  law  in  his  mind?  His  sins  of  pride 
and  passion,  and  frailty — would  not  a  jealous  God 
avenge  them  ?  Was  there  any  exemption  at  all  from 
the  Law's  curse  of  "  death  "  ?  Was  there  any  de- 
liverance at  all  from  this  ceaseless  trouble  of  a  nature 
dissatisfied  with  itself,  and  therefore  wavering  like  a 
wave  of  the  troubled  sea  ? 

Would  the  deliverance  be  secured  by  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  ?  That  advent  for  the  nation  would 
be  triumph  and  victory  ;  would  it  be  for  the  individual 
also,  release  from  heavy  bondage,  forgiveness  of  past 
sins,  strength  in  present  weakness  ? 

And  then  it  must  have  flashed  across  him  that  these 
Nazaienes,  at  any  rate,  whom  he  had  been  hunting 
and  slaying,  said  that  it  would.  For  them  the  Mes- 
siah had  come,  and  certainly  they  had  found  peace. 
It  was  true  that  their  Messiah  was  despised  and  re- 
jected ;  but  was  not  that  the  very  thing  which  had  been 
said  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  that  prophecy  to 
which  they  always  appealed,  and  which  also  said  that 
which  his  troubled  conscience  needed  most:  — 

"Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten 
of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  ;  and  with 
His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own 
way  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  inquity  of  us 
all  "  (Isa.  liii.  4—6)  ? 

This  passage  certainly  gave  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  from  any  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  contemplate.     Yet  the  Rabbis  had 
E 
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said  that  all  prophecies  were  Messianic.  Jesus  had 
been  crucified.  A  crucified  Messiah  was  a  horrible 
thought.  And  if  His  physical  condition  turned  out 
to  be  meaner  than  Israel  had  always  expected,  yet 
surely  the  spiritual  conception,  as  he  had  heard  it 
from  these  hated  Galilasans,  was  infinitely  lovelier ! 
They  spoke — and  oh,  undeniably  those  were  blessed 
words! — of  a  Messiah  through  whom  they  obtained 
forgiveness  of  sins.  If  this  were  true,  what  infinite 
comfort  it  brought !  how  it  ended  the  hopelessness 
of  the  weary  struggle  !  The  Law,  indeed,  promised 
life  to  perfect  obedience.  But  who  ever  had  attained, 
who  could  attain,  to  that  perfect  obedience  ?  And  if, 
as  Avas  too  true,  Israel  had  not  attained — if  he  him- 
self had  not  attained — to  the  law  of  righteousness, 
what  hope  was  there  ? 

So,  day  by  day,  his  mind  filled  more  and  more  with 
distracting  doubts,  his  imagination  haunted  by  sights 
of  cruelty  which,  in  spite  of  all  zeal,  harrowed  up  his 
soul,  he  journeyed  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 

And  now  the  journey  was  nearly  over.  Hermon 
had  long  been  gleaming  before  them,  and  the  chain 
of  Antilibanus.  They  had  been  traversing  a  bare, 
bleak,  glaring,  undulating  plain,  and  had  reached 
the  village  of  Kaukab,  or  "the  Star."  At  that  point 
a  vision  of  surpassing  beauty  bursts  upon  the  eye  of 
the  weary  traveller.  Thanks  to  the  "golden  Abana  " 
and  the  winding  Pharpar,  which  flow  on  either  side 
of  the  ridge,  the  wilderness  blossoms  like  the  rose. 
Instead  of  brown  and  stony  wastes,  we  begin  to  pass 
under  the  flickering  shadows  of  ancient  olive-trees. 
Below,  out  of  a  soft  sea  of  verdure — amid  masses  of 
the  foliage  of  walnuts  and  pomegranates  and  palms, 
rise  the  white  terraced  roofs  and  glittering  cupolas 
of  the  immemorial  city  of  Avhich  the  beauty  has  been 
compared  in  every  age  to  the  beauty  of  a  Paradise 
of  God.  There,  amid  its  gardens  of  rose^  and  groves 
of  delicious  fruity  with  the  gleam  of  waters  that  flowed 
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through  it,  flooded  with  the  gold  of  breathless  morrij 
lay  the  eye  of  the  East. 

It  was  high  noon — and  in  a  Syrian  noon  the  sun 
shines  fiercely  overhead  in  an  intolerable  blaze  of 
boundless  light,  the  cloudless  sky  glows  like  molten 
brass  ;  the  white  earth  underneath  the  feet  glares  like 
iron  in  the  furnace  ;  the  whole  air,  as  we  breathe  it, 
seems  to  quiver  as  though  it  were  pervaded  with 
subtle  flames. 

That  Saul  and  his  comrades  should  at  such  a 
moment  have  still  been  pressing  forward  on  their 
journey  would  seem  to  argue  a  troubled  impatience, 
an  impassioned  haste.  Generally  at  that  time  of  day 
the  traveller  will  be  resting  in  his  khan,  or  lying 
under  the  shelter  of  his  tent.  But  it  was  Saul  who 
would  regulate  the  movements  of  his  little  company  ; 
and  Saul  was  pressing  on. 

Then  suddenly  all  was  ended — the  eager  haste,  the 
agonising  struggle,  the  deadly  mission,  the  mad  in- 
fatuation, the  feverish  desire  to  quench  doubt  in  per- 
secution. Round  them  suddenly  from  heaven  there 
lightened  a  great  light.  It  was  not  Saul  alone  who 
was  conscious  of  it.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
atmosphere  had  caught  fire,  and  they  were  suddenly 
wrapped  in  sheets  of  blinding  splendour.  And  with 
the  light  came  to  those  who  journeyed  with  Saul  an 
awful  but  unintelligible  sound.  As  though  by  some 
universal  flash  from  heaven  they  were  all  struck  to 
earth  together,  and  when  the  others  had  arisen  and 
had  partially  recovered  from  their  terror,  Saul  was 
still  prostrate  there.  They  were  conscious  that  some- 
thing   awful    had   happened. 

But  that  which  happened  was  not  meant  for  those 
who  journeyed  with  Saul :  it  was  meant  for  him  ;  and 
of  that  w^hich  he  saw  and  which  he  heard  he  con- 
fessedly could  be  the  only  witness.  They  could  only 
say  that  a  light  had  shone  from  heaven,  but  to  Saul 
it  was  a  light  from  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  City 
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of  God — a  ray  from  the  light  which  no  man  can  ap- 
proach unto. 

And  about  that  which  he  saw  and  heard  he  never 
wavered.  It  was  the  most  unalterable  conviction  of 
his  soul :  it  was  the  very  crisis  and  most  intense 
moment  of  his  life.  At  that  instant  God  had  shown 
him  His  secret  and  His  covenant.  Gqd  had  spoken 
to  him^  had  struck  him  into  darkness  out  of  the  noon- 
day, only  that  He  might  kindle  a  noon  in  the  mid- 
night of  his  heart.  From  that  moment  Saul  was 
converted.  A  change  total,  utter,  final  had  passed 
over  him,  had  transformed  him.  God  had  called 
him,  had  revealed  His  Son  in  him,  had  given  him 
grace  and  power  to  become  an  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, had  sent  him  forth  to  preach  the  faith  which 
he  had  once  destroyed,  had  shone  in  his  heart  to  give 
"  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  6). 

And  the  means  of  this  mighty  change  all  lay  in 
this  one  fact: — at  that  awful  moment  he  had  seen 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i  Cor.  ix.  i  ;  xv.  8).  To  him, 
the  persecutor,  the  risen,  the  glorified  Jesus  had  ap- 
peared. He  had  "been  apprehended  by  Christ."  On 
that  appearance  all  his  faith  was  founded  ;  on  that 
pledge  of  resurrection — of  immortality  to  himself, 
and  to  the  dead  who  die  in  Christ — all  his  hopes  were 
anchored.  If  that  belief  were  unsubstantial,  then 
all  his  life  and  all  his  labours  were  a  delusion  and  a 
snare — he  was  a  wretch,  more  to  be  pitied  than  the 
wretchedest  of  the  children  of  the  world. 

The  strength  of  this  conviction  became  the  leading 
force  in  Paul's  future  life.  He  tells  us  that  when  the 
blaze  of  glory  lightened  round  him  he  was  struck  to 
\;he  earth,  and  there  he  remained  till  the  voice  bade 
him  rise,  and  when  he  rose  his  eyes  were  blinded  ; — 
he  opened  them  on  darkness. 

Though  there  may  be  trivial  variations,  obviously 
reconcilable,  and  absolutely  unimportant,  in  the  thrice- 
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> 
repeated  accounts  of  this  event,  yet  in  the  narration  of 

the  main  fact  there  is  no  shadow  of  variation.  And 
the  main  fact  as  St.  Paul  always  related  and  referred 
to  it  was  this — that,  after  several  days'  journey,  when  ^ 
they  were  now  near  Damascus,  some  awful  incident 
which  impressed  them  all  alike  as  an  infolding  fire  and  ^ 
a  supernatural  sound  arrested  their  progress,  and  in  ^ 
that  light,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  Saul  saw  a 
mortal  shape  and  heard  a  human  voice  saying  to  him, 
"Shaul,  Shaul  " — for  it  is  remarkable  how  the  vivid- 
ness of  that  impression  is  incidentally  preserved  in 
each  form  of  the  narrative — "why  persecutest  thou 
Me.?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads." 
But  at  that  av/ful  moment  Saul  did  not  recognise  the 
speaker,  whom  on  earth  he  had  never  seen  "Who  art 
Thou,  Lord?"  he  said.  And  He — "I  am  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest." 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  !  "  Why  did  the  glorified  speaker 
here  adopt  the  name  of  His  obscurity  on  earth  ?  Why, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  asks,  did  He  not  say,  "  I  am  the 
Son  of  God  ;  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning ;  He 
that  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ;  He  who  is 
in  the  form  of  God  ;  He  who  stretched  out  the  heaven  ; 
He  who  made  the  earth  ;  He  who  levelled  the  sea ;  He 
who  created  the  angels  ;  He  who  is  everywhere  and 
filleth  all  things  ;  He  who  was  pre-existent  and  was 
begotten  ?  "  Why  did  He  not  utter  those  awful  titles, 
but,  "  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  " — from  the  earthly  city, 
from  the  earthly  home  ?  Because  His  persecutor  knew 
Him  not ;  for  had  he  known  Him  he  would  not  have 
persecuted  Him.  He  knew  not  that  He  had  been 
begotten  of  the  Father,  but  that  He  was  from  Nazareth 
he  knew.  Had  He  then  said  to  him,  "I  am  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning.  He  who 
made  the  heaven,"  Saul  might  have  said,  "That  is 
not  He  whom  I  am  persecuting."  Had  He  uttered  to 
him  those  vast  and  bright  and  lofty  titles,  Saul  might 
have  said,    "This  is  not  the  crucified."     But   that  he 
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may  know  that  he  is  persecuting  Llim  who  was  made 
flesh,  He  says,  "I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou 
persecutest."  This,  then,  was  the  Messiah  whom  he 
had  hated  and  despised — this  v/as  He  who  to  guide 
back  his  wandering  footsteps  into  the  straight  furrow 
had  held  in  His  hand  that  unseen  goad  against  which, 
like  some  stubborn  ox,  he  had  struggled  and  kicked 
in  vain. 

And  when  the  Voice   of  that  speaker  from  out  of 

the  unapproachable  brightness  had,  as  it  were,  smitten 

him  to  the  very  earth  with  remorse  by  the  sense  of 

,  this  awful  truth,— "But  rise,"  it  continued,  and  "stand 

/  upon  thy  feet,   and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be 

V    told  thee  what  thou  must  do." 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  words  are,  with  trivial 
differences,  given  in  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  in  St. 
Paul's  speech  from  the  steps  of  Antonia.  In  his  speech 
before  Agrippa,  it  might  seem  as  if  more  had  been 
spoken  then.  But  in  this  instance  again  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  after  the  first  appalling  question, 
"Shaul,  Shaul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  which  re- 
mained branded  so  vividly  upon  his  heart,  Paul  could 
himself  have  said  how  m.uch  of  the  revelation  which 
henceforth  transfigured  his  life  was  derived  from  the 
actual  moment  when  he  lay  blinded  and  trembling  on 
the  ground,  and  how  much  from  the  subsequent  hours 
of  deep  external  darkness  and  brightening  inward  light. 

Saul  rose  another  man :  he  had  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  things  temporal,  he  rose  in  awful  consciousness  of 
the  things  eternal ;  he  had  fallen  a  proud,  intolerant, 
persecuting  Jew,  he  rose  a  humble,  broken-hearted, 
penitent  Christian.  In  that  moment  a  new  element 
had  been  added  to  his  being.  Henceforth — to  use  his 
own  deep  and  dominant  expression — he  was  "in 
Christ."  God  had  found  him;  Jesus  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  in  one  flash  changed  him  from  a  raging 
Pharisee  into  a  true  disciple — from  the  murderer  of  the 
saints  into  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
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Saul  rose,  and  all  was  dark.  The  dazzling  vision 
had  passed  away,  and  with  it  also  the  glittering  city, 
the  fragrant  gardens,  the  burning  noon.  Amazed  and 
startled,  his  attendants  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  to  Damascus.  He  had  meant  to  enter  the  city 
in  all  the  importance  of  a  Commissioner  from  the  San- 
hedrin,  and  he  had  meant  to  leave  the  city,  perhaps, 
amid  multitudes  of  his  applauding  countrymen,  ac- 
companied by  a  captive  train  of  he  knew  not  how  many 
dejected  Nazarenes.  How  different  were  his  actual 
entrance  and  his  actual  exit !  He  is  led  through  the 
city  gate,  stricken,  dejected,  trembling,  longing  only 
to  be  the  learner  and  the  suppliant,  and  the  lowest 
brother  among  those  whom  he  had  intended  to  destroy. 
He  was  ignominiously  let  out  of  the  city,  alone,  in'-""''''^ 
imminent  peril  of  arrest  or  assassination,  through  a 
window,  in  a  basket,  down  the  wall. 

They  led  him  to  the  house  of  Judas,  in  that  long 
street  which  leads  through  the  city  and  is  still  called 
Straight ;  and  there,  in  blindness,  in  bodily  suffering, 
in  mental  agitation,  unable  or  unwilling  to  eat  or 
drink,  the  glare  of  that  revealing  light  ever  before  his 
darkened  eyes,  the  sound  of  that  reproachful  voice  ^^ 
ever  in  his  ringing  ears,  Saul  lay  for  three  days.  At 
last  the  tumult  of  his  being  found  relief  in  prayer, 
and,  in  a  vision  full  of  peace,  he  saw  one  of  those 
brethren  for  a  visit  from  whom  he  seems  hitherto  to 
have  yearned  in  vain,  come  to  him  and  heal  him.  ^ 
This  brother  was  Ananias,  a  Christian,  but  a  Christian 
held  in  respect  by  all  the  Jews,  and  therefore  a  fit 
envoy  to  come  among  the  Pharisaic  adherents  by 
whom  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Saul  was  still  sur- 
rounded. It  was  not  without  shrinking  that  Ananias 
had  been  led  to  make  this  visit.  He  had  heard  of 
Saul's  ravages  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  fierce  designs 
against  the  brethren  at  Damascus  ;  nay,  even  of  the 
letters  of  authority  from  the  High  Priest  which  were 
still   in  his  hand.     He  had  heard,   too,   of  what  had 
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befallen  him  on  the  way,  but  it  had  not  wholly  con- 
quered his  not  unnatural  distrust.     A  divine  injunc- 
tion aided  the  charity  of  one  who,  as  a  Christian,  felt 
the  duty  of  believing  all  things,  and  hoping  all  things. 
The  Lord,   appearing  to   him   in   a  dream,    told  him 
that  the  zeal  which  had  burned  so  fiercely  in  the  cause 
of  Sadducees  should  henceforth  be  a  fiery  angel  of  the 
Cross— that  this  pitiless  persecutor  should  be  a  chosen 
vessel   to   carry  the  name  of   Christ  before   Gentiles, 
kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel.     "For  I  will  show 
him,"  said  the  vision,  "how  much  he  must  suffer  for 
My  name."     The  good  Ananias  hesitated  no  longer. 
He  entered  into  the  house  of  Judas,  and  while  his  very 
presence  seemed  to  breathe  peace,   he  addressed  the 
sufferer  by  the  dear  title  of  brother,  and  laying  his 
hands  upon  the  clouded  eyes,  bade  him  rise,  and  see, 
and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  "Be  baptised,"  he 
added,  "and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord."     The  words  of  blessii>g  and  trust  were 
to  the  troubled  nerves  and  aching  heart  of  the  sufferer 
a  healing    in    themselves.       Immediately    "there   fell 
from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales."     He  rose,   and 
saw,  and  took  food  and  was  strengthened,  and  received 
from  the  hands  of  his  humble  brother  that  sacrament 
by  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  full  privileges  of 
the  new  faith.     He  became  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been  for  months 
the  most  passionate  desire  and  the  most  active  pur- 
pose of  his  life. 

Fruitful  indeed  must  have  been  the  conversation 
which  he  held  with  Ananias,  and  doubtless  with  other 
brethren,  in  the  delicious  calm  that  followed  this 
heart-shaking  moment  of  conviction.  In  those  days 
Ananias  must  more  and  more  have  confirmed  him  in 
the  high  destiny  which  the  voice  of  revelation  had  also 
marked  out  to  himself.  What  became  of  his  com- 
mission ;  what  he  did  with  the  High  Priest's  letters  ; 
how    his    subordinates    demeaned    themselves ;    what 
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alarming  reports  they  took  back  to  Jerusalem  ;  with 
what  eyes  he  was  regarded  by  the  Judaic  synagogues 
of  Damascus — ^we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  do  know  that 
in  those  days,  whether  they  were  few  or  many,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  clear  to  him  that  "  God  had 
chosen  him  to  know  His  will,  and  see  that  Just  One, 
and  hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth,  and  be  His  witness 
unto  all  men  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard." 


V 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE    RETIREMENT    OF    ST.    PAUL. 

Saul  was  now  a  "Nazarene,"  but  many  a  year  of 
thought  and  training  had  to  elapse  before  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  great  mission  of  his  life. 

If,  indeed,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  our  only\ 
source  of  information  respecting  him,  we  should  have  V 
been  compelled  to  suppose  that  he  instantly  plunged 
into  the  work  of  teaching.  "  He  was  with  the  disciples 
in  Damascus  certain  days,"  says  St.  Luke;  "and  im- 
mediately in  the  synagogues  he  began  to  preach  Jesus 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  "  (Acts  ix,  19,  20),  and  he 
proceeds  to  narrate  the  amazement  of  the  Jews,  the 
growing  power  of  Saul's  demonstrations,  and,  after 
an  indefinite  period  had  elapsed,  the  plot  of  the  Jews 
against  him,  and  his  escape  from  Damascus. 

But  St.  Luke  never  gives,  nor  professes  to  give,  a 
complete  biography.  During  the  time  that  he  was 
the  companion  of  the  Apostle  his  details,  indeed,  are 
numerous  and  exact ;  but  if  even  in  this  later  part  of 
his  career  he  never  mentions  Titus,  or  once  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  wrote  a  single  epistle,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  his  notices  of  the  Apostle's 
earlier  career  are  fragmentary,  either  because  he  knew 
no  more,  or  because,  in  his  brief  space,  he  suppressed 

E* 
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all  circumstances  that  did  not  bear  on  his  immediate 

purpose. 

.  Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to  the  biographic  retrospect 
in   the   Epistle  to   the   Galatians,    in  which   St.    Paul 
refers  to  this  period  to  prove  the  independence  of  his 
Y  apostolate,  we  find  that  in  the  Acts  the  events  of  three 

lAyears  have  been  compressed  into  as  many  verses,  and 
that,   instead  of  immediately  beginning  to  preach  at 
v/Damascus,  he  immediately  retired  into  Arabia.     For 
"when,"   he   says,    "He  who   separated   me  from   my 
mother's   womb,    and   called   me    by   His    grace,   was 
.pleased  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach 
^  Him  among  the  Gentiles,  immediately  I  did  not  com- 
municate with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  went  I  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  me,  but  I 
went   away   into    Arabia,    and    again    I    returned    to 
Damascus." 

No  one,  I  think,  who  reads  this  passage  attentively 
can  deny  that  it  gives  the  impression  of  an  intentional 
retirement  from  human  intercourse.  What  would  all 
psychological  considerations  lead  us  to  think  likely 
in  the  case  of  one  circumstanced  as  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was   after  his   sudden  and   strange  conversion?     The 

^'  least  likely  course  would  be  for  him  to  have  plunged 
at  once  into  the  arena  of  controversy,  and  to  have 
passed,  without  pause  or  breathing-space,  from  the 
position  of  a  leading  persecutor  into  that  of  a  promi- 
nent champion.  In  the  case  of  men  of  shallow  nature, 
or  superficial  convictions,  such  a  proceeding  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  it  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  not 
thus  with  souls  which  have  been  arrested  in  mid-career 
by  the  heart-searching  voice  of  God.  The  lifelong 
convictions  of  any  man  may  be  reversed  in  an  instant, 
and  that  sudden  reversion  often  causes  a  marvellous 
change ;  but  it  is  never  in  an  instant  that  the  whole 
,  nature  and  character  of  a  man  are  transformed  from 
what  they  were  before.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  change   more  total,   any  rift   of   difference   more 
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deep,  than  that  which  separated  Saul  the  persecutor 
from  Paul  the  Apostle  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  he  v/ould 
need  a  quiet  period  in  which  to  elaborate  his  thoughts, 
to  commune  in  secrecy  and  in  silence  with  his  own 
soul.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  understand  the 
Scriptures  ;  to  co-ordinate  his  old  with  his  new  beliefs. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Saul  had  begun  at 
once  to  argue  with  and  to  preach  to  others,  he  could 
hardly  have  done  the  work  he  did.  To  suppose  that 
the  truths  of  which  afterwards  he  became  the  appointed 
teacher  were  all  revealed  to  him  as  by  one  flash  of 
light,  is  to  suppose  that  which  is  alien  to  God's  deal- 
ings with  the  human  soul,  and  which  utterly  contra- 
dicts the  phenomena  of  that  long  series  of  Epistles  in 
which  we  watch  the  progress  of  his  thoughts.  Even 
on  grounds  of  historic  probability,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Saul  should  at  once  have  been  able  to  substitute 
a  propaganda  for  an  inquisition.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  brethren 
to  trust,  and  still  more  difficult  for  the  Jews  to  tolerate 
him.  The  latter  would  have  treated  him  as  a  shame- 
less renegade  ;  the  former  would  have  mistrusted  him 
as  a  secret  spy. 

We  might,  perhaps,  have  expected  that  Saul  would 
have  stayed  quietly  among  the  Christians  at  Damascus, 
mingling  unobtrusively  in  their  meetings,  listening  to 
them,  learning  of  them,  taking  at  their  love-feasts 
the  humblest  place.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
cherished,  in  these  first  days  of  his  Christian  career, 
the  developed  purpose  of  preaching  an  independent 
Gospel.  Assailed,  as  he  subsequently  was,  on  all 
sides,  but  thwarted  most  of  all  by  the  espionage  of 
false  brethren,  and  the  calumnies  of  those  who  desired 
to  throw  doubt  on  his  inspired  authority,  it  was  indeed 
a  providential  circumstance  that  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed his  conversion  were  such  as  to  separate  him  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  appearance  of  discipleship  to 
human  instructors.     As  a  Pharisee  he  had  sat  at  the 
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feet  of  Gamaliel ;  as  a  Christian  he  called  no  man  his 
master.     He  asserts,  with  reiterated  earnestness,  that 
his  teaching  as  well  as  his  authority,  "his  Gospel  "  no 
less   than  his  Apostleship,   had  been  received   imme- 
diately from  God.     Indeed,   the  main   object  of  that 
intensely  interesting  and  characteristic  narrative  which 
occupies  the  first  two   chapters  of  the  Epistle  to   the 
Galatians  is  to  establish  the  declaration  which  he  felt 
it   necessary  to  make   so   strongly,  that   "the   Gospel 
preached  by  him  was  not  a  human  gospel,  and  that  he 
did  not  even  receive  it  from  any  human  being,  nor  was 
he  taught  it,  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Had  he  not  been  able  to  assure  his  converts  of  this, 
he  might  have  furnished  another  instance  of  one  whose 
opinions  have  been  crushed  and  silenced  by  the  empty 
authority  of  names.     It  was  indispensable  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  truth  that  he  should  be  listened  to 
as  an  Apostle  "neither  of  man,  nor  by  any  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
Had  his  Apostleship  emanated  from  the  Twelve,  or 
been  conferred  on  him  by  the  consecrating  act  of  any 
one  of  them,  then  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  superior  commission,  a  certain  coercive  power. 
If,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  had  no  such  power, 
it  was  because  he  had  received  his  commission  directly 
from  his  Lord.     And  to   this  independence   of  know- 
ledge he  often  refers.     He  tells  the  Thessalonians,  "by 
the  Word  of  the  Lord"  (i   Thess.   iv.   15),   that  those 
who  were  still  alive  at  the  Second  Advent  should  gain 
no   advantage   or  priority   over  those  that   slept.     He 
tells  the   Ephesians   (Eph.    iii.    3 — 6)   that  it   was   by 
revelation  that  God  "made  known  to  him  the  mystery 
which  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  to  the 
sons  of  men — namely,  that  the  Gentiles  are  co-heirs 
and  co-members   and  co-partakers  of  the  promise  in 
Christ  Jesus  through  the  Gospel  of  which  he  became 
a  minister  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which  was  given  him  according  to  the  mighty  working 
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of  His  power."  He  tells  the  Colossians  (Col.  i.  25) 
that  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Church  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  stewardship  of  God  given  to  him  for 
them,  that  he  might  fully  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
the  mystery  hidden  from  the  ages  and  the  genera- 
tions." From  these  and  from  other  passages  it  seems 
clear  that  what  St.  Paul  meant  to  represent  as  special 
subjects  of  the  revelation  which  he  had  received,  w^ere 
partly  distinct  views  of  what  rule  ought  to  be  followed 
by  Christians  in  special  instances,  partly  great  facts 
about  the  resurrection,  partly  the  direct  vision  of  a 
Saviour  not  only  risen  from  the  dead,  but  exalted  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  ;  but  especially  the  central  and 
peculiar  fact  of  his  teaching  "  the  mystery  of  Christ  " — 
the  truth  once  secret,  but  now  revealed — the  deliver- 
ance which  He  had  wrought,  the  justification  by  faith 
which  He  had  rendered  possible,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
free  offer  of  this  great  salvation  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  after  his 
recovery  from  the  shock  of  conviction  with  which  his 
soul  must  long  have  continued  to  tremble,  Paul  only 
spent  a  few  quiet  days  with  Ananias,  and  any  other 
brethren  who  would  hold  out  to  him  the  right  hand  of 
friendship.  He  might  talk  with  them  of  the  life  which 
Jesus  had  lived  on  earth.  He  might  hear  from  them 
those  reminiscences  of  the  most 

"  Sinless  years, 
Which  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue," 

of  which  the  most  precious  were  afterwards  recorded 
by  the  four  Evangelists.  But  of  the  mystery  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  preach — of  that  which  emphati- 
cally he  called  "his  Gospel  "—neither  Ananias  (who 
was  himself  a  rigid  Jew),  nor  any  of  the  disciples,  could 
tell  him  anything.  That  was  taught  him  by  God  alone. 
But  he  could  not  in  any  case  have  stayed  long  in 
Damascus.  His  position  there  was  for  the  present 
untenable.     Alike    the    terror   with   which    his   arrival 
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must  have  been  expected  by  the  brethren,  and  the 
expectation  which  it  had  aroused  among  the  Jews, 
would  make  him  the  centre  of  hatred  and  suspicion, 
of  rumour  and  curiosity.  He  may  even  have  been  in 
danger  of  arrest  by  the  very  subordinates  to  whom 
his  sudden  change  of  purpose  must  have  seemed  to 
delegate  his  commission.  But  a  stronger  motive  for 
retirement  than  all  this  would  be  the  yearning  for 
solitude  ;  the  intense  desire  to  be  for  a  tim^e  alone 
with  God.  And  so  Saul  went  to  Arabia — a  word  which 
,^'must,  I  think,  be  understood  in  its  popular  and  primary 
'  ^ sense  to  mean  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

He  who  had  been  a  persecutor  in  honour  of  Moses, 
would  henceforth  be  himself  represented  as  a  renegade 
from  Moses.  The  most  zealous  of  the  living  servants 
of  Mosaism  was  to  be  the  man  who  should  prove  most 
convincingly  that  Mosaism  was  to  vanish  away. 

Was  it  not  natural,   then,   that  he   should  long  to 
visit  the  holy  ground  where  the  bush  had  glowed  in 
unconsuming  fire,  and  the  granite  crags  had  trembled 
at  the  voice  which  uttered  the  fiery  Law?     Would  the 
shadow  of  good  things  look  so  much  of  a  shadow  if  he 
visited  the  very  spot  where  the  great  Lawgiver  and  the 
great  Prophet  had  held  high  communings  with  God? 
\y         How  long  he  stayed,  we  do  not  know.     It  has  usually 
/       been  assumed  that  his  stay  was  brief ;  to  me  it  seems 
.far  more  probable  that  it  occupied  no  small  portion  of 
V^  those    "three    years"    (Gal.   i.    i8)  which   he  tells  us 
elapsed  before  he  visited  Jerusalem.    As  to  the  general 
correctness    of  this   conclusion  I  can  feel  no   doubt ; 
the  only  point  which  must  always  remain  dubious  is 
whether  the  phrase  "three  years"  means  three  com- 
plete years,  or  Avhether  it  means  one  full  year,  and  a 
part,    however   short,    of  two   other  years.     From   the 
\y  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life  we  can  attain  no  certainty 
on  this  point,  though  such  lights  as  we  have  are  slightly 
in   favour  of   the   longer  rather    than    of   the    shorter 
period. 
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Very  much  depends  upon  the  question  whether 
physical  infirmity,  and  prostration  of  health,  were  in 
part  the  cause  of  this  retirement  and  inactivity.  And 
here  again  we  are  on  uncertain  ground,  because  this 
at  once  opens  the  often  discussed  problem  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  affliction  to  which  St.  Paul  so  patheti- 
cally alludes  as  his  "stake  in  the  flesh."  I  am  led  to 
touch  upon  that  question  here,  because  I  believe  that 
this  dreadful  affliction,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
had  its  origin  at  this  very  time.  The  melancholy 
through  which,  like  a  fire  at  midnight,  his  enthusiasm 
burns  its  way — the  deep  despondency  which  sounds  like 
an  undertone  even  amid  the  bursts  of  exultation  which 
triumph  over  it,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  this.  It  gave  to  St.  Paul  that  painful 
self-consciousness  which  is  in  itself  a  daily  trial  to 
any  man  who,  in  spite  of  an  innate  love  for  retire- 
ment, is  thrust  against  his  will  into  publicity  and 
conflict. 

No  one  can  even  cursorily  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
without  observing  that  he  was  aware  of  something  in 
his  aspect  or  his  personality  which  distressed  him  with 
an  agony  of  humiliation — something  which  seems  to 
force  him,  against  every  natural  instinct  of  his  dis- 
position, into  language  which  sounds  to  himself  like 
a  boastfulness  which  was  abhorrent  to  him,  but  which 
he  finds  to  be  more  necessary  to  himself  than  to  other 
men.  It  is  as  though  he  felt  that  his  appearance  was 
against  him.  His  language  leaves  on  us  the  impression 
of  one  who  was  acutely  sensitive,  and  whose  sensitive- 
ness of  temperament  has  been  aggravated  by  a  mean- 
ness of  presence  which  is  indeed  forgotten  by  the 
friends  who  know  him,  but  which  raises  in  strangers 
a  prejudice  not  always  overcome.  Many,  indeed,  of 
the  brethren  in  the  little  churches  which  he  founded, 
had  so  "grappled  him  to  their  souls  with  hooks  of 
steel,"  that  he  could  speak  in  letter  after  letter  of  their 
abounding  love  and  tenderness  and  gratitude  towards 
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him— that  he  can  call  them  "  my  little  children  " — 
that  he  can  assume  their  intense  desire  to  see  him, 
and  can  grant  that  desire  as  an  express  favour  to 
them  J  and  that  he  is  even  forced  to  soothe  those 
jealousies  of  affection  which  were  caused  by  his  accept- 
ance of  aid  from  one  church  which  he  would  not  accept 
from  others. 

But  he  is  also  well  aware  that  he  is  hated  with  a 
perfect  virulence  of  hatred,  and  (which  is  much  more 
w^ounding  to  such  a  spirit)  that  with  this  hatred  there 
is  a  large  mixture  of  unjust  contempt.  From  this 
contempt  even  of  the  contemptible,  from  this  hatred 
even  of  the  hateful,  he  .could  not  but  shrink,  though 
he  knew  that  is  often  the  penalty  with  which  the  world 
rewards  service,  and  the  tribute  which  virtue  receives 
from  vice. 

It  is  this  which  explains  the  whole  style  and  charac- 
ter of  his  Epistles.  The  charges  which  his  enemies 
made  against  him  have  their  foundation  in  facts  about 
his  method  and  address,  which  made  those  charges  all 
the  more  dangerous  and  the  more  stinging  by  giving 
them  a  certain  plausibility.  They  were,  in  fact,  yet 
another  instance  of  those  half-truths  which  are  the 
worst  of  lies.  Thus — adopting  the  taunts  of  his  adver- 
saries, as  he  often  does — he  says  that  he  is  in  presence 
"humble  "  among  them  (2  Cor.  x.  i,  2)  and  "rude  in 
speech  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  6)  ;  he  quotes  their  own  reproach 
that  "his  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  his  speech 
contemptible  "  (2  Cor.  x.  10).  Being  confessedly  one 
who  strove  for  peace  and  unity,  who  endeavoured  to 
meet  all  men  half-way,  w^ho  was  ready  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  some,  he 
has  more  than  once  to  vindicate  his  character  from 
those  charges  of  insincerity,  craftiness,  dishonesty, 
guile,  man-pleasing,  and  flattery,  which  are,  perhaps, 
summed  up  in  the  general  depreciation  which  he  so 
indignantly  rebuts,  that  "he  walked  according  to  the 
flesh  "  (2  Cor.  x.  2),  or  in  other  words  that  his  motives 
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were  not  spiritual,  but  low  and  selfish.  He  has,  too, 
to  defend  himself  from  the  insinuation  that  his  self- 
abasements  had  been  needless  and  excessive  (2  Cor. 
xi.  7)  ;  that  even  his  apparent  self-denials  had  only 
been  assumed  as  a  cloak  for  ulterior  views  ;  and  that 
his  intercourse  was  so  marked  by  levity  of  purpose, 
that  there  was  no  trusting  to  his  promises  (2  Cor. 
i.   17). 

Now  how  came  St.  Paul  to  be  made  the  butt  for  such 
calumnies  as  these?  Chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  he 
was,  most  sorely  against  his  will,  the  leader  of  a  party, 
and  because  there  are  in  all  ages  souls  which  delight 
in  lies — men  "  whose  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  and 
the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  "  ;  but  partly, 
also,  because  he  regarded  tact,  concession,  concilia- 
toriness,  as  Divine  weapons  which  God  had  permitted 
him  to  use  against  powerful  obstacles ;  and  partly 
because  it  was  easy  to  satirise  and  misrepresent  a  de- 
pression of  spirits,  a  humility  of  demeanour,  which 
were  either  the  direct  results  of  some  bodily  affliction, 
or  which  the  consciousness  of  this  affliction  had  ren- 
dered habitual. 

And  to  this  he  constantly  refers.     There  is  hardly.   / 
a  letter  in  which  he  does  not  allude  to  his  mental  trials,    ^ 
his  physical   sufferings,   his  persecutions,   his  infirmi-'^''''^  1/ 
ties.      He   tells   the    Corinthians   that   his    intercourse 
with  them  had  been  characterised  by  physical  weak-v/,, 
ness^   fear,  and  much  trembling,     (i   Cor.   ii.  3.)     He 
reminds  the   Galatians   that  he  had  preached   among    ^ 
them  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  severe  sickness. Vy 
(Gal.   iv.    13.)     He  speaks  of  the  inexorable  burden  of  ^^ 
life,   and  its   unceasing   moan.     (2    Cor.    v.    4.)      The 
trouble,  the  perplexity,   the  persecution,   the  prostra- 
tions  which    were   invariable    conditions    of    his    life, 
seem  to  him  like  a  perpetual  carrying  about  with  him 
in  his  body  of  the  mortification — the  putting  to  death 
— of  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  8 — 10)  \  a  perpetual  betrayal  to 
death  for  Christ's  sake — a  perpetual  exhibition  of  the 
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energy  of  death  in  his  outward  life.  He  died  daily, 
he  was  in  deaths  oft  (2  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  31)  ;  he 
was  being  killed  all  the  day  long.     (Rom.  viii.  36.) 

And  this,  too — as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  seems  to 
write  in  Greek  and  think  in  Syriac — is  the  key  to  the 
peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  language.  The  feeling  that 
he  was  inadequate  for  the  mighty  task  which  God  had 
specially  entrusted  to  him  ;  the  dread  lest  his  personal 
insignificance  should  lead  any  of  his  hearers  at  once 
to  reject  a  doctrine  announced  by  a  weak,  suffering, 
distressed,  overburdened  man,  who,  though  an  am- 
bassador of  Christ,  bore  in  his  own  aspect  so  few  of 
the  credentials  of  an  embassy.  Hence  his  language, 
in  man)^  passages,  bears  the  traces  of  almost  morbid 
excitability  in  its  passionate  alternations  of  humility 
with  assertions  of  the  real  greatness  of  his  labours, 
and  of  scorn  and  indignation  against  fickle  weaklings 
and  intriguing  calumniators  with  an  intense  and 
yearning  love.  Sometimes  his  heart  beats  with  such 
quick  emotion,  his  thoughts  rush  with  such  confused 
impetuosity,  that,  in  parenthesis  after  parenthesis,  the 
whole  meaning  becomes  uncertain.  His  feeling  is  so 
intense  that  his  very  words  catch  a  life  of  their  own — 
they  become  "  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet " 
(Gal.  iv.  14 ;  i  Cor.  iv.  13  ;  Phil.  iii.  8).  Sometimes 
he  is  almost  contemptuous  in  his  assertion  of  the  recti- 
tude which  makes  him  indifferent  to  vulgar  criticism 
(i  Cor.  iv.  3),  and  keenly  bitter  in  the  sarcasm  of  his 
self-depreciation.  In  one  or  two  instances  an  enemy 
might  almost  apply  the  word  "brutal  "  to  the  language 
in  which  he  ridicules,  or  denounces,  or  unmasks  the 
impugners  of  his  gospel ;  in  one  or  two  passages  he 
speaks  with  a  tinge  of  irony,  almost  of  irritation, 
about  those  "accounted  to  be  pillars" — the  "out-and- 
out  Apostles,"  who  even  if  they  were  Apostles  ten  times 
over  added  nothing  to  him  ; — but  the  storm  of  passion 
dies  away  in  a  moment ;  he  is  sorry  even  for  the  most 
necessary  and  justly-deserved  severity,  and  all  ends  in 
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expressions  of  tenderness  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  burst 
of  tears.     (Gal.  iv.  19  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4  ;  Rom.  ix.  1—3.) 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  recognise  in  Saul  of  Tarsus 
the  restlessness,  the  vehemence,  the  impetuous  eager- 
ness which  we  see  in  Paul  the  Apostle  ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  the  nervous  shrinking, 
the  profound  distrust  of  his  own  gifts  and  powers  apart 
from  Divine  grace,  which  are  so  repeatedly  manifest 
in  the  language  of  Paul,  the  fettered  captive  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  such  a  man  as  the 
Apostle  became  could  ever  have  been  the  furious 
inquisitor,  the  eager  candidate  for  power  to  suppress 
a  heresy  even  in  distant  cities,  which  Saul  was  before 
the  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  some  physical  humiliation, 
especially  if  it  take  the  form  of  terrible  disfigurement, 
often  acts  in  this  very  way  upon  human  character.  It 
makes  the  bold  shrink ;  it  makes  the  self-confident 
timid  ;  it  makes  those  who  once  loved  publicity  long 
to  hide  themselves  from  the  crowd ;  it  turns  every 
thought  of  the  heart  from  trust  in  self  to  humblest 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Even  a  dangerous 
illness  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  results  like 
these  ;  but  when  the  illness  leaves  its  physical  marks 
for  life  upon  the  frame,  its  effects  are  intensified  ;  it 
changes  a  mirthful  reveller,  like  Francis  of  Assisi,  into 
a  squalid  ascetic  ;  a  favourite  of  society,  like  Francis 
Xavier,  into  a  toilsome  missionary ;  a  gay  soldier,  like 
Ignatius  Loyola,  into  a  rigid  devotee. 

What  the  nature  was  of  this  stake  in  the  flesh— 
whether  epilepsy  or  severe  ophthalmia,  that  came  to 
St.  Paul  as  a  direct  consequence  of  visions  and  revela- 
tions, and  as  a  direct  counteraction  to  the  inflation 
and  self-importance  which  such  exceptional  insight 
might  otherwise  have  caused  to  such  a  character  as  his 
—he  has  not  himself  informed  us.  We  are,  therefore, 
naturally  led  to  suppose  that  the  first  impalement  of 
his  health  by  this  wounding  splinter  accompanied,  or 
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resulted  from,  that  greatest  of  all  his  revelations,  the 
appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Christ  as  he  was  travel- 
ling at  noonday  nigh  unto  Damascus.  If  so,  we  see 
yet  another  reason  for  a  retirement  from  all  exertion 
and  publicity,  which  was  as  necessary  for  his  body  as 
for  his  soul. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    BEGINNING  OF    A  LONG   MARTYRDOM. 

Calmed  by  retirement,  confirmed,  it  may  be,  by  fresh 
y revelations  of  the  will  of  God,  clearer  in  his  concep- 

X  tions  of  truth  and  duty,  Saul  returned  to  Damascus. 
We  need  look  for  no  further  motives  of  his  return 
than  such  as  rose  from  the  conviction  that  he  was 
now  sufficiently  prepared  to  do  the  work  to  which 
Christ  had  called  him. 

He  did  not  at  once  begin  his  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. "  To  the  Jew  first  "  was  the  understood  rule  of 
the  Apostolic  teaching,  and  had  been  involved  in  the 
directions   given  by   Christ   Himself.     It  was  through 

V  the  Jews  that  the  Gentiles  were  most  easily  reached. 
The  proselytes,  numerous  in  every  city,  were  specially 

V-  numerous  at  Damascus,  and  by  their  agency  it  was 
certain  that  every  truth  propounded  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  would,  even  if  only  by  the  agency  of  female 
proselytes,  be  rapidly  communicated  to  the  Gentile 
agora. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  the  synagogues  that  Saul  natu- 
rally resorted,  and  there  that  he  first  began  to  deliver 
his  message.  Since  the  Christians  were  still  in  com- 
munion with  the  synagogue  and  the  Temple — since 
their  leader,  Ananias,  was  so  devout  according  to  the 
law  as  to  have  won  the  willing  testimony  of  all  the 
Jews  who  lived  in  Damascus — no  obstacle  would  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  youthful  Rabbi ;  and  as  he 
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had  been  a  scholar  in  the  most  eminent  of  Jewish 
schools,  his  earliest  appearances  on  the  arena  of 
controversy  would  be  awaited  with  contention  and 
curiosity.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
animosity  against  the  Nazarenes,  which  Saul  himself 
had  kept  alive  in  Jerusalem,  had  as  yet  penetrated  to 
Damascus.  Jews  and  Christians  were  still  living 
together  in  mutual  toleration,  if  not  in  mutual  esteem. 
They  had  been  thus  living  in  Jerusalem  until  the 
spark  of  hatred  had  been  struck  out  by  the  collision 
of  the  Hellenists  of  the  liberal  with  those  of  the 
narrow  school.  To  Saul  if  not  solely,  yet  in  great 
measure,  this  collision  had  been  due  ;  and  Saul  had 
been  on  his  way  to  stir  up  the  same  wrath  and  strife 
in  Damascus,  when  he  had  been  resistlessly  arrested 
by  the  vision  and  the  reproach  of  his  ascended  Lord. 

But  the  authority,  and  the  letters,  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him  alone,  and  none  but  a  few  hot  zealots 
really  desired  that  pious  and  respectable  persons  like 
Ananias — children  of  Abraham,  servants  of  Moses — 
should  be  dragged  to  Jerusalem  by  fanatics  who  would 
do  their  best  to  procure  against  them  the  fatal  vote 
which  might  consign  them  to  the  revolting  horrors  of 
an  almost  obsolete  execution. 

So  that  each  Ruler  of  a  Synagogue  over  whom  Saul 
might  have  been  domineering  with  all  the  pride  of 
superior  learning,  and  all  the  intemperance  of  flaming 
zeal,  might  be  glad  enough  to  see  and  hear  a  man 
who  could  no  longer  hold  in  terror  over  him  the 
commission  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  who  had  now 
rendered  himself  liable  to  the  very  penalties  which, 
not  long  before,  he  had  been  so  eager  to  inflict. 

And  had  Saul  proved  to  be  but  an  ordinary  dis- 
putant, the  placidity  of  Jewish  self-esteem  would  not 
have  been  disturbed,  nor  w^ould  he  have  ruffled  the 
sluggish  stream  of  legal  self-satisfaction.  He  did 
not  speak  of  circumcision  as  superfluous ;  he  said 
nothing  about  the  evanescence  of  the  Temple  service. 
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or  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  more  spiritual  worship. 
He  did  not  breathe  a  word  about  turning  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  subject  of  his  preaching  was  that  "Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God."  At  first  this  preaching  excited  no 
special  indignation.  The  worshippers  in  the  syna- 
gogue only  felt  a  keen  astonishment  that  this  was  the 
man  who  had  ravaged  in  Jerusalem  those  who  called 
on  "this  name,"  and  who  had  come  to  Damascus  for 
the  express  purpose  of  leading  them  bound  to  the 
High  Priest.  But  when  once  self-love  is  seriously 
wounded,  toleration  rarely  survives.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  Jews  of  Damascus.  They  very  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  no  mere  Ananias  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal.  It  was,  throughout  life,  Paul's  un- 
happy fate  to  kindle  the  most  virulent  animosities, 
because,  though  conciliatory  and  courteous  by  tem- 
perament, he  yet  carried  into  his  arguments  that 
intensity  and  forthrightness  which  awaken  dormant 
opposition.  No  one  likes  to  be  suddenly  awakened. 
The  Jews  were  indignant  with  one  who  disturbed  the 
deep  slumber  of  decided  opinions.  They  began  at 
Damascus  to  feel  towards  Saul  that  fierce  detestation 
which  dogged  him  thenceforward  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  Out  of  their  own  Scriptures,  in  their  own  style 
of  dialectics,  by  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  of 
which  they  did  not  dispute  the  validity,  he  simply  con- 
founded them.  He  could  now  apply  the  very  same 
principles  which  in  the  mouth  of  Stephen  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  resist.  The  result  was  an  unanswer- 
able proof  that  the  last  ceon  of  God's  earthly  dispen- 
sations had  now  dawned,  that  old  things  had  passed 
away,  and  all  things  had  become  new. 

If  arguments  are  such  as  cannot  be  refuted,  and  yet 

if  those  who  hear  them  will  not  yield  to  them,   they 

inevitably   excite   a  bitter  rage.     It  was   so  with   the 

/Jews.     Some  time  had  now  elapsed  since  Saul's  return 

y  from  Arabia  (Acts  ix.  23)  ;  and  they  saw  no  immediate 

\  chance  of  getting  rid  of  this  dangerous  intruder.   They 
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therefore  took  refuge  in  what  St.  Chrysostom  calls 
"the  syllogism  of  violence."  It  is  a  far  from  impro- 
bable conjecture  that  it  was  at  this  early  period  that 
the  Apostle  endured  one,  and  perhaps  more  than  one, 
of  those  five  scourgings  which  he  tells  the  Corinthians 
that  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  For  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  resort  at  once  to  the 
strongest  measures,  and  the  scourgings  might  be 
taken  as  a  reminder  that  worse  was  yet  to  come.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  more  striking  proofs  of  the 
severity  of  that  life  which  the  Apostle  so  cheerfully 
endured,  than  the  fact  that  in  his  actual  biography 
not  one  of  these  five  inflictions,  terrible  as  we  know 
that  they  must  have  been,  is  so  much  as  mentioned, 
and  that  in  his  Epistles  they  are  only  recorded,  among 
trials  yet  more  insupportable,  in  a  passing  and  casual 
allusion. 

But  we  know  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem  that  no  such  pain  or  danger  would  have 
put  a  stop  to  his  ministry.  Like  them,  he  would  have 
seen  an  honour  in  such  disgrace.  At  last,  exasperated 
beyond  all  endurance  at  one  whom  they  hated  as  a 
renegade,  they  made  a  secret  plot  to  kill  him.  The 
conspiracy  was  made  known  to  Saul,  and  he  was  on 
his  guard  against  it.  The  Jews  then  took  stronger 
and  more  open  measures.  They  watched  the  gates 
night  and  day  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape. 

There    was   thus    an    imminent   danger    that    Saul  ^\/ 
would  be  cut  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.    ^ 
But  this  was  not  to  be.     The  disciples  "took  Saul  " — 
another  of  the  expressions  which  would  tend  to  show 
that  he  v/as  exceptionally  in  need  of  help — and  put-     ) 
ting  him  in  a  large  rope  basket,  let  him  down  through 
the  window  of  a  house   which   abutted   on   the   wall. 
The  escape  was  full   of  ignominy ;  and  it  may  have  \ 
been  this   humiliation,   or  else  the  fact   of  its  being 
among  the   earliest   perils  which   he  had   undergone, 
that  fixed  it  so  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  St.  Paul. 


f 
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Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  he  mentiorxs  it  to  the 
Corinthians  with  special  emphasis,  after  agonies  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  which  to  us  would  have  seemed 
far  more  formidable.     (2  Cor.  xi.  32.) 

Here,  then,    closed   in   shame  and  danger  the  first 

/page  in  this  chequered  and  sad  career.  How  he  made 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It 
has  been  supposed,  from  the  expression  of  which  he 
makes  use  in  his  speech  to  Agrippa,  that  he  may  have 
preached  in  many  synagogues  on  the  days  which  were 
occupied  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  this  seems 
inconsistent  with  his  own  statement  that  he  was  "un- 
known by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judaea  which  were 
in  Christ."  (Gal.  i.  22.)  It  is  not,  however,  unlikely 
that  he  may  sometimes  have  availed  himself  of  the 
guest-chambers  which  were  attached  to  Jewish  syna- 
gogues ;  and  if  such  was  the  case,  he  might  have 
taught  the  first  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  without 
being  thrown  into  close  contact  with  Christian  com- 
munities. 

In  any  case,  his  journey  could  not  have  been  much 
prolonged,  for  he  tells  us  that  it  was  his  express  object 
to  visit  Peter,  whose  recognition  must  have  b'feen  in- 
valuable to  him,  apart  from  the  help  and  insight 
which  he  could  not  but  derive  from  conversing  with 
one  who  had  long  lived  in  such  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SAUL'S    RECEPTION  AT  JERUSALEM. 

To  re-visit  Jerusalem  must  have  cost  the  future  Apostle 
no  slight  effort.  How  dreadful  must  have  been  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  rose  from  the  utter  change 
of  his  present  relations  towards  the  priests  whose 
beliefs  he  had  abandoned,   and  the  Christians  whose 
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Gospel  he  had  embraced  !  He  had  left  Jerusalem  a 
Rabbi,  a  Pharisee,  a  fanatic  defender  of  the  Oral 
Law ;  he  was  entering  it  as  one  who  utterly  distrusted 
the  value  of  legal  righteousness,  who  wholly  despised 
the  beggarly  elements  of  tradition.  The  proud  man 
had  become  unspeakably  humble  ;  the  savage  per- 
secutor unspeakably  tender ;  the  self-satisfied  Rabbi 
had  abandoned  m  one  moment  his  pride  of  nationality, 
his  exclusive  scorn,  his  Pharisaic  pre-eminence,  to 
take  in  exchange  for  them  the  beatitude  of  unjust  per- 
secution, and  to  become  the  suffering  preacher  of  an 
execrated  faith.  What  had  he  to  expect  from  the 
Sanhedrists,  whose  zeal  he  had  fired?  from  his  old 
fellow-pupils  in  the  lecture-room  of  Gamaliel,  who 
had  seen  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  one  who  in  learning  was 
the  glory  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  and  in  zeal  the  rival 
of  the  school  of  Shammai  ?  How  would  he  be  treated 
by  these  friends  of  his  youth,  by  these  teachers  and 
companions  of  his  life,  now  that  proclaiming  his 
system,  his  learning,  his  convictions,  his  whole  life — 
and  therefore  theirs  no  less  than  his — to  have  been 
irremediably  wrong,  he  had  become  an  open  adherent 
of  the  little  Church  which  he  once  ravaged  and 
destroyed  ? 

But  amid  the  natural  shrinking  with  which  he  could 
not  but  anticipate  an  encounter  so  full  of  trial,  he 
would  doubtless  console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  v/ould  find  a  brother's  welcome  among  those  sweet 
and  gentle  spirits  whose  faith  he  had  witnessed,  whose 
love  for  each  other  he  had  envied  while  he  hated. 
How  exquisite  would  be  the  pleasure  of  sharing  that 
peace  which  he  had  tried  to  shatter ;  of  urging  on 
others  those  arguments  which  had  been  bringing  con- 
viction to  his  own  mind  even  while  he  was  most 
passionately  resisting  them  ;  of  hearing  again  and 
again  from  holy  and  gentle  lips  the  words  of  Him 
whom  he  had  once  blasphemed  !  No  wonder  that  "he  V 
essayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples  "  (Acts  ix.  26).     \ 
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His  knowledge  of  human  nature  might  indeed  have 
warned  him  that  "confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  " — that  such  a  reception  as  he  yearned  for  was 
hardly  possible.  It  may  be  that  he  counted  too  much 
on  the  change  wrought  in  human  dispositions  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

For,  alas  !  a  new  trial  awaited  him.  Peter,  indeed, 
whom  he  had  expressly  come  to  see,  at  once  received 
him  with  the  large  generosity  of  that  impulsive  heart, 
and  being  a  married  man,  offered  him  hospitality 
without  grudging  (Gal.  i.  i8).  But  at  first  that  was 
all.  It  speaks  no  little  for  the  greatness  and  good- 
ness of  Peter — it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that 
natural  nobleness  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
one  whom  Jesus  Himself  had  loved  and  blessed — that 
he  was  the  earliest  among  the  brethren  to  rise  above 
the  influence  of  suspicion.  He  was  at  this  time  the 
leader  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  As  such  he  had 
not  been  among  those  who  fled  before  the  storm.  He 
must  have  known  that  it  was  at  the  feet  of  this  young 
Pharisee  that  the  garments  of  Stephen's  murderers 
had  been  laid.  He  must  have  feared  him,  perhaps 
even  have  hidden  himself  from  him,  w4ien  he  forced 
his  way  into  Christian  homes.  Yet,  with  the  unques- 
tioning trustfulness  of  a  sunny  nature — with  that 
spiritual  insight  of  character  by  which  a  Divine 
charity  not  only  perceives  real  worth,  but  even  creates 
worthiness  where  it  did  not  before  exist — Peter  opens 
his  door  to  one  whom  a  meaner  man  might  well  have 
excluded  as  still  too  possibly  a  wolf  amid  the  fold. 
.  /  But  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Church — if  there 
j/were  any  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem — not  one  came 
/Viear  the  new  convert.  He  was  met  on  every  side  by 
cold,  distrustful  looks.  At  one  stroke  he  had  lost  all 
his  old  friends  ;  it  seemed  to  be  too  likely  that  he 
would  gain  no  new  ones  in  their  place.  The  brethren 
regarded  him  with  terror  and  mistrust  ;  they  did  not 
believe  that  he  was  a  disciple  at  all.     The  facts  which 
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accompanied  his  alleged  conversion  they  may  indeed 
have  heard  of;  but  they  had  occurred  three  years 
before.  The  news  of  his  recent  preaching  and  recent 
peril  in  Damascus  was  not  likely  to  have  reached 
them  ;  but  even  if  it  had,  it  would  have  seemed  so 
strange  that  they  might  be  pardoned  for  looking  with 
doubt  on  the  persecutor  turned  brother — for  even 
fearing  that  the  asserted  conversion  might  only  be  a 
ruse  to  enable  Saul  to  learn  their  secrets,  and  so 
entrap  them  to  their  final  ruin.  And  thus  at  first  his 
intercourse  with  the  brethren  in  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem was  almost  confined  to  his  reception  in  the 
house  of  Peter.  "Other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none," 
he  writes  to  the  Galatians,  "save  James  the  Lord's 
brother."  But  though  he  saw  James,  Paul  seems  to 
have  had  but  little  communion  with  him. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
shows  us  the  almost  antipathetic  peculiarities  which 
separated  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  If  he  be 
rightly  represented  by  tradition  as  a  Legalist,  a  Naza- 
rite,  almost  an  Essene,  spending  his  whole  life  in 
prayer  in  the  Temple,  it  was  his  obedience  to  Mosaism 
• — scarcely  modified  in  any  external  particular  by  his 
conversion  to  Christianity — which  had  gained  for  him 
even  from  the  Jews  the  surname  of  "the  Just."  If, 
as  seems  almost  demonstrable,  he  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name,  we  see  how  slight 
was  the  extent  to  which  his  spiritual  life  had  been 
penetrated  by  those  special  aspects  of  the  one  great 
truth  which  were  to  Paul  the  very  breath  and  life  of 
Christianity.  In  that  Epistle  we  find  a  stern  and 
noble  morality,  but  we  nevertheless  do  not  find  one 
direct  word  about  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Crucifixion, 
or  the  Atonement,  or  Justification  by  Faith,  or  Sancti- 
fication  by  the  Spirit,  or  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 
No  one  can  read  the  Epistle  of  James  side  by  side 
with  any  Epistle  of  St.  Paul's  without  perceiving  how 
wide  were  the  differences  between  the  two  Apostles. 
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St.  James  was  a  man  eminently  inflexible  ;  St.  Paul 
knew  indeed  how  to  yield,  but  then  the  very  points 
which  he  was  least  inclined  to  yield  were  those  which 
most  commanded  the  sympathy  of  James.  What  we 
know  of  Peter  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  kind 
readiness  with  which  he  received  the  suspected  and 
friendless  Hellenist.  What  we  know  of  James  would 
have  led  us  a  friori  to  assume  that  his  relations  with 
Paul  would  never  get  beyond  the  formal  character 
which  they  wear  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  still 
more  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  But  let  it  not 
be  assumed  that  because  there  was  little  apparent 
sympathy  and  co-operation  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,  and  because  they  dwell  on  apparently  oppo- 
site aspects  of  the  truth,  we  should  for  one  moment  be 
justified  in  disparaging  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  truths  which  these  two  great  Apostles  were  com- 
missioned to  teach  were  complementary  and  supple- 
mentary, but  not  contradictory  of  each  other.  Of 
both  aspects  of  truth  we  are  the  inheritors. 

The  man  who  saved  the  new  convert  from  his 
humiliating  isolation  was  the  wise  and  generous 
Joseph,  He  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
as  a  Levite  of  Cyprus  who,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  rank,  had  been  among  the  earliest  to  join  the 
new  community,  and  to  sanction  its  happy  communism 
by  the  sale  of  his  own  possessions.  The  dignity  and 
sweetness  of  his  character,  no  less  than  the  sacrifices 
which  he  had  made,  gave  him  a  deservedly  high 
position  among  the  persecuted  brethren ;  and  the 
power  with  which  he  preached  the  faith  had  won  for 
him  the  surname  of  Barnabas,  or  "the  son  of  exhor- 
tation." His  intimate  relations  with  Paul  in  after- 
days,  his  journey  all  the  way  to  Tarsus  from  Antioch 
to  invite  his  assistance,  and  the  unity  of  their  purposes 
until  the  sad  quarrel  finally  separated  them,  would 
alone  render  it  probable  that  they  had  known  each 
other  at  that  earlier  period  of  life  during  which,   for 
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the  most  part^  the  closest  intimacies  are  formed. 
Tradition  asserts  that  Joseph  had  been  a  scholar  of 
Gamaliel,  and  the  same  feeling  which  led  him  to 
join  a  school  of  which  one  peculiarity  was  its  per- 
mission of  Greek  learning,  might  have  led  him  yet 
earlier  to  take  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Cyprus  to  see 
what  could  be  learnt  in  the  University  of  Tarsus.  If 
so,  he  would  naturally  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  family  of  Saul,  and  the  friendship  thus  com- 
menced would  be  continued  at  Jerusalem.  It  had 
been  broken  by  the  conversion  of  Barnabas  ;  it  was 
now  renewed  by  the  conversion  of  Saul. 

Perhaps  also  it  was  to  this  friendship  that  Saul 
owed  his  admission  as  a  guest  into  Peter's  house. 
There  was  a  close  link  of  union  between  Barnabas 
and  Peter  in  the  person  of  Mark,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Barnabas,  and  whom  Peter  loved  so  tenderly  that 
he  calls  him  his  son.  The  very  house  in  which  Peter 
lived  may  have  been  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Mark.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  poor  fisher- 
man of  Galilee  possessed  any  dwelling  of  his  own  in 
the  Holy  City.  At  any  rate,  Peter  goes  to  this  house 
immediately  after  his  liberation  from  prison,  and  if 
Peter  lived  in  it,  the  relation  of  Barnabas  to  its  owner 
v/ould  have  given  some  claim  to  ask  that  Saul  should 
share  its  hospitality.  Generous  as  Peter  was,  it 
would  have  required  an  almost  superhuman  amount 
of  confidence  to  receive  at  once  under  his  roof  a  man 
who  had  tried  by  the  utmost  violence  to  extirpate  the 
very  fibres  of  the  Church.  But  if  one  so  highly 
honoured  as  Barnabas  v/as  ready  to  vouch  for  him, 
Peter  was  not  the  man  to  stand  coldly  aloof.  Thus  it 
happened  that  Saul's  earliest  introduction  to  the 
families  of  those  whom  he  had  scattered  would  be 
made  under  the  high  auspices  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Twelve. 

It  must  be  a  dull  imagination  that  does  not  desire 
to  linger  for  a  moment  on  the  few  days  during  which 
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two  such  men  were  inmates  together  of  one  obscure 
house  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  however  fruitful 
their  intercourse,  it  did  not  at  once  secure  to  the  new 
disciple  a  footing  among  the  brethren  whose  poverty 
and  persecutions  he  came  to  share.  Then  it  was  that 
Barnabas  came  forward  and  saved  Saul  for  the  work 
of  the  Church.  The  same  discrimination  of  character, 
the  same  charity  of  insight  which  after^vards  made 
him  prove  Mark  to  be  a  worthy  comrade  of  their 
second  mission,  in  spite  of  his  first  defection,  now 
made  him  vouch  unhesitatingly  for  the  sincerity  of 
Saul.  Taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the 
presence  of  the  Apostles — the  term  being  here  used 
for  Peter  (Acts  ix.  27  ;  Gal.  i.  19) ;  and  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  and  the  elders  of  the  assembled 
church — and  there  narrated  to  them  the  circum- 
stances, which  either  they  had  never  heard,  or  of  the 
truth  of  which  they  had  not  yet  been  convinced.  He 
told  them  of  the  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and 

|y  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  Saul  had  vindicated  his 
>  sincerity  in  the  very  city  to  which  he  had  come  as 
an  enemy.  The  words  of  Barnabas  carried  Aveight, 
and  his  confidence  was  contagious.  Saul  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  Christians  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship, ''going  in  and  out  among  them." 

No  sooner  was  Saul   recognised  as  a  brother,  than 

he    renewed    the    ministry    which    he    had    begun   at 

Damascus.     It    is,   however,   remarkable    that  he    did 

V.  not  venture  to  preach  to  the  Hebrew  Christians.     He 

/Vsought  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  in  which  the 

/   voice  of   Stephen  had  first   been  heard,    and   disputed 

with  an  energy  not  inferior  to  his.     It  was  incumbent 

on  him,  though  it  was  a  duty  which  required  no  little 

courage,  that  his  voice  should  be  uplifted  in  the  name 

of   the  Lord  Jesus    in  the   places   where    it   had   been 

heard    of    old  in    blasphemy    against  Him.     But    this 

y'very  circumstance  increased  his  danger.     His  preach- 

\y  ing  was  again  cut  short  by  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him. 
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It  was  useless  to  continue  in  a  place  where  to  stay 
was  certain  death.  The  little  Galilaean  community  got 
information  of  the  plot.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Church  should  not  only  desire  to  save  Saul's  life,  but 
also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak.  Yet  it 
was  not  without  a  struggle^  and  a  distinct  intimation 
that  such  was  the  will  of  God,  that  Saul  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  brethren.  How  deeply  he  felt 
this  compulsory  flight  may  be  seen  in  the  bitterness ,  X'' 
with  which  he  alludes  to  it  (i  Thess.  ii.  15),  even  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years.  He  had  scarcely  been  a 
fortnight  in  Jerusalem  when  the  intensity  of  his  V 
prayers  and  emotions  ended  in  a  trance  (Acts  xxii.  17),  ^ 
during  which  he  again  saw  the  Divine  figure  and  heard 
the  Divine  voice.  "Make  instant  haste,  and  depart 
in  speed  from  Jerusalem,"  said  Jesus  to  him  ;  "for  they 
will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  Me."  But 
to  Saul  it  seemed  incredible  that  his  testimony  could 
be  resisted.  If  the  vision  of  the  risen  Christ  by  which 
he  had  been  converted  was  an  argument  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not,  alone,  be  convincing 
to  others,  yet  it  seemed  to  Saul  that,  knowing  what 
they  did  know  of  his  intellectual  power,  and  contrast- 
ing his  present  earnestness  with  his  former  persecu- 
tion, they  could  not  but  listen  to  such  a  teacher  as 
himself.  He  longed  also  to  undo,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  the  misery  and  mischief  of  the  past  havoc  he  had 
wrought.  But  however  deep  may  have  been  his 
yearnings,  however  ardent  his  hopes^  the  answer  came, 
brief  and  peremptory,  "  Go  !  for  I  will  send  thee  forth  V 
afar  to  the  Gentiles."  v 

All  reluctance  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and  we  can  see 
what  at  the  time  must  have  been  utterly  dark  and 
mysterious  to  St.  Paul — that  the  coldness  with  which 
he  was  received  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  half-apparent 
desire  to  precipitate  his  departure — events  so  alien  to 
his  own  plans  and  wishes,  that  he  pleads  even  against 
the    Divine   voice   which    enforced   the    indications    of 
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circumstance — were  part  of  a  deep  providential  design. 
Years  afterward,  when  St.  Paul  "stood  pilloried  on 
infamy's  high  stage,"  he  was  able  with  one  of  his 
strongest  asseverations  to  appeal  to  the  brevity  of  his 
stay  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  paucity  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  any  intercourse,  in  proof  that  it  was  not  from 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  he  had  received  his 
commission,  and  not  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  that 
he  owed  his  allegiance.  But  though  at  present  all 
this  was  unforeseen  by  him,  he  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  brethren,  and  scarcely  a  fortnight  after 
his  arrival  they — not,  perhaps,  wholly  sorry  to  part 
,-  with   one  whose  presence  was   a  source   of  many  em- 

Xbarrassments — conducted    him    to    the    coast   town    of 
Caesarea  Stratonis  to  start  him  on  his  way  to  his  native 

V  Tarsus.  Of  his  movements  on  this  occasion  we  hear 
no  more  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  he  says  that  he  came  into  the  regions 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  but  remained  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  churches  of  Judsea  that  were  in  Christ,  all  that 
they  had  heard  of  him  being  the  rumours  that  their 
former  persecutor  was  now  an  evangelist  of  the  faith 
of  which  he  was  once  a  destroyer  ;  news  which  gave 
them  occasion  to  glorify  God  in  him. 

V  Since   we   next  find   him  at  Tarsus,  it   might   have 
'     been  supposed  that  he  sailed  there  direct,  and  there 

remained.  The  expression,  however,  that  "he  came 
into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,"  seems  to  imply 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Syria  and  Cilicia  were  at 
this  timie  politically  separated,  and  there  is  room  for 
the  conjecture  that  the  ship  in  which  the  Apostle 
sailed  was  destined,  not  for  Tarsus,  but  for  Tyre,  or 
Sidon,  or  Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch.  The  exist- 
ence of  friends  and  disciples  of  Saul  in  the  Phoenician 
towns,  and  the  churches  of  Syria  as  well  as  Cilicia, 
point,  though  only  with  dim  uncertainty,  to  the  possi- 
\  ^  bility  that  he  performed  part  of  his  journey  to  Tarsus 
'     by  land,   and   preached  on  the  way.     There  is   even 
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nothing  impossible  in  the  suggestion  that  his  course 
may  have  been  determined  by  one  of  those  three  ship-  \ 
wrecks  which  he  mentions  that  he  had  undergone. 
But  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  the  three  ,  y 
shipwrecks  must  be  left  to  the  merest  conjecture. 
The  active  ministry  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  may  have 
occupied  the  period  between  Saul's  departure  in  the 
direction  of  Tarsus  and  his  summons  to  fresh  fields 
of  labour  in  the  Syrian  Antioch.  During  this  time  he 
may  have  won  over  to  the  faith  some  of  the  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  may  have  enjoyed  the  society 
of  others  who  were  in  Christ  before  him.  But  all  is 
uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  with  the  least  confidence  restore 
the  probabilities  of  a  period  of  which  even  the  tradi- 
tions have  for  centuries  been  obliterated. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GAIUS  AND  THE    JEWS — PEACE    OF   THE    CHURCH. 

Immediately  after  the  hasty  flight  of  Saul  from  Jeru- 
salem, St.  Luke  adds,  "  Then  had  the  Church  rest 
throughout  the  whole  of  Judaea,  and  Galilee,  and 
Samaria,  being  built  up,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  by  the  exhortation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  multiplied"  (Acts  ix.  31).  At  first  sight  it  might 
almost  seem  as  though  this  internal  peace,  which  pro- 
duced such  happy  growth,  was  connected  in  the 
writer's  mind  with  the  absence  of  one  whose  con- 
version stirred  up  to  madness  .the  prominent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Church.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
turn  of  his  expression  is  simply  meant  to  resume  the 
broken  thread  of  his  narrative.  The  absence  of 
molestation,  which  caused  the  prosperity  of  the  faith, 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  events  which  were 
now  happening  in  the  Pagan  world.     The  pause  in  the 

F 
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recorded  career  of  the  Apostle  enables  us  also  to 
pause  and  survey  some  of  the  conflicting  conditions 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  life  as  they  were  illustrated  at 
this  time  by  prominent  events.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  such  a  sur\-ey  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
conditions  of  the  days  after  Christ,  and  on  the  work 
of  His  great  Apostle. 

A  multitude  of  concurrent  arguments  tends  to  show 
that  Saul  was  converted  early  A.D.  2,7 ■>  and  this  brief 
stay  at  Jerusalem  must  therefore  have  occurred  in  the 
year  39.  Now  in  the  March  of  A.D.  2>7  Tiberius  died, 
and  Gaius — whose  nickname  of  Caligula,  or  "Boot- 
ling,"  given  him  in  his  infancy  by  the  soldiers  of  his 
father  Germanicus,  has  been  allowed  to  displace  his 
true  name — succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  the  world. 

His  accession  was  hailed  by  the  whole  Roman  world 
with  a  burst  of  rapture,  and  there  was  none  to  whom 
it  seemed  more  likely  to   introduce  a  golden  era  of 
prosperity  than  to  the  Jews.     For  if  the  young  Em- 
peror had   any   living  friend,  it  was  Herod  Agrippa. 
That  prince,  if  he  could  command  but  little  affection 
as  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  yet  a  claim  to 
Jewish  loyalty  as  a  son  of  the  murdered  Aristobulus, 
a  grandson  of  the  murdered  Mariamne,  and  therefore 
a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  that  great  line  of  Asmo- 
nsean  princes  whose  names  recalled  the  last  glories 
of  Jewish  independence.     Accordingly,  when  the  news 
reached  Jerusalem  that  Tiberius  at  last  was  dead,  the 
Jev^^s  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  not  only  took  with 
perfect  readiness  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Gaius,  which 
was  administered  by  Vitellius  to  the  myriads  w^ho  had 
thronged  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  but  offered  speedy 
and  willing  holocausts  for  the  prosperity  of  that  reign 
which   was    to    bring   them    a  deeper  miser}'-,    and    a 
more  absolute  humiliation,  than  any  which  had  been 
inflicted  on   them    during   the    previous    dominion  of 
Rome. 

Gaius  lost  no  time  in  publicly  displaying  his  regard 
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for  the  Herodian  prince,  who,  with  remarkable  insight, 
had  courted  his  friendship,  not  only  before  his  ac- 
cession was  certain,  but  even  in  spite  of  the  distinct 
recommendation  of  the  former  Emperor. 

One  day,  while  riding  in  the  same  carriage  as 
Gains,  Agrippa  was  imprudent  enough  to  express  his 
wish  for  the  time  when  Tiberius  would  bequeath  the 
Empire  to  a  worthier  successor.  Such  a  remark  might 
easily  be  construed  into  a  crime  of  high  treason,  or 
laesa  inajestas.  In  a  court  which  abounded  with  spies, 
and  in  which  few  dared  to  express  above  a  whisper 
their  real  thoughts,  it  was  natural  that  the  obsequious 
slave  who  drove  the  chariot  should  seek  an  audience 
from  Tiberius  to  communicate  what  he  had  heard  ; 
and  when  by  the  influence  of  Agrippa  himself  he  had 
gained  this  opportunity,  his  report  made  the  old  Em- 
peror so  indignant,  that  he  ordered  the  Jewish  prince 
to  be  instantly  arrested.  Clothed  as  he  was  in  royal 
purple,  Agrippa  was  seized,  put  in  chains,  and  taken 
off  to  a  prison,  in  which  he  languished  for  the  six 
remaining  months  of  the  life  of  Tiberius.  Almost 
the  first  thought  of  Gaius  on  his  accession  was  to 
relieve  the  friend  who  had  paid  him  such  assiduous 
court  before  his  fortunes  were  revealed.  Agrippa  was 
at  once  released  from  custody.  A  few  days  after, 
Gaius  sent  for  him,  put  a  diadem  on  his  head,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  tetrarchies  of  Herod  Philip  and  of 
Lysanias,  and  presented  him  with  a  golden  chain  of 
equal  weight  with  the  iron  one  with  which  he  had  been 
bound. 

Now,  although  Agrippa  was  a  mere  unprincipled 
adventurer,  yet  he  had  the  one  redeeming  feature  of 
respect  for  the  external  religion  of  his  race.  The 
Edomite  admixture  in  his  blood  had  not  quite  effaced 
the  more  generous  instincts  of  an  Asmonaean  prince. 
The  Jews  might  well  have  expected  that,  under  an 
Emperor  wath  whom  their  prince  was  a  bosom  friend, 
their  interests  would  be  more  secure  than  they  had 
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been  even  under  a  magnanimous  Julius  and  a  liberal 
Augustus.  Their  hopes  were  doomed  to  the  bitterest 
disappointment,  nor  did  any  reign  plunge  them  into 
more  dreadful  disasters  than  the  reign  of  Agrippa's 
friend. 

Gains  had  begun  his  reign  with  moderation,  but 
the  sudden  change  from  the  enforced  simplicity  of 
his  tutelage  to  the  boundless  luxuries  and  lusts  of  his 
autocracy  brought  on  the  illness  which  altered  the 
entire  organism  of  his  brain.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  a  vile  and  cruel  man  ;  thenceforth  he  v^as  a  mad 
and  sanguinary  monster.  It  was  after  this  illness, 
and  the  immediately  subsequent  murders  of  Tiberius 
Gemellus,  Macro,  and  Marcus  Silanus,  which  de- 
livered him  from  all  apprehension  of  rivalry  or  re- 
straint, that  he  began  most  violently  to  assert  his  god- 
head. He  began  to  appear  in  public,  first  in  the  guise 
of  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
then  as  Apollo,  or  Mars,  or  Mercury,  or  even  Venus  ( !), 
and  demanded  that  choruses  should  be  sung  in  his 
honour  under  these  attributes  ;  and,  lastly,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  his  perfect  equality  with  Jupiter  him- 
self. The  majority  of  the  Romans,  partly  out  of 
abject  terror,  partly  out  of  contemptuous  indifference, 
would  feel  little  difficulty  in  humouring  these 
vagaries  ;  but  the  Jews,  to  their  eternal  honour,  re- 
fused at  all  costs  to  sanction  this  frightful  concession 
of  divine  honours  to  the  basest  of  mankind.  As  there 
were  plenty  of  parasites  in  the  Court  of  Gaius  who 
would  lose  no  opportunity  of  indulging  their  spite 
against  the  Jews,  an  ingrained  hatred  of  the  whole 
nation  soon  took  possession  of  his  mind.  The  Alexan- 
drians were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  anti- 
pathy. They  were  well  aware  that  the  most  acceptable 
flattery  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  most  overv/helming 
insult  to  the  Jews,  was  to  erect  images  of  Gaius  in 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  they  not  only  did  this,  but 
even  in  the  superb  and  celebrated  Chief  Synagogue  of 
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Alexandria  they  erected  a  bronze  statue  in  an  old  gilt 
quadriga  which  had  once  been  dedicated  to  Cleopatra. 

Of  all  these  proceedings  Gaius  was  kept  informed, 
partly  by  his  delighted  study  of  Alexandrian  news- 
papers, which  Philo  says  that  he  preferred  to  all  other 
literature,  and  partly  by  the  incessant  insults  against 
the  Jews  distilled  into  his  ears  by  Egyptian  buffoons 
like  the  infamous  Helicon. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  at  last 
became  so  frightful  that  they  despatched  the  venerable 
Philo  with  four  others  on  an  embassy  to  the  insane 
youth  whom  they  refused  to  adore.  Philo  has  left  us 
an  account  of  this  embassy,  which  is  intensely  interest- 
ing as  a  record  of  the  times.  It  opens  for  us  a  little 
window  into  the  daily  life  of  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Rome  within  ten  years  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  first  interview  of  the  ambassadors  with  Gaius 
took  place  while  he  was  walking  in  his  mother's  garden 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  apparent  gracious- 
ness  of  his  reception  deceived  all  of  them  except  Philo 
himself.  After  having  been  kept  waiting  for  some 
time,  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  follow  him  to  Puteoli, 
and  there  it  was  that  a  man  with  disordered  aspect  and 
bloodshot  eyes  rushed  up  to  them,  and  with  a  frame 
that  shivered  with  agony  and  in  a  voice  broken  with 
sobs,  barely  succeeded  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
horrible  intelligence  that  Gaius  had  asserted  his  in- 
tention of  erecting  a  golden  colossus  of  himself  with 
the  attributes  of  Jupiter  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  at 
Jerusalem.  After  giving  way  to  their  terror  and  agita- 
tion, the  ambassadors  asked  the  cause  of  this 
diabolical  sacrilege,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  due 
to  the  advice  of  "that  scorpion-like  slave,"  Helicon, 
who  with  "  a  poisonous  Ascalonite  "  named  Apelles — 
a  low  tragic  actor — had  made  the  suggestion  during 
the  fit  of  rage  with  which  Gaius  heard  that  the  Jews 
of  Jamnia  had  torn  down  a  trumpery  altar  which  the 
Gentiles  of  the  city  had  erected  to  his  deity  with  no 
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other  intention  than  that  of  wounding  and  insulting 
them. 

So  far  from  this  being  a  transient  or  idle  threat, 
Gaius  wrote  to  Petronius,  the  Legate  of  Syria,  and 
ordered  him  to  carry  it  out  with  every  precaution  and 
by  main  force  ;  and  though  the  legate  was  well  aware 
of  the  perilous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
statue  to  the  artists  of  Sidon. 

No  sooner  had  the  miserable  Jews  heard  of  this 
threatened  abomination  of  desolation,  than  they 
yielded  themselves  to  such  a  passion  of  horror  as  made 
them  forget  every  other  interest.  It  was  not  time  to 
be  persecuting  Christians  when  the  most  precious 
heritage  of  their  religion  was  at  stake.  Flocking  to 
Phoenicia  in  myriads,  they  divided  themselves  into  six 
companies  of  old  men,  youths,  boys,  aged  women, 
matrons,  and  virgins,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  howls 
and  supplications,  as  they  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth 
and  scattered  the  dust  in  handfuls  upon  their  heads. 
Petronius,  a  sensible  and  honourable  man,  was  moved 
by  their  abject  misery,  and  with  the  object  of  gaining 
time,  ordered  the  Sidonian  artists  to  make  their  statue 
very  perfect,  intimating  not  very  obscurely  that  he 
wished  them  to  be  as  long  over  it  as  possible.  Mean- 
while, in  order  to  test  the  Jews,  he  went  from  Acre  to 
Tiberias,  and  there  the  same  scenes  were  repeated. 
For  forty  days,  neglecting  the  sowing  of  their  fields, 
they  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  when  the  legate 
asked  them  v/hether  they  meant  to  make  war  against 
Caesar,  they  said.  No,  but  they  were  ready  to  die  rather 
than  see  their  temple  desecrated,  and  in  proof  of  their 
sincerity  stretched  out  their  throats.  Seeing  the  obsti- 
nacy of  their  resolution,  besieged  by  the  entreaties  of 
Aristobulus  and  Helcias  the  elder,  afraid,  too,  that  a 
famine  would  be  caused  by  the  neglect  of  tillage, 
Petronius,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  promised 
the  Jews  that  he  would  write  and  intercede  for  them, 
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if  they  would  separate  peaceably  and  attend  to  their 
husbandry.  It  was  accepted  by  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles as  a  sign  of  the  special  blessing  of  God  on  this 
brave  and  humane  decision,  that  no  sooner  had  Petro- 
^  nius  finished  his  speech  than,  after  long  drought,  the 
sky  grew  black  with  clouds,  and  there  was  an  abun- 
dant rain.  He  kept  his  word.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Gains,  telling  him  that  if  the  affair  of  the  statue  were 
pressed  the  Jews  would  neglect  their  harvest  and 
there  would  be  great  danger  lest  he  should  find  the 
whole  country  in  a  state  of  starvation,  which  might 
be  even  dangerous  for  himself  and  his  suite,  if  he 
carried  out  his  intended  visit. 

Meanwhile,  in  entire  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  Agrippa  had  arrived  at  Rome,  and  he 
at  once  read  in  the  countenance  of  the  Emperor  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  On  hearing  what  it  was, 
he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  lay  for  some  time  in  a  deep 
stupor.  By  the  exertion  of  his  whole  influence  with 
Gains  he  only  succeeded  in  procuring  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  design  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  EmjDeror  announced  the  intention  of  taking  with 
him  from  Rome  a  colossus  of  gilded  bronze — in  order 
to  cut  off  all  excuse  for  delay — and  of  personally 
superintending  its  erection  in  the  Temple,  which 
would  henceforth  be  regarded  as  dedicated  to  "  the 
new  Jupiter,  the  illustrious  Gains."  Even  during  his 
brief  period  of  indecision  he  was  so  angry  with  Petro- 
nius  for  the  humanity  that  he  had  shown  that  he 
wrote  him  a  letter  commanding  him  to  commit 
suicide  if  he  did  not  want  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

These  events,  and  the  celebrated  embassy  of  Philo 
to  Gains,  of  which  he  has  left  us  so  painfully  graphic 
a  description,  probably  took  place  in  the  August  of 
the  year  40.  In  the  January  of  the  following  year 
the  avenging  sword  of  the  brave  tribune  Cassius 
Chcerea  rid  the  world  of  the  intolerable  despot.     The 
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vessel  which  carried  to  Petronius  the  command  to 
commit  suicide,  was  fortunately  delayed  by  stormy 
weather,  and  only  arrived  twenty-seven  days  after  in- 
telligence had  been  received  that  the  tyrant  was  dead. 
From  Claudius — who  owed  his  throne  entirely  to  the 
subtle  intrigues  of  Agrippa — the  Jews  received  both 
kindness  and  consideration,  Petronius  was  ordered 
thenceforth  to  suppress  and  punish  all  attempts  to 
insult  them  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  their  religious 
duties ;  and  Claudius  utterly  forbad  that  prayers 
should  be  addressed  or  sacrifices  offered  to  himself. 


BOOK    IV. 

THE    RECOGNITION    OF  THE    GENTILES. 
CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  SAMARITANS — THE  EUNUCH — THE  CENTURION. 

The  peace,  the  progress,  the  holiness  of  the  Church 
were  caused,  no  doubt,  by  that  rest  from  persecution 
which  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  absorption  of 
the  Jews  in  the  desire  to  avert  the  outrageous  sacri- 
lege of  Gaius.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  ask  with  sur- 
prise whether  the  Christians  looked  on  with  indiffer- 
ence at  the  awful  insult  which  was  being  aimed  at 
their  national  religion.  Can  we  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  or  Simon  the 
Zealot,  were  content  to  enjoy  their  freedom  from 
molestation,  without  caring  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
spairing efforts  of  their  people  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  the  Legate  of  Syria  ?  Or  was  it  their  own 
personal  peril  which  kept  them  from  mingling  among 
masses  of  fanatics  who  indignantly  rejected  their  co- 
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operation?  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  abhorred  the  purposed  sacrilege ;  but  if 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  the  cliques  of 
Hanan  and  Herod,  hated  them  only  one  degree  less 
>than  they  hated  the  minions  of  Gains,  it  is  evident 
that  there  could  have  been  nothing  for  the  Apostles 
to  do  but  to  rejoice  over  their  immediate  immunity 
from  danger,  and  to  employ  the  rest  thus  granted 
them  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was 
the  darkest  midnight  of  the  world's  history,  but  the 
Goshen  of  Christ's  Church  was  brightening  more  and 
more  with  the  silver  dawn. 

To  this  outward  peace  and  inward  development  was 
due  an  event  which  must  continue  to  have  the  most 
memorable  importance  to  the  end  of  time — the  ad- 
mission of  Gentiles,  as  Gentiles,  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  great  event  must  have  seemed  inevit- 
able to  men  like  St.  Stephen,  whose  training  as  Hel- 
lenists had  emancipated  them  from  the  crude  spirit 
of  Jewish  isolation.  But  the  experience  of  all  history 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  mind  to  shake  itself 
free  from  views  which  have  become  rather  instinctive 
than  volitional  ;  and  though  Jesus  had  uttered  words 
which  could  only  have  one  logical  explanation,  the 
older  disciples,  even  the  Apostles  themselves,  had  not 
yet  learnt  their  full  significance. 

But  the  time  had  now  fully  come  in  which  those 
other  sheep  of  which  Jesus  had  spoken — the  other 
sheep  which  were  not  of  this  fold — must  be  brought  to 
hear  His  voice.  Indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  the 
result  was  due  to  St.  Paul  in  a  degree  immeasurably 
greater  than  to  any  other  man.  To  St.  Peter,  in- 
deed, as  a  reward  for  his  great  confession,  had  been 
entrusted  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  high  metaphor,  to  him  was 
permitted  the  honour  of  opening  to  the  Gentiles 
the  doors  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  that  this  was 
so  ordained  is  a  subject  for  deep  thankfulness.     The 
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struggle  of  St.  Paul  against  the  hostility  of  Judaism 
from  without  and  the  leaven  of  Judaism  from  within 
was  severe  and  lifelong,  and  even  at  his  death  faith 
alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  see  that  it  had 
not  been  in  vain.  But  the  glorious  effort  of  his 
life  must  have  been  fruitless  had  not  the  principle 
at  stake  been  conceded  in  direct  obedience  to  sanc- 
tions which  none  ventured  to  dispute — by  the  most 
eminent  and  most  authoritative  of  the  Twelve.  And 
yet,  though  St.  Peter  was  thus  set  apart  by  Divine 
foresight  to  take  the  initiative,  it  was  to  one  whom 
even  the  Twelve  formally  recognised  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Uncircumcision,  that  the  world  owes  under 
God  the  development  of  Christian  faith  into  a 
Christian  theology,  and  the  emancipation  of  Christian- 
ity from  those  Judaic  limitations  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  its  universal  acceptance. 

And  as  this  deliverance  of  the  Gentiles  was  due 
directly  to  the  letters  and  labours  of  St.  Paul,  so  the 
first  beginnings  of  it  rose  indirectly  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  persecutions  of  which  he  had  been  the 
most  fiery  agent.  The  Ravager  of  the  Faith  was  un- 
consciously proving  himself  its  most  powerful  pro- 
pagator. When  he  was  making  havoc  of  the  Church, 
its  members,  who  were  thus  scattered  abroad,  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  Word.  To  the  liberal  Hel- 
lenists this  was  a  golden  opportunity,  and  Philip, 
who  had  been  a  fellow-worker  with  Stephen,  gladly 
seized  it  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  hated  Samaritans. 
The  eye  of  Jesus  had  already  gazed  in  that  country 
on  fields  whitening  to  the  harvests,  and  the  zeal  of 
Philip,  aided  by  high  spiritual  gifts,  not  only  won 
a  multitude  of  converts,  but  even  arrested  the  influ- 
ence of  a  powerful  sorcerer  named  Simon.  Justin 
Martyr  called  him  Simon  of  Gitton,  and  he  has  been 
generally  identified  with  Simon  Magus,  the  first 
heresiarch,  and  with  Simon  the  Cyprian,  whom  Felix 
employed  to   entrap   the   wandering   affections   of  the 
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Queen  Drusilla.  This  man,  though — as  afterwards 
appeared — with  the  most  interested  and  unworthy 
motives,  went  so  far  as  to  receive  baptism  ;  and  the 
"progress  of  the  faith  among  his  former  dupes  was  so 
remarkable  as  to  require  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  went  from 
Jerusalem  to  confirm  the  converts,  and  their  presence 
resulted  not  only  in  the  public  discomfiture  of  Simon, 
but  also  in  that  outpouring  of  special  manifestations 
which  accompanied  the  gift  of  the  promised  Com- 
forter. 

But  Philip  had  the  honour  of  achieving  yet  another 
great  conversion,  destined  to  prove  yet  more  de- 
cisively that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  rules  of 
Judaism  were  to  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  Guided  by 
divine  impressions  and  angel  voices,  he  had  turned 
his  steps  southward  along  the  desert  road  which  leads 
from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza,  and  there  had  en- 
countered the  retinue  of  a  wealthy  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
who  held  the  high  position  of  treasurer  to  the  Kan- 
dake  of  Meroe.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for 
believing  that  this  region  had  been  to  a  certain 
extent  converted  to  Judaism  by  Jews  who  penetrated 
into  it  from  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Psammetichus, 
whose  descendants  still  exist  under  the  name  of 
Falasyan.  The  eunuch,  in  pious  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate — and  his  very  con- 
dition "rendered  more  than  this  impossible — had  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  ;  and  not  improbably  to 
be  present  at  one  of  the  great  yearly  festivals.  As  he 
rode  in  his  chariot  at  the  head  of  his  retinue  he  occu- 
pied his  time,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Rabbis,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  and  he  happened 
at  the  moment  to  be  reading  aloud  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  "  He  was  led  as  a  sheep 
to  slaughter,  and  as  a  lamb  before  his  shearer  is 
dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.  In  his  humilia- 
tion his  judgment  was  taken  away,  and  his  generation 
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who   shall   declare?   for  his   life   is   being  taken  from 
the  earth."     Philip  asked  him  whether  he  understood 
what  he  was  reading  ?     The  eunuch  confessed  that  it 
was  all  dark  to  him,  and  after  having  courteously  in- 
vited Philip  to  take  a  seat  in  his  chariot,   asked  who 
it  was    to  whom    the   prophet    was   referring.     Philip 
was  thus  enabled  to  unfold  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  the   great   scheme  of  prophecy,  and  so    com- 
pletely  did   he  command   the  assent  of   his    listener, 
that    on    their    reaching    a    spring  of  water — possibly 
that  at  Bethsoron,  not  far  from  Hebron — the  eunuch 
asked  to  be  baptised.     The  request  was  addressed  to 
a  large-hearted  Hellenist,   and  was  instantly  granted, 
though   there   were  reasons   which    might   have  made 
a  James  or  a  Simon  hesitate.     But  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  xxiii.    i),   Philip   saw 
that    the   Christian    Church    was    to    be    an  infinitely 
wider  and  more  spiritual  communion  than  that  which 
had    been   formed  by  the    Mosaic    ritual.     Recalling, 
perhaps,  some   of   the   tender  words   and  promises   of 
his    Master,    Christ,    he    instantly  stepped    down  with 
the    eunuch    into    the  water.     Without    any    recorded 
confession   of  creed   or  faith   he   administered   to  one 
who  was  not  only  a  Gentile  by  birth,   but  a  eunuch 
by  condition,  the  rite  of  baptism.    The  law  of  Deuter- 
onomy forbade  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Jew- 
ish   Church,      but    Philip    admitted    him     into     that 
Christian  communion  in   which  there  is   neither  Jew 
nor    Greek,    neither  male    nor  female,    neither    bond 
nor  free. 

The  subsequent  work  of  Philip  in  the  towns  of 
Philistia  and  the  seacoast,  as  well  as  during  his  long 
subsequent  residence  at  Csesarea,  was  doubtless  fruit- 
ful, but  for  Christian  history  the  main  significance 
of  his  life  lay  in  his  successful  mission  to  the  detested 
Samaritans,  and  in  that  bold  baptism  of  the  mutilated 
alien. 

In  the  peaceful  visitation  of  the  communities  which 
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the  undisturbed  prosperity  of  the  new  faith  rendered 
both  possible  and  desirable,  Peter  had  journeyed 
>westward,  and,  encouraged  by  the  many  conversions 
caused  by  the  healing  of  -^neas  and  the  raising  of 
Tabitha,  he  had  fixed  his  home  at  Joppa,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  young  but  flourishing  churches  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  That  he  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Simon,  a  tanner,  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  incidental  circumstances  which  are  never  want- 
ingr  in  the  narratives  of  writers  familiar  with  the 
events  which  they  describe.  But  we  may  now  see  in 
it  a  remarkable  significance.  It  shows  on  the  one 
hand  how  humble  must  have  been  the  circumstances 
of  even  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  since  nothing 
but  poverty  could  have  induced  the  choice  of  such 
a  residence.  But  it  shows  further  that  Peter  had 
already  abandoned  Rabbinic  scrupulosities,  for  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  he  Avould  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  another  home,  and  at  the  house  of 
a  tanner  no  strict  and  uncompromising  follower  of  the 
Oral  Law  could  have  been  induced  to  dv/ell.  The 
daily  contact  with  the  hides  and  carcases  of  various 
animals  necessitated  by  this  trade,  and  the  materials 
which  it  requires,  rendered  it  impure  and  disgusting 
in  the  eyes  of  all  rigid  legalists.  If  a  tanner  married 
without  mentioning  his  trade,  his  wife  was  permitted 
to  get  a  divorce.  A  tanner's  yard  must  be  at  least 
fifty  cubits  distant  from  any  town,  and  it  must  be 
even  further  off,  said  Rabbi  Akibha,  if  built  to  the 
west  of  a  tov/n,  from  which  quarter  the  effluvium  is 
more  easily  blown.  Now,  a  trade  that  is  looked  on 
with  disgust  tends  to  lower  the  self-respect  of  all  who 
undertake  it.  Yet  the  choice  of  Simon's  house  as  a 
residence  not  only  proves  how  modest  were  the  only 
resources  which  Peter  could  command,  but  also  that 
he  had  learnt  to  rise  superior  to  prejudice. 

It  is  certain  that  two  problems  of  vast  importance 
must    constantly  have   been   present  to   the    mind    of 
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Peter  at  this  time:  namely,  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  relation  alike  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  to  the  Mosaic,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say — though  the  distinction  was 
not  then  realised — to  the  Levitical  law.  In  the  tan- 
ner's house  at  Joppa  these  difificulties  were  to  meet 
with   their  divine   and  final   solution. 

They  were  problems  extremely  perplexing.  As  re- 
gards the  first  question,  if  the  Gentiles  were  now  to 
be  admitted  to  the  possession  of  full  and  equal  privi- 
leges, had  then  God  cast  off  His  people?  had  the 
olden  promises  failed  ?  As  regards  the  second  ques- 
tion, was  not  the  Law  divine  ?  had  it  not  been  de- 
livered amid  the  terrors  of  Sinai  ?  Could  it  have  been 
enforced  on  one  nation  if  it  had  not  been  intended 
for  all?  Had  not  Jesus  Himself  been  obedient  to 
the  commandments  ?  If  a  distinction  were  to  be 
drawm  between  commandments  ceremonial  and  moral, 
where  were  the  traces  of  any  distinction  in  the  legis- 
lation itself,  or  in  the  words  of  Christ?  Had  He  not 
bidden  the  leper  go  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and 
offer  for  his  cleansing  such  things  as  Moses  had  com- 
manded for  a  testimony  unto  them  ?  Had  He  not 
said,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
■fulfil?  ^^  Had  He  not  even  said,  "Till  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled  "  ? 

With  such  uncertainties  in  his  heart,  but  also 
with  such  desire  to  be  guided  aright,  one  day 
at  noon  Peter  mounted  to  the  flat  roof  of  the 
tanner's  house  for  his  mid-day  prayer.  It  is  far  from 
impossible  that  the  house  may  have  been  on  the 
very  spot  with  the  one  with  which  it  has  long  been 
identified.  It  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  little 
town,  and  the  spring  in  the  courtyard  would  have 
been  useful  to  the  tanner  if  he  carried  on  his  trade 
in  the  place  where  he  lived.     In   any   case   his   eyes 
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must  have  looked  on  identically  the  same  scene  which 
we  may  now  witness  from  that  spot :  a  small  Oriental 
town  with  the  outline  of  its  flat  roofs  and  low  square 
*  houses  relieved  by  trees  and  gardens  ;  a  line  of  low 
dunes  and  sandy  shore  ;  a  sea  stretching  far  away  to 
the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles — a  golden  mirror  burning 
under  the  rays  of  the  Eastern  noon  in  unbroken  light, 
except  where  it  is  rippled  by  the  wings  of  the  sea- 
birds  which  congregate  on  the  slippery  rocks  beneath 
the  town.  It  is  a  meeting-point  of  the  East  and 
West.  Behind  us  lie  Philistia  and  the  Holy  Land  ; 
before  us — a  highway  for  the  nations — are  the  inland 
waters  of  the  sea  whose  shores  have  been  the  scene  of 
all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  while  he  prayed  and  medi- 
tated, the  Apostle,  who  all  his  life  had  been  familiar 
with  the  scanty  fare  of  poverty,  became  very  hungry. 
But  the  mid-day  meal  was  not  yet  ready,  and,  while 
he  waited,  his  hunger,  his  uncertainties,  his  prayers 
for  guidance,  were  all  moulded  by  the  providence 
of  God,  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  high  ends. 
The  narrative  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  marks 
of  authenticity,  and  we  feel  instinctively  that  it  is 
the  closest  possible  reflection  of  the  form  in  which 
divine  guidance  came  to  the  honest  and  impetuous 
Apostle  as,  in  the  hungry  pause  which  followed  his 
mid-day  supplications,  he  half-dozed,  half-meditated, 
on  the  hot  flat  roof  under  the  blazing  sky. 

A  sort  of  trance  came  over  him  (Acts  x.  10). 

The  heaven  seemed  to  open.  Instead  of  the  burn- 
ing radiance  of  sky  and  sea  there  shone  before  him 
something  like  a  great  linen  sheet,  v/hich  was  being 
let  down  to  him  from  heaven  to  earth  by  ropes  which 
held  it  at  the  four  corners.  In  its  vast  capacity  he 
saw  all  the  four-footed  beasts,  and  reptiles  of  the 
earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  while  a  voice  said  to  him, 
"Rise,  Peter,  slay  and  eat."  But  even  in  his  hunger, 
kindled  yet  more  keenly  by  the  sight  of  food,  Peter 
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did  not  forget  the  habits  of  his  training.  Among 
these  animals  and  creeping  things  were  swine,  and 
camels,  and  rabbits,  and  creatures  which  did  not 
chew  the  cud  or  divide  the  hoof — all  of  which  had 
been  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  Law  as  articles  of 
food.  Better  die  of  hunger  than  violate  the  rules 
of  the  Kashar,  and  eat  such  things,  the  very  thought 
of  which  caused  a  shudder  to  a  Jew.  It  seemed 
strange  to  Peter  that  a  voice  from  heaven  should  bid 
him,  without  exception  or  distinction,  to  slay  and 
eat  creatures  among  which  the  unclean  v.^ere  thus 
mingled  with  the  clean  ; — nay,  the  very  presence  of 
the  unclean  among  them  seemed  to  defile  the  entire 
sheet.  Brief  as  is  the  narrative  of  this  trance,  it  is 
clearly  implied  that  though  pure  and  impure  animals 
were  freely  mingled  in  the  great  white  sheet,  it  was 
mainly  on  the  latter  that  the  glance  of  Peter  fell,  just 
as  it  was  with  "  sinners  "  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  brotherhood,  that  his 
thoughts  must  have  been  mainly  occupied.  Accord- 
ingly, Vv^ith  that  simple  and  audacious  self-confidence 
which  in  his  character  was  so  singularly  mingled 
with  fits  of  timidity  and  depression,  he  boldly  corrects 
the  Voice  which  orders  him,  and  reminds  the  Divine 
Interlocutor  that  he  must,  so  to  speak,  have  made 
an  oversight. 

"  By  no  means.  Lord  !  " — and  the  reader  will  imme- 
diately recall  the  scene  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  St. 
Peter,  emboldened  by  Christ's  words  of  praise,  took 
Him  and  began  to  rebuke  Him,  saying,  "  Be  it  far 
from  Thee,  Lord," — "for,"  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  genuine  Judaic  pride,  "I  never  ate  anything  pro- 
fane or  unclean."  And  the  Voice  spake  a  second 
time:  "What  God  hath  cleansed,  'profane'  not 
thou " ;  or,  in  the  less  energetic  periphrasis  of  our 
Version,  "What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common."  This  was  done  thrice,  and  then  the 
vision  vanished. 
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What   did    it    mean?     St.    Peter's    hunger   was    ab- 
sorbed in   the  perplexity   of   interpreting  the   strange 
'  symbols   by   which    he   felt    at    once   that    the    Holy 
Spirit  was  guiding  him  to  truth — to   truth  on  which 
he    must   act,    however  momentous    were    the   issues, 
however    painful    the    immediate    results.     Was    that 
great  linen    sheet    in    its   whiteness    the    image    of    a 
world  washed  white,   and  were  its  four  corners  a  sign 
that  they  who  dwelt  therein  were  to  be  gathered  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  ;  and  were  all  the  animals  and  creeping  things, 
clean  and  unclean,  the  image  of  all  the  races  which 
inhabit  it  ?     And  if  so,  was  the  permission — nay,   the 
command — to  eat  of  the  unclean  no  less  than  of  the 
clean  an   indication  that  the   Levitical   Law  was   now 
"  ready  to  vanish  away  "  ;  and  that  with  it  must  vanish 
away,   no    less   inevitably,    that    horror   of    any    com- 
munion with  Gentile  races  which  rested  mainly  upon 
its  provisions  ?     What  else  could  be  meant  by  a  com- 
mand   v/hich    directly    contradicted   the    command   of 
Moses.?     Was  it  really  meant  that  all  things  were  to 
become  new?  that  even  these  unclean  things  were  to 
be    regarded    as    let    down    from    heaven  ?    and   that 
in  this  new  world,  this  pure  world.  Gentiles  were  no 
longer  to  be  called  "dogs,"  but  Jew  and  Gentile  were 
to    meet  on    a    footing    of  perfect    equality,    cleansed 
alike  by  the  blood  of  Christ? 

And  doubtless,  as  such  thoughts  passed  through 
the  soul  of  Peter,  he  remembered  also  that  remark- 
able "parable"  of  Jesus  of  which  he  and  his  brother 
disciples  had  once  asked  the  explanation.  Jesus  in  a 
few  words,  but  with  both  of  the  emphatic  formulae 
which  He  adopted  to  call  special  attention  to  any 
utterance  of  more  than  ordinary  depth  and  solemnity 
— "Hearken  unto  me,  every  one  of  you,  and  under- 
stand''; "  If  any  man  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  " 
(Mark  vii.  14,  16) — had  said,  "There  is  nothing  from 
without  a  man  entering    into    him   which    can    defile 
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him."  What  He  had  proceeded  to  say — that  what 
truly  defiles  a  man  is  that  which  comes  out  of  him 
— was  easy  enough  to  understand,  and  was  a  truth 
of  deep  meaning  ;  but  so  difficult  had  it  been  to  grasp 
the  first  of  the  clause,  that  they  had  asked  Him 
to  explain  a  "parable"  which  seemed  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  Expressing  His 
astonishment  at  their  want  of  insight.  He  had  shown 
them  that  what  entered  into  a  man  from  without  did 
but  become  a  part  of  his  material  organism,  entering, 
"not  into  the  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  so  passing 
into  the  draught."  THIS,  HE  SAID — as  now  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  flashed  with  full  conviction  into 
the  mind  of  Peter — making  all  meats  pure  ; — as  he 
proceeded  afterwards  to  develop  those  weighty  truths 
about  the  inward  character  of  all  real  pollution,  and 
the  genesis  of  all  crime  from  evil  thoughts,  which 
convey  so  solemn  a  warning. 

To  me  it  seems  that  it  was  the  trance  and  vision  of 
Joppa  which  first  made  Peter  realise  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Christ  in  one  of  those  few  distinct  utterances 
in  which  he  had  intimated  the  coming  annulment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  fact  that 
St.  Peter,  as  the  informant  of  St.  Mark  in  writing  his 
Gospel,  and  the  sole  ultimate  authority  for  this  vision 
in  the  Acts,  is  the  source  of  both  narratives,  that  we 
owe  the  hitherto  unnoticed  circumstances  that  the 
two  verbs  '■^ cleanse  ^^  and  ^'^ ■profane''''— hoth.  in  a  pecu- 
liarly pregnant  sense — are  the  two  most  prominent 
words  in  the  narrative  of  both  events. 

While  Peter  thus  pondered — perplexed,  indeed,  but 
with  a  new  light  dawning  in  his  soul — the  circum- 
stance occurred  which  gave  to  his  vision  its  full  signi- 
ficance. Trained,  like  all  Jews,  in  unquestioning  be- 
lief of  a  daily  Providence  exercised  over  the  minutest 
no  less  than  over  the  greatest  events  of  life,  Peter 
would  have  been  exactly  in  the  mood  which  was  pre- 
pared to   accept  any  further  indication  of  God's  will 
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from  whatever  source  it  came.  The  recognised 
source  of  such  guidance  at  this  epoch  was  the  utter- 
ance of  voices  apparently  accidental  which  the  Jews 
reckoned  as  their  sole  remaining  kind  of  inspired 
teaching,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bath- 
Kol.  The  first  words  heard  by  Peter  after  his  singu- 
lar trance  were  in  the  voices  of  Gentiles.  In  the 
courtyard  below  were  three  Gentiles,  of  whom  one 
was  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier.  Having  asked  their 
way  to  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  they  were 
now  inquiring  whether  a  certain  Simon,  who  bore  the 
surname  of  Peter,  was  lodging  there.  Instantly  there 
shot  through  his  mind  a  gleam  of  heavenly  light. 
He  saw  the  divine  connexion  between  the  vision  of 
his  trance  and  the  inquiry  of  these  Gentiles,  and  a 
Voice  within  him  warned  him  that  these  men  had 
come  in  accordance  with  an  express  intimation  of 
God's  will,  and  that  he  was  to  go  with  them  without 
question  or  hesitation.  He  instantly  obeyed.  He 
descended  from  the  roof,  told  the  messengers  he  was 
the  person  Avhom  they  were  seeking,  and  asked  their 
business. 

They  were  the  bearers  of  a  strange  message. 
"Cornelius,"  they  said,  "a  centurion,  a  just  man,  and 
a  worshipper  of  God,  to  whose  virtues  the  entire  Jew- 
ish nation  bore  testimony,  had  received  an  angelic 
intimation  to  send  for  him,  and  hear  his  instructions." 
Peter  at  once  offered  them  the  free  and  simple  hos- 
pitality of  the  East ;  and  they  rested  there  until  the 
following  morning.  Further  conversation  would  have 
made  Peter  aware  that  Cornelius  was  a  centurion  of 
the  Italian  band  ;  that  not  only  he,  but  all  his  house, 
"feared  God";  that  the  generosity  of  his  almsgiving 
and  the  earnestness  of  his  prayers  were  widely 
known ;  and  that  the  intimation  to  send  for  Peter 
had  been  given  to  him  while  he  v/as  fasting  on  the 
previous  day  at  three  o'clock.  He  had  acted  upon 
it  so  immediately  that,   in  spite  of  the  heat  and  the 
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distance  of  thirty  miles  along  shore  and  plain,  his 
messengers  had  arrived  at  Joppa  by  the  following  noon. 

The  next  morning  they  all  started  on  the  journey 
which  w^as  to  involve  such  momentous  issues.  How 
deeply  alive  St.  Peter  himself  was  to  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  his  act  is  signifi- 
cantly shown  by  his  inviting  no  fewer  than  six  of 
the  brethren  at  Joppa  to  accompany  him,  and  to  be 
witnesses  of  all  that  should  take  place. 

The  journey — since  Orientals  are  leisurely  in  their 
movements,  and  they  could  only  travel  during  the 
cool  hours — occupied  two  days.  Thus  it  was  not  until 
the  fourth  day  after  the  vision  of  Cornelius  that,  for 
the  first  time  during  two  thousand  years,  the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile  met  on  the  broad  grounds  of  perfect  re- 
ligious equality  before  God  their  Father.  Struck 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  occasion — struck,  too,  it 
may  be,  by  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles — Cornelius,  who  had  risen  to  meet 
Peter  on  the  threshold,  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet. 
Instantly  Peter  raised  the  pious  soldier,  and,  to  the 
amazement  doubtless  of  the  brethren  vvho  accom- 
panied him,  perhaps  even  to  his  own  astonishment, 
violated  all  the  traditions  of  a  lifetime,  as  well  as 
the  national  customs  of  many  centuries,  by  walking 
side  by  side  with  him  in  free  conversation  into  the 
presence  of  his  assembled  Gentile  relatives.  This  he 
did,  not  from  the  forgetfulness  of  an  enthusiastic 
moment,  but  with  the  avowal  that  he  was  doing  that 
which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  irreligious,  but 
doing  it  in  accordance  with  a  divine  revelation. 

Cornelius  then  related  the  causes  which  had  led 
him  to  send  for  Peter,  and  the  Apostle  began  his 
solemn  address  to  them  with  the  memorable  state- 
ment that  now  he  perceived  with  undoubted  certainty 
that   "God   is   no   respecter   of   persons,   but  in 

EVERY  NATION  HE  THAT   FEARETH  HiM  AND  WORKETH 

righteousness  is  acceptable  to  Him."    Never  were 
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words   more  noble   uttered.     But  we   must  not   inter- 
^  pret  them  to  mean  the  same  proposition  as  that  which 
is   so    emphatically    repudiated   by    the    English    Re- 
formers,  "  That  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law 
or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to 
frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of 
Nature."     Had  this  been  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle 
it   would  have   been   needless   for    him  to    preach  to 
Cornelius,    as  he   proceeded  to   do,    the   leading   doc- 
trines   of  the    Christian    faith ;   it    would  have    been 
sufficient  for  him  to  bid  Cornelius  continue  in  prayer 
and  charity  without  unfolding  to  him  "  only  the  name 
of  Jesus   Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved."     The 
indifference  of  nationality  was  the  thought  in  Peter's 
mind  ;  not  by  any  means  the  indifference  of  religions. 
Accordingly  Peter  proceeded  to  recall  to  these  Gen- 
tiles all  that  they  had  heard  of  the  preaching  of  peace 
by  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  all ;  of  His  life  and  min- 
istry ;   and   then   of  the  Crucifixion   and   Resurrection 
from  the   dead,  of  which    the  disciples  v/ere   the   ap- 
pointed  witnesses.     And  while   Peter  was   proceeding 
to  show  from  the  Prophets  that  all  who  believed  on 
Him   should  through    His  name  receive   remission  of 
sins,    suddenly  on  these  unbaptised   Gentiles   no   less 
than  on  the  Jews  who  were  present,  fell  that  inspired 
emotion  of  superhuman  utterance  which  was  the  signa- 
ture of  Pentecost.    "The  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  them." 
The   six   brethren  who  had   accompanied   Peter   from 
Joppa  might  well  be  amazed.     Here  were  men  unbap- 
tised, uncircumcised,  unclean,  speaking  and  praising 
God  in   the  utterances  which   could  only  come  from 
hearts   stirred  by  divine   influence.     With  bold  readi- 
ness    Peter     seized     the     favourable     moment.     The 
spectacle   which  he   had  witnessed  raised    him    above 
ignoble  prejudices,    and  the  rising  tide   of  conviction 
swept   away    the    dogmas    and    habits    of    his    earlier 
years.     Appealing  to  this  proof  of  the  spiritual  equal- 
ity of  the   Gentile  with   the  JeAv,   he  asked   "whether 
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anyone  could  forbid  water  for  their  baptism  ?  "  No 
one  cared  to  dispute  the  cogency  of  this  proof  that  it 
was  God's  will  to  admit  Cornelius  and  his  friends  to 
the  privileges  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Peter  not 
only  commanded  them  to  be  baptised  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  but  even  freely  accepted  their  invitation 
"to  tarry  with  them  certain  days." 

The  news  of  a  revolution  so  astounding  was  not 
long  in  reaching  Jerusalem,  and  when  Peter  returned 
to  the  Holy  City  he  was  met  by  the  sterner  zealots 
who  had  joined  Christianity,  by  those  of  whom  we 
shall  henceforth  hear  so  often  as  "  those  of  the  cir- 
cumcision," with  the  fierce  indignant  murmur,  '■'■Thou 
wentest  into  the  house  of  men  uncircumcised,  and 
didst  EAT  WITH  THEM !  "  To  associate  with  them,  to 
enter  their  houses,  was  not  that  pollution  enough  ?  to 
touch  in  familiar  intercourse  men  who  had  never 
received  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  to  be  in  daily  con- 
tact with  people  who  might,  no  one  knev/  how  re- 
cently, have  had  "  broth  of  abominable  things  in  their 
vessels" — was  not  this  sufficiently  horrible?  But  "to 
eat  with  them  " — to  eat  food  prepared  by  Gentiles — 
to  neglect  the  rules  of  the  Kashar — to  take  food  from 
dishes  which  any  sort  of  unclean  insect  or  animal, 
nay  even  "the  other  thing,"  might  have  defiled — was 
it  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder  ? 

Thus  Peter  was  met  at  Jerusalem  by  something  veiy 
like  an  impeachment,  but  he  confronted  the  storm 
with  perfect  courage.  What  he  had  done  he  had  not 
done  arbitrarily,  but  step  by  step  under  direct  divine 
guidance.  He  detailed  to  them  his  vision  on  the  roof 
at  Joppa,  and  the  angelic  appearance  which  had  sug- 
gested the  message  of  Cornelius.  Finally  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
had  been  m.anifested  in  these  Gentiles  by  the  very 
same  signs  as  in  themselves.  Was  not  this  the 
promised  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost?  was  it  not  a 
proof  that  God  accepted  these  Gentiles  no   less  fully 
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than  He  accepted  them?  "What  was  I  that  I  could 
'   withstand   God  ?  " 

The  bold  defence  silenced  for  a  time  the  adversaries 
of  an  innovation  which  they  regarded  as  unscriptural 
and  disloyal.  They  could  not  dispute  facts  authenti- 
cated by  the  direct  testimony  of  their  six  brethren, 
nor  could  they  deny  the  apparent  approval  of  heaven. 
The  feeling  of  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  aston- 
ished but  grateful  acquiescence. 

Subsequent  events  prove  only  too  plainly  that  there 
was  at  any  rate  a  displeased  minority,  who  were  quite 
unprepared  to  sacrifice  their  monopoly  of  precedence 
in  the  equal  kingdom  of  God.  Even  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  others  (Acts  xi.  18)  we  seem  to  catch  a 
faint  echo  of  reluctance  and  surprise.  Nor  would 
they  admit  any  general  principle.  The  only  point 
which  they  conceded  was  that  "  God  had,  it  seemed, 
to  the  Gentiles  also  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

Meanwhile,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  entire 
independence  of  these  initial  movements,  the  Church 
had  been  undergoing  a  new  and  vast  development 
in  Syria,  which  transferred  the  position  of  the 
metropolis  of  Christianity  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
as  completely  as  it  was  to  be  afterwards  transferred 
from  Antioch  to  Rome. 


BOOK    V. 

ANTIOCH. 
CHAPTER    XVL 

THE    SECOND    CAPITAL    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

The  overruling  Providence  of  God  is  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  progress  of  human  events  that  the 
Christian  hardly  needs  any  further  proof  that  "there 
is  a  hand  that  guides."     In  the  events  of  his  own  life 
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the  perspective  of  God's  dealing  is  often  hidden  from 
him,  but  when  he  watches  the  story  of  nations  and  of 
religions  he  can  clearly  trace  the  divine  purposes, 
and  see  the  lessons  which  God's  hand  has  written  on 
every  page  of  history.  What  seems  to  be  utter  ruin 
is  often  complete  salvation ;  what  was  regarded  as 
cruel  disaster  constantly  tiirns  out  to  be  essential 
blessing. 

It  was  so  with  the  persecution  which  ensued  on  the 
death  of  Stephen.  Had  it  been  less  inquisitorial,  it 
would  not  have  accomplished  its  destined  purpose. 
The  Saul  who  laid  in  ruins  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
was  unconsciously  deepening  the  foundations  of  cir- 
cumstance on  which  hereafter  he  should  rear  the 
superstructure  of  the  Church  of  God.  Saul  the  per- 
secutor was  doing,  by  opposite  means,  the  same  vfork 
as  Paul  the  Apostle. 

For  when  the  members  of  the  infant  Church  fled 
terror-stricken  from  the  Holy  City,  they  carried  with 
them  far  and  wide  the  good  tiding  of  the  Jerusalem 
above.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  they  spoke  to  Jews 
alone.  It  would  be  long  before  they  would  hear  how 
Philip  had  evangelised  Samaria,  and  how,  by  his 
baptism  of  the  eunuch,  he  had  admitted  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  one  whom  Moses  had  excluded  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel.  The  baptism  of  the  pious 
soldier  had  taken  place  still  later,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  could  not  a.t  once  reach  the  scattered  Christians. 
In  Phoenicia,  therefore,  and  in  Cyprus,  their  preach- 
ing was  confined  at  first  within  the  limits  of  Judaism  ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  wandering  Hellenists  had  reached 
Antioch  that  they  boldly  ventured  TO  PREACH  TO  THE 
Gentiles. 

Whether  these  Gentiles  included  others  who  had 
in  no  sense  become  adherents  of  the  synagogue,  we 
are  not  told.  Greek  proselytes  were  at  this  period 
common  in  every  considerable  city  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  is   reasonable   to   suppose  that   they  furnished 
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a  majority,  at  any  rate,  of  the  new  converts.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  work  of  these  nameless 
Evangelists  was  eminently  successful.  It  received  the 
seal  of  God's  blessing,  and  a  large  multitude  of 
Greeks  turned  to  the  Lord.  The  fact,  so  much  ob- 
scured by  the  wrong  reading  followed  by  our  Eng- 
lish Version,  is  nothing  less  than  the  beginning,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  moments  in  the  ascensive  work  begun 
by  Stephen,  advanced  by  Philip,  authorised  by  Peter, 
and  finally  culminating  in  the  life,  mission,  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

When  the  news  reached  Jerusalem,  it  excited  great 
attention,  and  the  members  of  the  Church  determined 
to  despatch  one  of  their  number  to  watch  what  was 
going  on.  Their  choice  of  an  emissary  showed  that 
as  yet  the  counsels  of  the  party  of  moderation  pre- 
vailed, for  they  despatched  the  large-hearted  and  con- 
ciliatory Barnabas.  His  Levitical  descent,  and  the 
sacrifice  which  he  had  made  of  his  property  to  the 
common  fund,  combined  with  his  sympathetic  spirit 
and  liberal  culture  to  give  him  a  natural  authority, 
which  he  had  always  used  on  the  side  of  charity  and 
wisdom. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  man  was  an  especial  blessing. 
This  new  church,  which  was  so  largely  composed  of 
Gentiles,  was  destined  to  be  a  fresh  starting-point  in 
the  career  of  Christianity.  Barnabas  saw  the  grace 
of  God  at  work,  and  rejoiced  at  it,  and  justified  his 
happy  title  of  "the  son  of  exhortation,"  by  exhorting 
the  believers  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  purpose  of 
heart.  His  ministry  won  over  converts  in  still  larger 
num.bers,  for,  as  Luke  adds  with  emphatic  commenda- 
tion, "he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  faith." 

The  work  multiplied  in  his  hands,  and  needed  so 
much  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  energy,  that  he  soon 
felt  the  need  of  a  colleague.     Doubtless,  had  he  de- 
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sired   it,  he  could  have  secured  the   co-operation    of 
one   of  the   Apostles,    or  of   their   trusted    adherents. 
But   Barnabas   instinctively   perceived   that   a   fresher 
point    of  view,   a  clearer  insight,   a   wider    culture,    a 
more  complete  immunity  from  prejudices  were  needed 
for  so  large  and  delicate  a  task.     Himself  a  Grecian, 
and  now  called  upon  to  minister  not  only  to  Grecians 
but   to    Greeks,  he    longed   for   the    aid    of   one   who 
would  maintain  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberality  with 
superior    ability    and    more    unflinching    conviction. 
There  was   but  one  man  who  in  any  degree  met  his 
requirements — it  was    the    once  persecuting    Saul    of 
Tarsus.     Since  his  escape  from  Jerusalem,  Saul  had 
been  more  or  less  unnoticed  by  the  leading  Apostles. 
We   lose   sight  of  him   at   Csesarea,   apparently  start- 
ing on  his  way  to  Tarsus,  and  all  that  Barnabas  now 
I  knew   about   him  was  that  he   was    living  quietly   at 
home,    waiting  the   Lord's    call.     Accordingly   he  set 
out     to    seek    for    him,    and   the    turn  of    expression 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
t    he  found  him.     Paul  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
X     to  leave  his  seclusion,  and  join  his  friend  in  this  new 
y^ork  in  the  great  capital  of  Syria.     Thus,  twice  over, 
V  did  Barnabas  save  Saul  for  the  work  of  Christianity. 
To   his   self-effacing  nobleness  is  due   the  honour  of 
recognising,    before   they  had  yet    been    revealed    to 
others,   the  fiery  vigour,  the  indomitable  energy,  the 
illuminated   and    illuminating   intellect,   which    v/ere 
destined  to   spend  themselves   in  the  high  endeavour 
to  ennoble  and  evangelise  the  world. 
nJ        No     place    could    have    been    more    suitable    than 
;\  Antioch  for  the  initial  stage  of  such  a  ministry.     The 
'       queen  of  the  East,  the  third  metropolis  of  the  world, 
the  residence   of   the  Imperial  Legate   of   Syria,    this 
vast  city  of  perhaps  500,000  souls,  must  not  be  judged 
of  by  the  diminished,  shrunken,  and  earthquake-shat- 
tered Antakieh  of  to-day.     It   was   no  mere   Oriental 
town,  with  low  flat  roofs  and  dingy  narrow  streets,  but 
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a  Greek  capital  enriched  and  enlarged  by  Roman 
munificence.  It  is  situated  at  tlie  point  of  junction 
between  the  chains  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus.  Its 
natural  position  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Sil- 
pius,  with  a  navigable  river,  the  broad,  historic 
Orontes,  flowing  at  its  feet,  was  at  once  commanding 
and  beautiful.  The  windings  of  the  river  enriched 
the  whole  well-wooded  plain,  and  as  the  city  was  but 
sixteen  miles  from  the  shore,  the  sea-breezes  gave  it 
health  and  coolness.  These  natural  advantages  had 
been  largely  increased  by  the  lavish  genius  of  ancient 
art.  Built  by  the  Seleucidae  as  the  royal  residence 
of  their  dynasty,  its  wide  circuit  of  many  miles  was 
surrounded  by  walls  of  astonishing  height  and  thick- 
ness, which  had  been  carried  across  ravines  and  over 
mountain  summits  with  such  daring  magnificence  of 
conception  as  to  give  the  city  the  aspect  of  being 
defended  by  its  own  encircling  mountains.  The 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Syria  was  on  an  island  formed 
by  an  artificial  channel  of  the  river.  Through  the 
entire  length  of  the  city,  from  the  Golden  or  Daphne 
gate  on  the  west,  ran  for  nearly  five  miles  a  fine 
corso  adorned  with  trees,  colonnades,  and  statues. 
Originally  constructed  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  it  had 
been  continued  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  at  once  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  architecture,  and  to  reward  the 
people  of  Antioch  for  their  good-will  towards  the  Jews, 
had  paved  it  for  two  miles  and  a  half  with  blocks  of 
white  marble.  Broad  bridges  spanned  the  river  and 
its  various  affluents ;  baths,  aqueducts,  basilicas, 
villas,  theatres,  clustered  on  the  level  plain,  and, 
overshadowed  by  picturesque  and  rugged  eminences, 
gave  the  city  a  splendour  worthy  of  its  fame  as  ojily 
inferior  in  grandeur  to  Alexandria  and  Rome.  Art 
lent  its  aid  to  enhance  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and 
one  colossal  crag  of  Mount  Silpius,  which  overlooked 
the  city,  had  been  carved  into  human  semblance  by 
the     skill     of     Leios.     In     the     days     of    Antiochus 
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Epiphanes,  a  pestilence  had  ravaged  the  kingdom, 
and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  king  had 
ordered  the  sculptor  to  hew  the  mountain  mass  into 
one  vast  statue.  The  huge  grim  face,  under  the 
rocky  semblance  of  a  crown,  stared  over  the  Forum  of 
the  city,  and  was  known  to  the  Antiochenes  as  the 
Charonium,  being  supposed  to  represent  the  head  of 
"  That  grim  ferryman  "  who  conveyed  the  souls  of  the 
dead  in  his  dim-gleaming  boat  across  the  waters  of 
the  Styx. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  city  should  attract  a  vast 
multitude  of  inhabitants,  and  those  inhabitants  were 
of  very  various  nationalities.  The  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation was  composed  of  native  Syrians,  represented  to 
this  day  by  the  Maronites  ;  but  the  Syrian  kings  had 
invited  many  colonists  to  people  their  Presidence,  and 
the  most  important  of  these  were  Greeks  and  Jews. 
To  these,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey,  had 
been  added  a  garrison  of  Romans.  The  court  of  the 
Legate  of  Syria,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  military 
pomp,  attracted  into  its  glittering  circle  not  only  a 
multitude  of  rapacious  and  domineering  officials,  but 
also  that  large  retinue  of  flatterers,  slaves,  artists, 
literary  companions,  and  general  hangers-on,  whose 
presence  was  deemed  essential  to  the  state  of  an  im- 
perial viceroy.  The  autonomy  of  the  city,  and  its 
consequent  freedom  from  the  property  tax,  made  it  a 
pleasant  place  of  abode  to  many  others.  The  soft, 
yielding,  and  voluptuous  Syrians,  the  cunning,  versa- 
tile, and  degraded  Greeks,  added  their  special  con- 
tributions to  the  general  corruption  engendered  by 
an  enervating  climate  and  a  frivolous  society.  Side 
by.  side  with  these — governed,  as  at  Alexandria,  by 
their  own  Archon  and  their  own  mimic  Sanhedrin, 
but  owing  allegiance  to  the  central  government  at 
Jerusalem — lived  an  immense  colony  of  Jews. 

Into  this  city  of  Pagan  pleasure — into  the  midst  of 
a    population   pauperised    by  public  doles,   and    pol- 
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luted  by  the  indulgences  which  they  procured — 
among  the  intrigues  and  ignominies  of  some  of  the 
lowest  of  the  human  race  at  one  of  the  lowest  periods 
of  human  history — passed  the  eager  spirit  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus. 

Such  was  the  place  where,  in  the  street  Singon,  Saul 
began  to  preach.  He  may  have  entered  it  by  the 
gate  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Gate  of  the 
Cherubim,  because  twenty-seven  years  later  it  was 
surmounted  by  those  colossal  gilded  ornaments  which 
Titus  had  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  a  populous  quarter,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Senate  House,  the  Forum,  and  the  Amphitheatre ; 
and  every  time  that  during  his  sermon  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  lower  crags  of  Mount  Silpius,  he  would  be 
confronted  by  the  stern  visage  and  rocky  crown  of  the 
choleric  ferryman  of  Hades.  But  the  soil  was  pre- 
pared for  his  teaching.  It  is  darkest  just  before  the 
dawn.  When  mankind  has  sunk  into  hopeless 
scepticism,  the  help  of  God  is  often  very  nigh  at  hand. 
"Bitter  with  weariness,  and  sick  with  sin,"  there  were 
many  at  any  rate,  even  among  the  giddy  and  voluptu- 
ous Antiochenes,  who  were  ready  to  hail  with  rapture 
the  preaching  of  a  new  faith  which  promised  forgive- 
ness for  the  past,  and  brought  ennoblement  to  the 
present.  The  work  grew  and  prospered,  and  for  a 
whole  year  the  Apostles  laboured  in  brotherly  union 
and  amid  constant  encouragement.  The  success  of 
their  labours  was  most  decisively  marked  by  the 
coinage  of  a  new  word,  destined  to  a  glorious  im- 
mortality—the disciples  were  first  called  Christians 
at  Antioch. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  new 
and  memorable  word,  but  not  a  few  of  those  which 
have  met  with  universal  acceptance  have  started  into 
accidental  life.  It  is  not  so  with  the  word  "Chris- 
tian." It  indicates  a  decisive  epoch,  and  was  the 
coinage  rather  of  a  society  than  of  any  single  man. 
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More,  perhaps  than  any  word  which  was  ever  in- 
vented, it  marks,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the 
watershed  of  all  human  history.  It  signalises  the 
emergence  of  a  true  faith  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  separation  of  that  faith  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Jews.  All  former  ages,  nations,  and  religions  con- 
tribute to  it.  The  conception  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  it  is  Semitic,  and  sums  up  centuries  of  expectation 
and  of  prophecy  in  the  historic  person  of  One  who 
was  anointed  to  be  for  all  mankind  a  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  But  this  Hebrew  conception  is  trans- 
lated by  a  Greek  word,  showing  that  the  great  reli- 
gious thoughts  of  which  hitherto  the  Jewish  race  had 
been  the  appointed  guardians,  were  henceforth  to  be 
the  common  glory  of  mankind,  and  were,  therefore, 
to  be  expressed  in  a  language  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  all  civilised  countries  by  the  nation  which 
had  played  by  far  the  most  splendid  part  in  the 
secular  annals  of  the  past.  And  this  Greek  rendering 
of  a  Hebrew  idea  was  stamped  with  a  Roman  form  by 
receiving  a  Latin  termination,  as  though  to  fore- 
shadow that  the  new  name  should  be  co-extensive 
with  the  vast  dominion  which  swayed  the  present 
destinies  of  the  world.  And  if  the  word  was  thus 
pregnant  with  all  the  deepest  and  mightiest  associa- 
tions of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  how  divine  was 
to  be  its  future  history  !  Henceforth  it  was  needed 
to  describe  the  peculiarity,  to  indicate  the  essence,  of 
all  that  was  morally  the  greatest  and  ideally  the  most 
lovely  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  From  the  day 
when  the  roar  of  the  wild  beast  in  the  Amphitheatre 
was  interrupted  by  the  proud  utterance,  Christianus 
sum — from  the  days  when  the  martyrs,  like  "a  host 
of  Scaevolas,"  upheld  their  courage  by  this  name  as 
they  bathed  their  hands  without  a  shudder  in  the 
bickering  fire — the  idea  of  all  patience,  of  all  heroic 
constancy,  of  all  missionary  enterprise,  of  all  philan- 
thropic effort,    of    all    cheerful   self-sacrifice    for   the 
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common  benefit  of  mankind  is  in  that  name.  How 
little  thought  the  canaille  at  Antioch,  who  first  hit  on 
what  was  to  them  a  convenient  nickname,  that  thence- 
forward their  whole  city  should  be  chiefly  famous  for 
its  "Christian"  associations;  that  the  world  would 
linger  with  unwearied  interest  on  every  detail  of  the 
life  of  the  obscure  Cypriot,  and  the  afflicted  Tarsian, 
whose  preaching  only  evoked  their  wit  and  laughter  ! 
How  much  less  could  they  have  conceived  it  possible 
that  thenceforward  all  of  what  is  best,  truest,  and 
loveliest  in  the  possible  achievements  of  man,  should 
be  capable  of  no  designation  so  distinctive  as  that 
furnished  by  the  connotation  of  what  was  intended  for 
an  impertinent  sobriquet! 

And  why  does  all  this  lie  involved  in  this  word .? 
Because  it  is  the  standing  witness  that  the  world's 
Faith  is  centred  not  in  formulae,  not  in  a  dead  system, 
but  in  the  living  Person  of  its  Lord.  An  ironic  in- 
scription on  the  Cross  of  Christ  had  been  written  in 
letters  of  Greek,  of  Latin,  and  of  Hebrew ;  and  that 
Cross,  implement  as  it  was  of  shame  and  torture, 
became  the  symbol  of  the  national  ruin  of  the  Jew, 
of  the  willing  allegiance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
of  the  dearest  hopes  and  intensest  gratitude  of  the 
world  of  civilisation.  An  hybrid  and  insulting  desig- 
nation was  invented  in  the  frivolous  streets  of  Antioch, 
and  around  it  clustered  for  ever  the  deepest  faith  and 
the  purest  glory  of  mankind. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  name  was  given  by  Gen- 
tiles, and  given  more  or  less  in  sport.  It  could  not 
have  been  given  by  the  Jews,  who  preferred  the  scorn- 
ful name  of  "Galilsean,"  and  who  would  not  in  any 
case  have  dragged  through  the  mire  of  apostasy — for 
so  it  would  have  seemed  to  them — the  word  in  which 
centred  their  most  cherished  hopes.  Nor  was  it  in 
all  probability  a  term  invented  by  the  Christians 
themselves.  In  the  New  Testament,  as  is  well  known, 
it  occurs  but  thrice ;  once  in  the  historical  notice  of 
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its  origin,  and  only  in  two  other  places  as  a  name 
used  by  enemies.  It  was  employed  by  Agrippa  the 
Second  in  his  half-sneering,  half-complimentary  in- 
terpellation to  St.  Paul  ;  and  it  is  used  by  St.  Peter 
as  the  name  of  a  charge  under  which  the  brethren 
were  likely  to  be  persecuted  and  impeached.  But 
during  the  life-time  of  the  Apostles  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  acquired  any  currency  among  the  Christians 
themselves,  and  they  preferred  those  vague  and 
loving  appellations  of  "the  brethren,"  "the  disciples," 
"the  believers,"  "the  saints,"  "the  Church  of  Christ," 
"those  of  the  way,"  "the  elect,"  "the  faithful,"  which 
had  been  sweetened  to  them  by  so  much  tender  and 
hallowed  intercourse  during  so  many  heavy  trials  and 
persecutions.  Afterv.'ards,  indeed,  when  the  name 
Christian  had  acquired  a  charm  so  potent  that  the 
very  sound  of  it  was  formidable,  Julian  tried  to  forbid 
its  use  by  edict,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  more 
ignominious  term  of  "Nazarene,"  which  is  still  univer- 
sal in  the  East.  A  tradition  naturally  sprang  up  that 
the  name  had  been  invented  by  Evodius,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  even  adopted  at  a  general 
synod.  But  what  makes  it  nearly  certain  that  this 
is  an  error,  is  that  up  to  this  time  "  Christ "  was  barely 
beginning  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name ;  and  the 
currency  of  a  designation  which  marked  adherence  to 
Jesus  as  though  Christ  were  His  name  and  not  His 
title,  seems  to  be  due  only  to  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness of  Gentiles,  who  without  further  inquiry 
caught  up  the  first  prominent  word  with  which  Chris- 
tian preaching  had  made  them  familiar.  And  even 
this  w^ord,  in  the  prevalent  itacism,  was  often  cor- 
rupted into  the  shape  Chrestiani,  as  though  it  came 
from  the  Greek  Chrestos,  "excellent,"  and  not  from 
Christos,  "anointed."  The  latter  term — arising  from 
customs  and  conceptions  which  up  to  this  time  were 
almost  exclusively  Judaic — ^^vould  convey  little  or 
no    meaning    to    Greek    or   Roman    ears.     We    may 
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therefore  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  most  famous 
of  all  noble  words  was  invented  by  the  wit  for  which 
the  Antiochenes  were  famous  in  antiquity,  and  which 
often  displayed  itself  in  happy  appellations. 

The  name  marks  a  most  important  advance  in  the 
progress  of  the  Faith.  Hitherto,  the  Christians  had 
been  solely  looked  upon  as  the  obscure  sectarians  of 
Judaism.  The  Greeks  in  their  frivolity,  the  Romans 
in  their  superficial  disdain  for  all  "execrable"  and 
"foreign  superstitions"  never  troubled  themselves  to 
learn  the  difference  which  divided  the  Jew  from  the 
Christian,  but  idly  attributed  the  internal  disturbances 
which  seemed  to  be  agitating  the  peace  of  these  de- 
tested fanaticisms  to  the  instigations  of  some  unknown 
persoin  named  Chrestus.  But  meanwhile,  here  at 
Antioch,  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  city  in  the 
Empire  had  seen  that  there  was  between  the  two 
systems  an  irreconcilable  divergence,  and  had  brought 
that  fact  prominently  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tians themselves  by  imposing  on  them  a  designation 
which  seized  upon,  and  stereotyped  for  ever,  the  very 
central  belief  which  separated  them  from  the  religion 
in  which  they  had  been  born  and  bred. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A   MARTYRDOM    AND    A    RETRIBUTION. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  Antioch  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  enlarged,  and  the  views  of  its  members  indefi- 
nitely widened.  For  a  whole  year  Saul  worked  here 
with  his  beloved  companion.  The  calm  and  concilia- 
tory tact  of  Barnabas  tempered  and  was  inspirited  by 
the  fervour  of  Saul.  Each  contributed  his  own  high 
gifts  to  clear  away  the  myriad  obstacles  which  still 
impeded    the  free   flow    of  the    river    of    God's  grace. 

G 
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In  the  glory  and  delight  of  a  ministry  so  richly  suc- 
cessful, it  is  far  from  impossible  that  Saul  may  have 
enjoyed  that  rapturous  revelation  which  he  describes 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  during  which  he 
was  caught  up  into  Paradise  as  far  as  the  third  heaven, 
and  heard  unspeakable  words  which  man  neither  could 
nor  ought  to  utter.  It  was  one  of  those  ecstasies 
which  the  Jews  themselves  regarded  as  the  highest 
form  of  revelation — one  of  those  moments  of  inspira- 
tion in  which  the  soul,  like  Moses  on  Sinai,  sees  God 
face  to  face  and  does  not  die.  St.  Paul,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  a  work  to  perform  which  required 
more  absolute  self-sacrifice,  more  unwavering  faith, 
more  undaunted  courage  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  It  needed  moments  like  this  to  sustain  the 
nameless  agonies,  to  kindle  the  inspiring  flame  of 
such  a  life.  The  utterance  of  the  unspeakable  words 
might  cease  to  vibrate  in  the  soul,  but  no  after- 
influence  could  obliterate  the  impression  of  the  eternal 
message.  Amid  seas  and  storms,  amid  agonies  and 
energies,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  voice  of  God  still 
rang  in  his  heart,  the  vision  of  God  was  still  bright 
before  his   spiritual  eye. 

The  only  recorded  incident  of  this  year  of  service 
is  the  visit  of  certain  brethren  from  Jerusalem,  of 
whom  one,  named  Agabus,  prophesied  the  near  occur- 
rence of  a  general  famine.  The  warning  note  which 
he  sounded  was  not  in  vain.  It  quickened  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  and  enabled  the 
earliest  of  the  Gentile  Churches  to  give  expression  to 
iheir  reverence  for  those  venerable  sufferers  in  the 
Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  who  "had  seen  and 
heard,  and  whose  hand  had  handled  the  Word  of 
Life."  A  contribution  was  made  for  the  brethren  of 
Judaea.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Holy  City,  have  been  accustomed  in 
all  ages,  as  they  are  in  this,  to  rely  largely  on  the 
chaluka,   or  alms,  which  are  willingly  contributed  to 
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their  poverty  by  Jews  living  in  other  countries.  The 
vast  sums  collected  for  the  Temple  tribute  flowed 
into  the  bursting  coffers  of  the  Beni  Hanan — much 
as  they  do  now,  though  in  dwindled  rills,  into  those 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  Ashkenasim  and  Ansche  hod. 
But  there  would  be  little  chance  that  any  of  these 
treasures  would  help  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of  the 
struggling  disciples.  Priests  who  starved  their  own 
coadjutors  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  subsidise 
their  impoverished  opponents.  The  Gentiles,  who 
had  been  blessed  by  the  spiritual  wealth  of  Jewish 
Christians,  cheerfully  returned  the  benefit  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  supply  of  their  temporal  needs.  The  , 
sums  thus  gathered  were  entrusted  by  the  Church  to  V 
Barnabas  and  Saul.  / 

The  exact  month  in  which  these  two  messengers  of 
mercy  arrived  to  assist  their  famine-stricken  brethren 
cannot    be    ascertained,    but    there    can    be   but  little  y 
doubt  that   it   was   in   the  year  44.     On   their    arrival 
they  found  the  Church  in  strange  distress  from  a  new 
persecution.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fury  of  the 
onslaught   may    once    more  have    scattered    the    chief 
Apostles,    for   we    hear    nothing    of    an)'-    intercourse 
between  them  and  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Church 
of    Antioch.     Indeed,   it    is    said    that    the   alms  were 
handed  over,  not  to  the  Apostles,  but  to  the  Elders. 
It   is  true  that  Elders  may  include  Apostles,   but  the  \  / 
rapid  and  purely  monetary  character  of  the  visit,  and   \ 
the   complete  silence   as    to    further    details,    seem  to   ' 
imply  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

It  is  clear  that  Saul  and  Barnabas  arrived  with 
the  alms  which  they  had  brought  from  Antioch  shortly 
before  the  Passover,  or  towards  the  end  of  March. 
St.  Luke  fixes  their  visit  about  the  time  of  Herod's 
persecution,  which  began  just  before,  and  would,  but 
for  God's  Providence,  have  been  consummated  just 
after,  that  great  feast,  "Indeed,  it  was  a  -priori 
probable  that  the  Apostles  would  time  their  visit   by 
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the   feast,    both   from  a   natural  desire   to   be   present 

at  these  great  annual  celebrations,    and  also  because 

that  was  the  very  time   at   which   the   vast  concourse 

of   visitors  would    render    their   aid  most    timely    and 

indispensable. 

/       They    arrived,    therefore,    at    a    period    of   extreme 

^    peril    to    the    little  Church    at   Jerusalem,    which    had 

^   now  enjoyed  some  five  years  of  unbroken  peace. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
some  glimpses,  was  one  of  those  singular  characters 
who  combine  external  devotion  with  moral  laxity. 
Apart  from  the  subtle  policy  of  facing  both  ways  so 
as  to  please  the  Jews  while  he  dazzled  the  Romans, 
and  to  enjoy  his  life  in  the  midst  of  Gentile  luxuries 
while  he  affected  the  reputation  of  a  devoted  Phari- 
see, Agrippa  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  be— at  any  rate  at  Jerusalem — an  observer  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  St.  Luke,  though  his  allusions  to  him 
are  so  brief  and  incidental,  shows  remarkable  fidelity 
to  historic  facts  in  presenting  him  to  us  in  both  these 
aspects.  In  carrying  out  his  policy,  Agrippa  paid 
studious  court  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to  the 
Pharisees.  He  omitted  nothing  which  could  win 
their  confidence  or  flatter  their  pride. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  king — a  king  who  wished  to 
foster  the  sense  of  Jewish  nationality,  to  satisfy  the 
Sadducees,  to  be  supported  by  the  Pharisees,  and  to 
be  popular  with  the  multitude— could  not  have  lived 
long  in  Jerusalem  without  hearing  many  complaints 
about  the  Christians. 

At  this  time  they  had  become  equally  distasteful  to 
every  section  of  the  Jews,  being  regarded  not  only  as 
fanatics,  but  as  apostates,  some  of  whom  sat  loosely 
to  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with  their 
fathers.  To  extirpate  the  Christians  would,  as  Aprippa 
was  well  aware,  be  the  cheapest  possible  way  to  win 
general  popularity.  It  w^s  accordingly  about  the 
very    time    of    the    visit   of  the   two    Apostles    to   the 
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Passover,  as  delegates  from  Antioch,  that  "he  laid 
hands  on  certain  of  the  Church  to  injure  them  ;  and 
he  slew  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword  ; 
and  seeing  that  it  was  pleasing  to  the  Jews,  proceeded 
to  arrest  Peter  also  "  (Acts  xii.    i — 3). 

Thus  in  a  single  touch  does  St.  Luke  strike  the 
keynote  of  Agrippa's  policy,  which  was  an  unscrupu- 
lous desire  for  such  popularity  as  could  be  earned 
by  identifying  himself  with  Jewish  prejudices.  In 
the  High  Priests  of  the  day  he  would  find  willing 
coadjutors.  The  priest  for  the  time  being  was  pro- 
bably Elionaeus,  whom  Josephus  calls  a  son  of  Kan- 
thera,  but  whom  the  Talmud  calls  a  son  of  Caiaphas. 
If  so,  he  would  have  been  animated  with  an  hereditary 
fury  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  would  have 
been  an  eager  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Herod. 
When  such  allies  were  in  unison,  and  Agrippa  in  the 
very  plenitude  of  his  power,  it  was  easy  to  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  Nazarenes. 

James,  as  the  elder  brother  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
perhaps  as  a  kinsman  of  Christ  himself,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  favoured  Apostles,  seems 
to  have  had  a  sort  of  precedence  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
for  this  reason  alone  he  was  so  suddenly  seized  and 
martyred  that  no  single  detail  or  circumstance  of  his 
martyrdom  has  been  preserved.  Two  words  (Acts  xii. 
2)  are  all  the  space  devoted  to  recount  the  death  of 
the  first  Apostle  by  the  historian  who  had  narrated  at 
such  length  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  It  may  be 
merely  due  to  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  this  brief 
record  that  Christian  tradition  told  how  the  con- 
stancy and  the  harangues  of  James  converted  his 
accuser,  and  caused  him  to  become  a  voluntary  sharer 
of  his  death. 

It  was  before  the  Passover  that  James  had  been 
doomed  to  feel  the  tyrant's  sword.  The  universal 
approbation  of  the  fact  by  the  Jews  stimulated  the 
king,  to  whom  no  incense  was  so  sweet  as  the  voice 
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of  popular  applause,  to  inflict  a  blow  yet  more  terrible 
by  seizing  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  Apostles. 
Peter  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  since  there  was 
no  time  to  finish  his  trial  before  the  Passover,  and 
the  Jews  were  not  inclined  to  inflict  death  by  their 
own  act  during  the  Feast,  he  was  kept  in  prison  till 
the  seven  sacred  days  had  elapsed  that  he  might  then 
be  put  to  death  with  the  most  ostentatious  publicity. 
Day  after  day  the  Apostle  remained  in  close  custody, 
bound  by  either  arm  to  two  soldiers,  and  guarded  by 
two  others.  Aware  how  irreparable  would  be  the 
loss  of  one  so  brave,  so  true,  so  gifted  with  spiritual 
fervour  and  wisdom,  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
poured  out  their  hearts  and  souls  in  prayer  for  his 
deliverance.  But  it  seemed  as  if  all  would  be  in 
vain.  The  last  night  of  the  Feast  had  come ;  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  would  see  Peter  brought  forth 
to  the  mockery  of  trial,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  day  had  already  come  when,  as 
his  Lord  had  told  him,  another  should  gird  him,  and 
carry  him  whither  he  would  not.  But  in  that  last 
extremity  God  had  not  forsaken  His  Apostle  or  His 
Church.  On  that  night,  by  a  divine  deliverance,  so 
sudden,  mysterious,  and  bewildering,  that  to  Peter, 
until  he  woke  to  the  sober  certainty  of  his  rescue,  it 
seemed  like  a  vision,  the  great  Apostle  was  snatched 
from  his  persecutors.  Aher  briefly  narrating  the 
circumstances  of  his  deliverance  to  the  brethren  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark  the  Evangelist,  he  entrusted  them  with  the  duty 
of  bearing  the  same  message  to  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  and  to  the  other  Christians  who  were  not 
present,  and  withdrew  for  a  time  to  safe  retirement. 

It  might  well  seem  as  though  the  blood  of  martyr- 
dom brought  its  own  retribution  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  caused  it  to  be  spilt.  We  have  seen 
Agrippa  in  the  insolent  plenitude  of  his  tyranny  ;  the 
next   scene  exhibits   him    in   the  horrible    anguish  of 
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his  end.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  April,  A.D.  44, 
that  he  had  slain  James  and  arrested  Peter  ;  it  was 
probably  the  very  same  month  which  ended  his  brief 
and  guilty  splendour,  and  cut  him  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  life. 

Versatile  and  cosmopolitan  as  was  natural  in  an 
adventurer  whose  youth  and  manhood  had  experi- 
enced every  variety  of  fortune,  Agrippa  could  play 
the  heathen  at  Caesarea  with  as  much  zeal  as  he 
could  play  the  Pharisee  at  Jerusalem.  The  ordinary 
herd  of  Rabbis  and  hierarchs  had  winked  at  this 
phase  of  his  royalty,  and  had  managed  to  disintegrate 
in  their  imaginations  the  Herod  who  offered  holo- 
causts in  the  Temple  from  the  Herod  who  presided  in 
amphitheatres  at  Berytus  ;  the  Herod  who  wept,  be- 
cause he  was  only  half  a  Jew,  in  the  Temple  at  the 
Passover,  and  the  Herod  who  presided  at  Pagan  spec- 
tacles at  Caesarean  jubilees. 

It  was  in  the  theatre  at  Caesarea  that  Agrippa  met 
his  end.  Severe  troubles  had  arisen  in  the  relations 
between  Judaea  and  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  since  that  maritime  strip  of  coast  depends 
entirely  for  its  subsistence  on  the  harvests  of  Pales- 
tine, it  was  of  the  extremest  importance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  merchant  cities  that  they  should  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  little  autocrat.  The  pressure  of 
the  famine,  which  would  fall  on  them  with  peculiar 
severity,  made  them  still  more  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  and  the  visit  of  Agrippa  to  Caesarea 
on  a  joyful  occasion  furnished  them  with  the  requi- 
site opportunity. 

That  occasion  was  the  news  that  Claudius  had  re- 
turned in  safety  from  his  expedition  to  Britain,  and 
had  been  welcomed  to  Rome  with  an  outburst  of 
flattery,  in  which  the  interested  princelings  of  the 
provinces  thought  it  politic  to  bear  their  part. 
Agrippa  was  always  glad  of  any  excuse  which  enabled 
him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
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and  the  cruel  vanities  of  Roman  dissipation.  Ac- 
cordingly he  hurried  to  Csesarea,  which  was  the  Roman 
capital  of  Palestine,  and  ordered  ever}^  preparation 
to  be  made  for  a  splendid  festival. 

It  was  on  the   second  morning   of  the  festival   that 
Agrippa   gave    audience    to   the    Phoenician    deputies. 
It   was  exactly    the  time    and    place    and   occasion   in 
which   he  would   be  glad  to  display  his   magnificence 
and  wealth.     Accordingly  he  entered  the  theatre  with 
his  royal   retinue   in  an  entire  robe  of  tissued  silver, 
and  taking  his  seat  on  the  bema,  made  to  the  Tyrians 
and  Sidonians   a   set  harangue.     As  he  sat   there  the 
sun    blazed    on    his    glittering  robe,    and    seemed    to 
wrap  him   in  a  sheet  of  splendour.     The   theatre  was 
thronged    with    his    creatures,    his    subjects,    the    idle 
mob  whose  amusement  he  was  supplying  with  profuse 
liberality,   and  the  people  w^hose  prosperity  depended 
on    his    royal    favour.     Here    and    there    among    the 
crowd  a  voice  began  to  be  heard  shouting  that  it  was 
a  god  who  was  speaking  to  them   (Acts  xii.).     In  the 
prime  of  life,  and  of  the  manly  beauty  for  which  his 
race  was  remarkable,   at  the   zenith   of  his   power,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  wealth,    an   autocrat  by  his  own 
position — surrounded,    too,    at    this   moment    by    flat- 
terers  and   parasites — the  feeble   intellect   of  Agrippa 
was  turned  by  this  intoxicating  incense.     He  thought 
himself    to    be   the    god    whom    they    declared.      He 
accepted    the    blasphemous    adulation,    which,     as    a 
King   of   the    Jews,    he    ought  to    have    rejected   with 
indignant   horror.     At    that    very  moment   his    doom 
v/as  sealed.     It  was  a  fresh  instance  of  that  irony  of 
heaven  which  often  seems   to  place  men  in  positions 
of  superlative  gorgeousness  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  fiat  is  uttered   which   consigns  them  to   the   most 
pitiable   and   irrecoverable  fall. 

There  was  no  visible  intervention.  No  awful  voice 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  trembling  listeners.  No 
awful   hand  wrote    fiery   letters    upon    the    wall.     St. 
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Luke  says  merely  that  the  anjj;-el  of  God  smote  him. 
He  was  carried  from  tlic  theatre  to  his  palace  a 
stricken  man — stricken  by  the  hand  of  God.  In  five 
days  from  that  time — five  days  of  internal  anguish 
and  vain  despair,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fourth  of  his  reign  over  the  entire  dominion 
of  his  grandfather — Agrippa  died.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  to  which  he  had  won  the  goodwill 
of  the  Jews  by  his  lavish  benefactions,  the  Gentiles 
hated  him  all  the  more  because  he  was  not  only  a 
Jew  but  an  apostate.  A  consistent  Jew  they  could 
in  some  measure  tolerate,  even  while  they  hated  him  : 
but  for  these  hybrid  renegades  they  alw^ays  express 
an  unmitigated  contempt. 

The  news  of  Agrippa's  death  was  received  by  the 
population,  and  especially  by  the  soldiers,  both  at 
CjEsarea  and  Sebaste,  with  feastings,  carousals,  and 
every  indication  of  indecent  joy.  Not  content  with 
crowning  themselves  with  garlands,  and  pouring  liba- 
tions to  the  ferryman  of  the  Styx,  they  tore  down 
from  the  palace  the  statues  of  Agrippa's  daughters, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  most  infamous  indignities. 

Of  these  scenes  Saul  and  Barnabas  may  have  been 
eye-witnesses  on  their  return  journey  from  Jerusalem  V 
to   Antioch.     The   order   of   events    in   St.   Luke   may  / 
indeed    be    guided  by    the   convenience    of    narrating 
consecutively    all    that    he    had   to   say    about   Herod 
Agrippa,    and   above   all   of  showing  how  the  sudden 
onslaught  on  the  Church,   which   seemed  to   threaten 
it  with  nothing   short   of  extermination,  was   checked 
by    the    deliverance    of    Peter,    and    arrested    by    the 
retribution  of  God.     This  would  be  the  more  natural 
if,  as  there   seems  to  be  good  reason   to   believe,    the 
ghastly  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  very  same 
moiith  in  which,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
in   mere  pursuit  of  popularity,  he  had  consummated 
his  crimes.     If  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Jerusalem   y 
during    Peter's   imprisonment,   they    may   have   been.  /, 
'g* 
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present  at  the  prayer  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Mark,  and  the  kinswoman  of  Barnabas. 
If  so  we  can  at  once  account  for  the  vivid  minuteness 
of  the  details  furnished  to  St.  Luke  respecting  the 
events  of  that  memorable  time. 

In  any  case,  they  must  have  heard  the  death  of 
Agrippa  discussed  a  thousand  times,  and  must  have 
recognised  in  it  a  fresh  proof  of  the  immediate 
governance  of  God.  But  this  was  to  them  a  truth  of 
the  most  elementary  character.  Their  alleged  in- 
difference to  public  questions  simply  arose  from  their 
absorption  in  other  interests.  Their  minds  were  full 
of  deeper  concerns  than  the  pride  and  fall  of  kings  ; 
and  their  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  so  purely  an  episode 
in  the  work  of  St.  Paul  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
"^Galatians  he  passes  it  over  without  a  single  allusion 
(Gal.  ii.  i).  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
omission.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Apostle  to  show  his 
absolute  independence  of  the  Twelve.  This  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem  had,  therefore,  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  dealing. 

Yet  there  was  one  circumstance  of  this  visit  which 
was  fraught  with  future  consequences  full  of  sadness 
to  both  the  Apostles.  Barnabas,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  nearly  related  to  John  Mark,  son  of  that  Mary  in 
whose  house  was  the  upper  room.  It  would  be  most 
natural  that  he,  and  therefore  that  Saul,  should, 
during  their  short  visit,  be  guests  in  Mary's  house, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  son  may  well  have  been 
kindled  by  the  glowing  spirit  of  his  cousin  and  the 
yet  more  fiery  ardour  of  his  great  companion.  The 
danger  of  further  persecution  seemed  to  be  over,  but 
Peter,  Mark's  close  friend  and  teacher,  was  no  longer 
in  Jerusalem,  and,  in  spite  of  any  natural  anxieties 
which  the  prevalent  famine  may  have  caused,  the 
Christian  mother  consented  to  part  with  her  son,  and 
he  left  Jerusalem  in  the  company  of  the  Apostle  ot 
the   Gentiles. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

JUDAISM    AND    HEATHENISM. 

When   Barnabas   and   Saul  returned  to   Antioch  they 
found    the   Church    still    animated    by    the    spirit    ofX.. 
happy  activity.     It   was  evidently   destined   to   eclipse 
the   importance    of    the    Holy  City  as    a    centre    and 
stronghold  of  the  Faith.     In  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
there  were    many    sources    of    weakness    which    were 
wanting-  at  Antioch,      It  was  hampered  by  depressing 
poverty.      It   had   to   bear    the   brunt    of    the    earliest  u-^ 
persecutions.      Its  lot  was  cast  in  the  very  furnace  of  u^ 
Jewish  hatred  ;  and  yet  the  views  of  its  most  influen- 
tial   elders    were    so    much    identified    with    their   old 
Judaic   training   that    they  would   naturally    feel   less 
interest  in  any  attempt  to  proselytise  the  Gentiles. 

At  Antioch  all  v/as  different.     There  the  prejudices     K, 
of  the  Jews  wore  an  aspect  more  extravagant,  and  the 
claims  of  the  Gentiles  assumed  a  more  overwhelming 
importance.     At   Jerusalem  the    Christians    had    been 
at  the  mercy  of   a   petty   Jewish   despot.     At  Antioch        . 
the  Jews  were  forced  to  meet  the  Christians  on  terms  ^ 
of    perfect     equality,     under     the    impartial    rule   of 
Roman   law. 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church  at  Antioch 
nothing  is  said,  but  v/e  are  told  of  a  little  group  of 
prophets  and  teachers  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  their  religious  services.  These  were  Bar- 
nabas, Simeon  (surnamed,  for  distinction's  sake, 
Niger,  and  possibly,  therefore,  like  Lucius,  a  native 
of  Cyrene),  Manaen,  and  Saul.  Of  Simeon  and 
Lucius  nothing  whatever  is  knov;n  ;  of  Manaen,  or, 
to  give  him  his  proper  Jewish  nnme,  Menahera,  we 
are  told  the  interesting  circumstance  that  he  was  the 
foster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas. 

It  was  during  a  period  of  special  service,  accom- 
panied by  fasting,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  home 
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j  to  theix  souls  the  strong  conviction  of  the  new  work 
which  lay  before  the  Church,  and  of  the  special  com- 
mission of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  language  in 
which  this  Divine  intimation  is  expressed  seems  to 
imply  a  sudden  conviction  following  upon  anxious 
deliberation  ;  and  that  special  prayer  and  fasting  had 
been  undertaken  by  these  prophets  and  teachers  in 
order  nhat  they  might  receive  guidance  to  decide 
about  a  course  which  had  been  already  indicated  to 
the  two  Apostles. 

^St.  Paul,  indeed,  must  long  have  yearned  for  the 
day  in  Avhich  the  Lord  should  see  fit  to  carry  out  His 
own  promise  "to  send  him  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles." 
The  more  deeply  he  thought  over  his  predicted 
mission,  the  more  would  he  realise  that  it  had  been 
predestined  in  the  councils  of  God.  Gentiles  wor- 
shipped idols,  but  so  had  their  own  fathers  done  when 
they  dwelt  beyond  Euphrates.  Jewish  Rabbis  had 
admitted  that,  after  all,  Abraham  himself  was  bui 
the  earliest  of  the  proselytes.  If,  as  legend  told, 
Terah  had  been  a  maker  of  idols,  and  if  Abraham  had 
received  his  first  call,  as  Stephen  had  said,  while  yet 
living  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  why  should  not  thou- 
sands of  the  heathen  be  yet  numbered  among  the  elect 
of  God  ?  Had  not  God  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  upon  earth?  Had  not  the  aged  Simeon  pro- 
phesied that  the  infant  Jesus  should  be  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  no  less  than  the  glory  of  His 
people  Israel  ?  Had  not  Moses  himself  married  a 
woman  of  Ethiopia?  Had  not  Zephaniah  declared  in 
the  voice  of  prophecy  that  "men  should  worship 
Jehovah  every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles 
of  the  heathen  "  ?  Nay,  did  no  deeper  significance 
than  was  suggested  in  the  vulgar  exegesis  lie  in  the 
ancient  promises  to  Abraham,  that  "in  him  all 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed"?  Did  the 
prophecy  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  see  the 
salvation   of  our   God  merely  mean  that  they  should 
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see  it  as  excluded  aliens,  or  as  wanderers  doomed  to 
perish?  If  the  Gentiles  were  to  come  to  the  light  of 
Zion,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  dawn,  did 
this  merely  mean  that  the  nations  were  but  to  be 
distant  admirers  and  tolerated  servants,  admitted 
only  to  the  exoteric  doctrines  and  the  less  peculiar 
blessings,  and  tolerated  only  as  dubious  worshippers 
in  the  Temple's  outmost  courts  ?  Or,  after  all,  if 
such  reasonings  were  inconclusive,  was  any  argument 
needful,  when  they  had  heard  so  recently  the  com- 
mand of  their  Lord  that  they  were  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  -preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
the  prophecy  that  they  should  be  witnesses  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ? 

Such  convictions  may  have  been  in  the  heart  of 
Paul  long  before  he  could  persuade  others  to  join  in 
giving  effect  to  them.  But  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  \ 
was  happily  aided  by  the  open-hearted  candour  of 
Barnabas,  the  intellectual  freshness  of  the  Church  \i 
of  Antioch,  and  the  immense  effect  produced  by  the 
example  of  Peter,  who  had  won  even  from  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  baptism 
of  Cornelius. 

And  apart  from  the  all  but  ineradicable  dislike 
towards  the  heathen  which  must  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  as  a  legacy  of 
six  centuries  of  intolerance,  yet  the  attempt  to  win 
over  to  the  new  faith  the  vast  opposing  forces  of 
Judaism  and  heathenism  without  the  fold  might  well 
have  seemed  fantastic  and  impossible.  Could  any 
but  those  whose  hearts  were  lit  with  a  zeal  which  con- 
sumed every  difficulty,  and  dilated  with  a  faith  to 
which  it  seemed  easy  to  remove  mountains,  listen  with- 
out a  smile  to  the  proposals  of  evangelising  the  world 
which  was  then  being-  advanced  by  two  poor  Jews  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  imagine  two  emissaries  less  likely 
to  preach  with  acceptance  "to  the  Jew  first,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Greek  "  ?     And  if  the  acceptance  of  such 
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a  mission  required  nothing  short  of  the  religious 
genius  and  ardent  faith  of  Paul,  surely  nothing  short 
of  the  immediate  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  could 
have  given  to  that  mission  so  grand  and  eternal  a  success. 

For  even  had  the  mission  been  to  the  Jews  ex- 
clusively, the  difficulties  which  it  presented  might 
well  have  seemed  insuperable.  It  must  utterly  fail 
unless  the  Jew  could  be  persuaded  of  two  things,  of 
which  one  would  be  most  abhorrent  to  his  pride,  the 
other  most  opposed  to  his  convictions,  and  both  most 
alien  to  his  deepest  prejudices.  To  become  a  Chris- 
tian he  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  all  his  cherished 
conceptions  of  the  Messiah  had  been  carnal  and 
erroneous,  and  that  when,  after  waiting  His  advent 
for  twenty  centuries,  that  Lord  had  come  suddenly  to 
His  Temple,  the  Jews  had  not  only  rejected  but 
actually  crucified  Him,  and  thereby  filled  up  the  guilt 
which  their  fathers  had  incurred  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  Prophets.  Further,  he  would  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  not  only  his  "hereditary  customs,"  but 
even  the  Law — the  awful  fiery  Law  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  delivered  by  God  Himself  from  the 
shrouded  summit  of  Sinai — was  destined,  in  all  the 
facts  which  he  regarded  as  most  distinctive,  to  be 
superseded  by  the  loftier  and  more  spiritual  revelation 
of  this  crucified  Messiah.  Lastly,  he  would  have  to 
resign  without  a  murmur  those  exclusive  privileges, 
that  religious  haughtiness  by  which  he  avenged  him- 
self on  the  insults  of  his  adversaries,  while  he  re- 
garded God  as  being  "a  respecter  of  persons,"  and 
himself  as  the  special  favourite  of  Heaven. 

Yet  even  supposing  these  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
supposing  that  the  missionaries  were  successful  in 
converting  their  own  countrymen,  and  so  were 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  "  Proselytes  of  the  Gate," 
to  obtain  their  first  point  of  contact  through  the  syna- 
gogue with  the  heathen  world,  might  it  not  seem 
after  all  as  if  their  difficulties  had  then  first  begun  ? 
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For  to  the  mass  of  the  heathen,  as  I  have  said,  their 
very  persons  were  hateful  from  the  mere  fact  that 
they  were  Jews.  And  so  far  from  escaping  this  hatred, 
the  missionaries  were  certain  to  be  doubly  hated  as 
Christian  Jews.  For  during  the  first  century  of 
Christianity,  the  ancients  never  condescended  to 
inquire  what  was  the  distinction  between  a  Jew  and 
a  Christian.  To  them  a  Christian  was  only  a  more 
dangerous,  a  more  superstitious^  a  more  outrageously 
intolerable  Jew,  who  added  to  the  follies  of  the  Jew 
the  yet  more  inexplicable  folly  of  adoring  a  crucified 
malefactor. 

The  heathen  world  into  which,  "as  lambs  among 
wolves,"  the  Apostles  were  going  forth,  was  at  that 
moment  in  its  worst  condition.  The  western  regions, 
towards  which  the  course  of  missions  took  its  way, 
were  prevalently  Greek  and  Roman  ;  but  it  was  a  con- 
quered Greece  and  a  corrupted  Rome.  It  was  a 
Greece  which  had  lost  its  genius  and  retained  its 
coarseness.  The  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire  under 
the  Caesars  was  "a  fen  of  stagnant  waters."  Crushed 
under  the  ignominies  inflicted  on  her  by  the  despotism 
of  madmen  and  monsters ;  corrupted  by  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  stage,  and  hardened  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  amphitheatre  ;  swarming  with  parasites,  impostors, 
prisoners,  and  the  vilest  slaves  ;  without  any  serious 
religion ;  without  any  public  education ;  terrorised 
by  insolent  soldiers  and  pauperised  mobs,  the  world's 
capital  presents  at  this  period  a  picture  unparalleled 
for  shame  and  misery  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
But,  reduced  as  it  was  to  torpor  under  the  nightmare 
of  an  absolutism  which  it  neither  could  nor  would 
shake  off,  the  Roman  world  had  sought  its  solace  in 
superstition,  in  sensuality,  or  in  Stoicism.  The 
superstition  mainly  consisted  in  the  adoption  of 
cunning  systems  of  priestcraft,  impassioned  rituals, 
horrible  expiations  borrowed  from  the  degrading 
mythologies  of  Egypt,    or   from  the  sensual   religions 
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of  Galatia  and  Plirygia.  The  sensuality  was  pro- 
bably more  shameful,  and  more  shameless,  than  has 
ever  been  heard  of  in  history.  And  amid  this  seeth- 
ing corruption,  it  was  the  few  aloiie  who  retained  the 
virtue  and  simplicity  of  the  old  family  life  and  wor- 
ship. The  Stoicism  in  which  the  greater  and  more 
suffering  spirits  of  the  epoch  found  refuge  was  noble 
and  heroic,  but  hard  and  unnatural.  He  who  would 
estimate  the  reaction  of  man's  nobler  instincts  against 
the  profligacy  of  Pagan  life  must  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  separates  a  Petronius  and  an  Appuleius 
from  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  "minds  naturally 
Christian,"  like  those  of  an  Epictetus  and  an  Aurelius. 
He  who  would  further  estimate  the  priceless  services 
which  Christianity  can  still  render  even  to  souls  the 
most  naturally  exalted,  must  once  more  compare  the 
despairing  pride  of  Stoicism  with  the  infinite  con- 
tentment of  Christianity  as  it  shines  forth  with  all  its 
living  and  breathing  sympathies  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.   Paul. 

And  this  difference  between  Stoicism  and  Chris- 
tianity is  reflected  in  the  liv^es  of  their  disciples. 
While  the  last  genuine  representatives  of  Roman 
statesmanship  and  Roman  virtue  were  thinking  it  a 
grand  thing  to  hold  aloof  from  the  flatteries  into 
/  which  the  other  senators  plunged  with  such  headlong 
jjMbaseness,  two  Jews  of  obscure  name,  without  any 
/\  culture  but  such  as  a  Roman  noble  would  have 
despised  as  useless  and  grotesque — but  mighty  in  the 
strength  of  a  sacred  cause — set  forth  unnoticed  on 
the  first  of  those  journeys  which  were  destined  to  con- 
vert the  world.  For  He  who  made  and  loved  the 
world,  and  knew  the  needs  of  the  world  which  He  died 
to  save,  had  sent  them  forth  ;  and  if  He  had  sent 
them  forth  without  any  apparent  means  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  great  design,  it  was  because  He  willed 
to  choose  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise,  and  the  w-eak  things  to  confound  the  mighty, 
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and  things  which  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things 
whicli  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence." 
Vast,  then,  as  was  the  task  before  them,  and  hedged 
around    by    apparently    insuperable    difficulties,     the 
elders  of  the  Church   of  Antioch  were  convinced  that 
Barnabas  and  Saul  had  indeed  been  summoned  on  a 
Divine  mission,  and  that  they  dared  no  longer  delay 
the   distinct    manifestation    of  the   will    of  the    Spirit. 
They  held  one  more  special  prayer  and  fast,  laid  on 
the  heads   of  their   two   great  brethren    the   hands  of 
consecration,   and   sent  them   on  their  way.     Already, 
in  his    vision,   Paul    had    been    predestined  to    be    an 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  henceforth,  after  this  sol 
ordination,  he  receives  the  title  of  an  Apostle 
more    special    significance   (Acts    xiv.    4,    14).     For   a/ 
time,    as    in    his    Epistles    to    the    Thessalonians,    he 
modestly  abstains  from  himself  adopting  it  ;  but  when     .\ 
his    name  was    vilified,   when    his    authority    was   im-    V 
pugned,   he  not  only   adopted  it,    but  maintained  his 
independent   position  as    a  teacher,    and  his   right  to 
be  regarded  as  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  very  chiefest    X 
of  the  Twelve. 
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BOOK    VI. 

THE    FH^ST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 
CHAPTER    XIX. 

CYPRUS. 

"Sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Saul  and  BarnabaSjVjL 
accompanied  by  their  more  youthful  attendant,  John  A 
Mark,  started  on  their  way.     What  thoughts  were  in 
their  minds   as  they  turned  their  backs  on  the   street 
Singon,    where   they   had  preached  with   such  accept- 
ance and   success  ?     There  were  myriads  of  heathen 
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and  thousands  of  Jews  in  that  gay  voluptuous  city 
who  had  not  accepted  Christianity ;  but  the  two 
Apostles  were  summoned  to  other  work.  They 
crossed  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city  with  its 
trees  and  statues  and  colonnades,  passed  the  Roman 
sentries  vvho  guarded  the  residence  of  the  Legate  of 
Syria  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Seleucidse,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Orontes,  and  leaving  the  grove  of 
Daphne  on  their  right  upon  the  further  bank  of  the 
river,  made  their  way  along  the  sixteen  miles  which 
separated  them  from  the  port  of  Seleucia. 

From  Antioch  they  might  have  made  their  way  to 
Tarsus.  But  Paul  had  in  all  probability  preached  al- 
ready in  his  native  Cilicia,  and  as  Barnabas  was  by 
birth  a  Cypriote,  they  bent  their  voyage  thitherward. 
All  land  routes  were  more  or  less  dangerous  and 
difficult.  Roads  were,  with  few  exceptions,  bad  ;  rob- 
bers were  numerous  and  insolent.  But  the  total  sup- 
y\  pression  of  piracy  by  Pompey  had  rendered  the  Medi- 
terranean safe,  and  in  the  growth  of  navigation  it 
t^  had  become  the  "marriage-ring  of  nations."  Along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  Jews  had  long 
been  scattered  in  numbers  far  exceeding  those  to  be 
found  there  at  the  present  day ;  and  while  the  ex- , 
tension  of  the  Greek  language  furnished  an  easy 
means  of  communication,  the  power  of  Roman  law 
afforded  the  missionaries  a  free  scope  and  a  fair  pro- 
tection. Accordingly  they  descended  the  rocky  stairs 
which  led  down  to  the  port  of  Seleucia,  and  from  one 
^  ..  of  its  two  piers  embarked  on  a  vessel  which  was  bound 
^^  for  Cyprus.  And  thus  began  "  the  great  Christian 
Odyssey." 

As  they  sail  south-westward  over  the  hundred  miles 
of  that  blue  sea  which  one  of  them  was  destined  so 
many  times  to  traverse,  Saul  and  Barnabas  must  have 
felt  a  deep  emotion  at  the  thought  that  now  for  the 
first  time  the  Faith,  on  which  depended  the  hopes  of 
the    world,    was    starting   for    fresh    regions   from    its 
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native  Syria.  Little  did  St.  Paul  know  how  trying 
in  its  apparent  failures,  how  terrible  in  its  real  hard- 
ships, was  the  future  which  lay  before  him  !  Had  he 
foreseen  all,  could  he  have  borne  it?  His  human 
spirit  might  indeed  have  shrunk  at  all  the  efforts  and 
the  agonies  which  lay  before  him  ;  yet  even  at  this 
early  phase  of  his  missionary  career  I  doubt  not  that 
the  hero's  heart  would  have  boldly  uttered,  "I  hold 
not  my  life  dear  unto  myself,"  and  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  would  have  enabled  him  to  say,  "  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me." 

Yet  to  all  human  judgment  how  ill  qualified,  physi- 
cally, was  the  Apostle  for  the  vast  and  perilous  work 
which  lay  before   him,     Paul    was   physically    infirm,  V 
constitutionally  nervous,  and  painfully  sensitive.     His' 
bodily   presence   was    weak,    his   speech    despised,  his  ■    j{ 
mind    often    overwhelmed   with  fear.       But    over    the 
feeble  body  and  shrinking  soul  dominated  a  spirit  so  ^(. 
dauntless  that  he  was  ready  all  his  life  long  to  brave 
tortures,  to  confront  mobs,  to  harangue  tribunals,  to 
quail  as  little  before  frowning  tyrants  as  before  stormy 
seas. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the 
oldest  attempts  at  representation,  enable  us  to  sum- 
mon up  before  us  the  aspect  of  the  man.  A  modem 
writer,  who  cannot  conceal  the  bitter  dislike  which 
mingles  with  his  unwilling  admiration,  is  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  characterising  him  as  a  small  and  V 
ugly  Jew.  You  looked  on  a  man  who  was  buffeted/^ 
by  an  angel  of  Satan.  And  yet,  when  with  kindling 
enthusiasm  the  man  forgot  his  appearance  and  his 
infirmity,  and  revealed  himself  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  heroic  force  ;  when  triumphing  over  weakness 
he  scathed  his  enemies  with  terrific  invective,  or  rose 
as  it  were  upon  the  wings  of  prophecy  to  inspire  with 
consolation  the  souls  of  those  he  loved — then,  indeed, 
you  saw  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  It  was  Paul 
seated,  as  it  were,  on  sunlit  heights,  and  pouring  forth 
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the  glorious  paean  in  honour  of  Christian  love  ;  it 
was  Paul  withstanding  Peter  to  the  face  because  he 
was  condemned  ;  it  was  Paul  delivering  to  Satan  the 
insolent  offender  of  Corinth  ;  it  was  Paul  rolling  over 
the  subterranean  plots  of  Judaisers  the  thunders  of  his 
moral  indignation ;  it  was  Paul  blinding  Elymas 
with  the  terror  of  his  passionate  reproof  ;  it  was  Paul 
taking  command,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy  souls  in  the  driven  dismantled  hulk  ;  it  was 
Paul  swaying  the  mob  with  the  motion  of  his  hand 
on  the  steps  of  Antonia  ;  it  was  Paul  making  even  a 
Felix  tremble  ;  it  was  Paul  "  fighting  with  wild 
beasts"  at  Ephesus,  and  facing  "the  lion"  alone  at 
Rome.  When  you  sav/  him  and  Iieard  him,  then  you 
forgot  that  the  treasure  was  hid  in  an  earthen  vessel  ; 
out  of  the  shattered  pitcher  there  blazed  upon  the 
darkness  a  hidden  lamp  which  flashed  terror  upon  his 
enemies  and  shone  like  a  guiding  star  to  friends. 

So  that,  if  ugliness,  and  fear  and  trembling,  and 
ill-health,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  belonged  to  a 
hated  sect,  and  was  preaching  a  despised  foolishness 
— if  these  were  terrible  drawbacks  they  were  yet  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  possession  of  unequalled 
gifts.  Among  his  slighter  outward  advantages  were 
a  thorough  training  in  the  culture  of  his  own  nation, 
a  good  mastery  of  Greek,  the  knowledge  of  a  trade 
by  which  he  could  support  himself,  and  familiarity 
with  the  habits  of  men  of  every  class  and  nation,  de- 
rived from  long  residence  both  in  Jewish  and  Gentile 
cities.  A  widower  and  childless,  he  was  unencum- 
bered by  any  domestic  ties,  and  could  only  suffer  an 
individual  anguish  without  risking  those  who  de- 
pended on  him.  Lastly,  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
citizenship,  though  inadequate  to  protect  him  against 
provincial  tumults,  and  though  he  probably  waived 
the  appeal  to  it  among  his  own  countrymen,  yet  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  more  than  one  dangerous  crisis. 
But  these  would  have  been  less  than  nothing  without 
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the  possession  of  other  and  far  higher  gifts.  Such 
were  the  astonishing  endurance  which  no  trials  could 
exhaust,  and  which  enabled  the  most  physically  weak 
of  the  Apostles  to  become  the  most  ceaselessly  active  ; 
the  high  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  a 
special  Apostolate  "to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient 
by  word  and  deed";  the  "enthusiasm  of  humanity," 
which  made  him  ready  to  associate,  for  their  souls' 
sake,  whether  with  men  who  had  once  been  thieves 
and  drunkards,  or  with  sweet,  innocent,  and  gentle 
women  ;  the  power  of  style  v/hich  rose  or  fell  with  the 
occasion,  sometimes  condescending  to  the  humblest 
colloquialism,  sometimes  rising  to  the  most  impas- 
sioned eloquence  ;  the  clearness  of  insight  which  al- 
ways kept  one  end  in  view,  and  sacrificed  all  minor 
points  to  attain  it. 

And  there  were  in  the  soul  of  Paul  qualities  more 
precious  for  his  life's  work  than  even  these.  There 
was  the  tenderness  for  his  converts  which  makes  his 
words  ever  sound  as  though  he  were  ready  to  break 
into  sobs  as  he  thinks  on  the  one  hand  of  their 
affection,  on  the  other  of  their  ingratitude  ;  there  was 
the  conviction  which  makes  him  anticipate  the  very 
fiat  of  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  vehemently  to 
exclaim  that  if  an  angel  were  to  preach  a  different 
gospel  it  would  be  false  ;  there  was  the  missionary 
restlessness  so  often  found  in  the  great  pioneers  of 
salvation,  which  drives  him  from  city  to  city  and 
continent  to  continent  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  there  was 
the  ardent  and  imaginative  impulse  which  made  it  the 
very  poetry  of  his  life  to  found  churches  among  the 
Gentiles  as  the  first  messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  -. 
and  last,  but  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  there  was 
the  perfect  faith,  the  absolute  self-sacrifice,  self- 
obliteration,  which  rendered  him  glad  to  pour  out  his 
whole  life  as  a  libation — to  be  led  in  triumph  from 
city  to  city  as  a  slave  and  a  captive  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  Christ. 
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The  immense  personal  ascendency  of  St.  Paul  has 
almost  effaced  the  recollection  of  the  fellow-workers 
to  whose  co-operation  he  owed  so  much  ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  throughout  the  perilous  initiatives  of 
this  great  work,  he  had  Barnabas  ever  at  his  side, 
to  guide  him  by  his  calm  wisdom,  and  support  him  by 
his  steady  dignity.  To  us  Barnabas  must  always  be 
/  a  less  memorable  figure  than  Paul  ;  but  let  us  not  for- 
y  get  that  up  to  this  time  he  had  held  a  higher  rank, 
^  and  ^wielded  a  more  authoritative  influence.  As  a 
"  Le'vite,  as  a  prophet,  as  one  who  for  the  needs  of  the 
community  had  cheerfully  sacrificed  his  earthly  goods, 
as  one  who  enjoyed  to  a  very  high  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Apostles,  Barnabas,  in  these  early  days, 
was  enabled  to  lend  to  St.  Paul's  conceptions  a  weight 
which  they  could  hardly  otherwise  have  won.  It  is 
only  when  the  v/ork  has  actually  begun  that  Barna- 
bas seems  naturally  to  sink  to  a  subordinate  position. 
No  sooner  have  they  left  Salamis  than  the  very  order 
of  the  names  is  altered.  Sergius  Paulus  sends  for 
"Barnabas  and  Saul,"  but  it  is  Saul  who  instantly 
comes  to  the  front  to  meet  the  opposition  of  Elymas  ; 
it  is  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  who  sail  from  Paphos 
to  Perga  ;  it  is  Paul  who  answers  the  appeal  to  speak 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  it  is  Paul  who  is  stoned  at 
Lystra;  and  thenceforth,  it  is  "Paul  and  Barnabas" 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  history,  except  in  the 
circular  missive  from  James  and  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  XV.  25  ;  and  Acts  xiv.   14). 

Nor  must  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  younger 
of  the  three  voyagers  —  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark,  who  went  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  their 
minister,  corresponding,  perhaps,  in  part  to  our 
notion  of  a  deacon.  The  presence  of  an  active  atten- 
dant, who  could  make  all  arrangements  and  inquiries, 
would  be  almost  necessary  to  a  suflFerer  like  Paul. 
If  Barnabas  shared  with  Paul  the  reluctance  to  ad- 
minister in  person  the  rite  of  baptism  (1  Cor.  i.  13 — 17), 
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we  may  suppose  that  this  was  one  of  the  functions 
in  which  Mark  would  help  them.  In  this  and  many 
other  ways,  now  as  at  the  close  of  his  life,  Paul 
doubtless  felt  that  Mark  was,  or  could  be,  "profitable 
to  him  for  ministry."  His  nature  imperiously  de- 
manded the  solace  of  companionship.  The  principles 
which  he  adopted,  his  determinaton  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  be  oppressive  to  his  converts, 
the  missionary  boldness  which  constantly  led  him  into 
such  scenes  of  danger  as  none  but  a  man  could  face, 
deprived  him  of  that  resource  of  female  society — a 
sister,  a  wife — which  other  Apostles  enjoyed,  and  what- 
ever he  may  have  been  in  the  past,  he  was  now,  at 
any  rate,   a  lonely  man. 

Such  were  the  three  humble  Christian  emissaries 
whose  barque  sailed  towards  the  mountains  of  Cyprus, 
and,  leaving  the  long  promontory  of  Dinaretum  on  ,  / 
the  right,  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Salamis.  The  scene  /x 
must  have  been  familiar  to  Barnabas.  Before  them 
lay  the  flourishing  commercial  town,  conspicuous  for 
its  temple  of  the  Salaminian  Jupiter ;  beyond  the 
temple  there  stretched  avv^ay  to  the  circle  of  enclosing 
hills  a  rich  plain,  watered  by  the  abundant  streams  of 
the  Ped.iaeus.  The  site  of  the  town  is  now  marked 
by  a  few  ruins  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
modern  Famagosta.  The  ancient  town  never  entirely 
recovered  the  frightful  injuries  which  it  underwent, 
first  from  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  afterwards  from  an  earthquake.  But 
when  the  Apostles  stepped  ashore,  upon  one  of  the 
ancient  piers  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visible,  it 
was    a   busy   and   important  place. 

That  Barnabas  had  had  a  considerable  voice  in  thus 
repaying   to    his    native    island    the   service   which    it    \J 
had  rendered  to  Antioch   (Acts  xi.    20),   may  be  con-    /\ 
jectured  from  the  fact  that  subsequently,  when  he  had 
parted  from  Paul,  he  and  Mark  once  more  chose  it  as 
the  scene  of  their  missionary  labours.     After  this  first 
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y^visit,  Paul,  often  as  he  passed  in  sight  of  it,  seems 
never  to  have  landed  there,  disliking,  perhaps,  to 
build  on  other  men's  foundations;  nor  does  he  allude 
to  Cyprus  or  to  other  Cypriotes  in  any  of  his  Epistles. 
Whether  there  be  any  truth  or  not  in  the  legend 
which  says  that  Barnabas  was  martyred  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  buried  near  Salamis,  it  is  quite  fitting 
that  the  church  and  grotto  near  it  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  him. 

But  apart  from  any  facilities  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  his  connexion  with  the  island,  it  was 
v/ithout  doubt  an  excellent  place  to  form  a  starting- 
point  for  evangelisation  of  the  \vorld.  One  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  three  great  continents,  it  had  been 
marked  out  by  nature  as  a  convenient  centre  for  ex- 
tensive traffic.  The  trade  in  natural  products — chiefly 
,  metals  and  wine — together  with  the  fact  that  Augustus 
y  had  farmed  the  copper-mines  to  Herod  the  Great, 
/\  had  attracted  a  large  Jew-ish  population.  So  vast, 
indeed,  were  their  numbers,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (A.D.  ii6)  they  rose  upon  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, under  a  certain  Artemio,  and  slew  240,000  of 
them  in  one  terrible  massacre.  The  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed by  Hadrian  with  awful  severity,  and  after  that 
time  no  Jew  might  set  foot  upon  the  shore  of  Cyprus 
on  pain  of  death. 
\jf  Of  their  work  at  Salamis  we  are  told  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  "they  continued  preaching  the  word  of 
God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews "  (Acts  xiii.  5). 
It  appears  from  this  that  Salamis  was  one  of  the 
towns  where  the  Jews'  quarter  was  sufficiently  popu- 
lous to  maintain  several  synagogues  ;  but  the  notices 
of  this  part  of  their  journey  are  scant,  nor  is  any 
indication  given  of  the  length  of  their  stay  in  Cyprus. 
Any  work  among  the  Gentiles  w^as  doubtless  hindered 
by  the  apotheosis  of  sensuality  for  which  the  island 
was  noted.     The  contact  of  Greeks  with  Phoenicians 
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had  caused  a  fusion  between  the  subtle  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  Hellenic  race  and  the  more  burning 
passion  of  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Orientals  ;  and 
the  maritime  population  who  touched  at  the  island 
from  every  civilised  country  were  ready  learners  in 
the  school  of  degradation.  Venus  was  the  presiding 
goddess,  and  as  her  temples  had  the  right  of  asylum 
— a  right  which  was  certain  to  crowd  their  vicinity 
with  criminals  of  every  variety — we  might  have  con- 
jectured, apart  from  direct  testimony,  that  the  wor- 
ship was  to  the  last  degree  debasing.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  under  such  circumstances  there  should 
be  deadly  opposition  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek 
or  Phoenician  inhabitants.  The  mutual  hatred  thus 
engendered  culminated  in  the  internecine  war  which 
so  soon  broke  out  between  the  rival  populations  ;  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  Cyprus  we 
read  of  no  preaching  to  the  heathen. 

After  their  residence  in  Salamis  the  three  mission-    / 
aries  traversed  the  whole  island.     It  is  about  a  hun-      ^ 
dred   miles   in  length  from   Salamis  to  New  Paphos  ;  /\ 
and   they  probably   followed   a  main   road   along   the 
coast,   diverging  to  any  towns  where  they  would  find 
the   little  Ghettos,  whose  conversion  to  the  faith  was 
their   prime    object.     But    not    one    incident   of   their 
journey  is  preserved  for  us  until  they  reach  the  town 
of  Paphos.     By  this  name  is   intended,  as  the  narra- 
tive   shows,    not    the    old    and    famous    Paphos,    the 
modern  Kuklia,  but   Nea-Paphos,   the  modern  Baffa, 
now  a  decayed    and   mouldering  village,    but    then    a 
bustling  haven,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Pro- 
consul Sergius  Paulus. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  impugn  the  claim  of  Sergius 
Paulus  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  of  intelligence 
that  he  had  with  him,  apparently  residing  in  his 
house,  a  Jewish  impostor  named  Bar-Jesus,  who  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  complimentary  t'Me  of 
Elymas,  the  Ulemah,  or  Wizard.     There  was  scarcely 
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a  Roman  family  that  did  not  keep  or  consult  its  own 
foreteller  of  the  future  ;  and  Juvenal  describes  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  as  seated  "with  a  herd  of 
Chaldceans  "  on  his  rock  at  Capri.  Nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  an  intelligent  and  inquir- 
ing Roman,  in  the  ennui  of  the  smallest  of  the 
provinces,  and  finding  himself  amid  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, half  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  devoted  to  strange 
forms  of  religion,  should  have  amused  his  leisure  by 
inquiries  into  the  bizarre  superstitions  by  which  he 
v/as  surrounded. 

The  prevalence  of  earthquakes  in  Cyprus  would  be 
likely    to    give    to    the   minds    of    the    residents    that 
gloomy  and  credulous  tinge  which  is  often  found  in 
countries  liable  to  such  terrible  inflictions  ;  and  New 
Paphos  had  been   devastated  by  an  earthquake  suffi- 
ciently  recent  to  have   left   a   deep  impression.     Per- 
haps from  this  cause,  Bar-Jesus  had  acquired  unusual 
influence  ;  but  it  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy   of    St.    Luke — one  of  those   remote  and  in- 
cidental,    and    therefore    unsuspected    confirmations, 
which   so  often  occur  to   establish  the  veracity  of  the 
sacred  waiters  — that   we    find    Cyprus  to    have    been 
specially  famous  for  its  schools  of  religious  imposture, 
of   which    one   was  professedly    Jewish.       There  is    a 
most  singular  passage  of  Pliny,  which,  when  we  com- 
bine it  with  his  reference  to  a  Sergius  Paulus,  may  be 
regarded    as    a    confused    echo    in    the    mind    of    the 
Roman    litterateur   of  these   very  events,    heard   from 
the    very    Proconsul    about    whom  we   are   at   present 
reading.     He  tells  us  that  there  were   at  Paphos  two 
schools  of    soothsayers,   one    of   which   professed  con- 
nexion wdth  Moses,    Jamnes,    and   Jotapes,   who   were 
Jews,    and    a    much    more    recent   Cyprian   one.     To 
this  school  Bar-Jesus  must  have  belonged,  and  Pliny's 
allusion    throws    once    more    a    singular  light   on  the 
fidelity  of  the  careful  Evangelist. 

The    same    feelings    which     had    induced     Sergius 
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Paulus  to  domicile  the  Jewish  sorcerer  in  the  procon- 
sular residence  would   naturally   induce   him   to  send 
for   the   new   teachers,    whose    mission    had    evidently 
attracted   attention.     But    the    position    of    soothsayer 
to    a  Roman  Proconsul — even    though    it    could    only 
last   a  year — was   too   distinguished   and  too  lucrative 
to   abandon   without    a    struggle.       Elymas    met    the 
Apostles  in  open  controversy,  and  spared  neither  argu- 
ment nor  insult  in  his  endeavour  to  persuade  Sergius 
of    the    absurdity    of    the   nev/  faith.     Instantly   Saul 
—and  this   is   the   moment   seized  by  the  historian   to 
tell  us  that  he  was  also  called  by  the  name  of  Paul, 
which    henceforth    he  exclusively    uses — came   to    the 
front  to  bear  the  full  force  of  the  sorcerer's  opposition. 
A  less  convinced  or  a  less  courageous  man  might  well 
have  shrunk  from  individual  collision  with  a  person- 
age who  evidently   occupied   a  position   of  high   con- 
sideration  in  the   immediate  household    of  the   noble 
Roman.     But  to  a  spirit   like   St.   Paul's,   while  there 
could    be    infinite    compassion    for   ignorance,    there      . 
could,    on  the    other  hand,    be    no    compromise  with_-X-- 
imposture.     He   stood  up,    his    soul  burning  with   in-      V 
spired   indignation,  against   a   man   whose   cowardice, 
greed,  and  worthlessness  he  saw  and  wished  to  expose.      ^--^'^ 
Fixing  on  the  false  prophet  and  sorcerer  that  earnest  •' 
gaze  which   was   perhaps  rendered   more   conspicuous 
by  his   imperfect  sight,  he  exclaimed,   "  O  full  of  all 
guile  and  all  villainy,  thou  son  of  the  devil,  thou  foe 
of  all  righteousness,   cease,  wilt  thou,  thy  perversion 
of  the  Lord's   straight  paths."     And   then,  perceiving 
the    terror    produced    on   the  mind    of   the  unmasked   ^   >^ 
hypocrite    by    this  bold    and    blighting    invective,    he 
suddenly  added,    "And  now,    see,   the   Lord's  hand   is 
upon   thee,  and  thou   shalt  be  blind,    not   seeing  the 
sun   for   a   time"    (Acts   xiii.    11).     The    denunciation 
instantly  took  efifect  ;    the  sorcerer   felt  in   a  moment 
that   his   impostures   were   annihilated,   that  he   stood 
in  the  presence  of  an  avenging  justice.     A  mist  swam 
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before  his  eyes,  followed  by  total  darkness,  and  grop- 
ing with  outstretched  hands  he  began  to  seek  for  some 
one  to  lead  and  guide  him. 

Nor  was  it  strange  that  a  display  of  spiritual  power 
so  startling  and  so  irresistible  should  produce  a 
strong    conviction    on    the    mind    of    the    Proconsul 

,-  (Acts  xiii.  12).  How  far  his  consequent  belief  was 
deep-seated  or  otherwise  we  have  no  evidence  which 
would  enable  us  to  judge.  But  the  silence  of  St.  Luke 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  baptised,  and 
we  can  hardly  look  on  him  as  a  deep  and  lifelong 
convert,  since  otherwise  w^e  should,  in  the  rarity  of 
great  men  in  the  Christian  community,  have  as  cer- 
tainly heard  of  him  in  their  records  as  we  hear  of  the 
very  few  w^ho  at  this  period — like  Flavins  Clemens  or 
Flavia  Domitilla — joined  the  Church  from  the  ranks 
of  the  noble  or  the  mighty. 
\J.^  The  question  has  been  often  asked  why  it  is  at 
this  point  in  the  narrative  that  the  name  Saul  is 
finally  replaced  by  the  name  Paul.  The  old  answer 
supplied  by  St.  Jerome,  that  he  took  the  name  as  a 
trophy  of  his  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus,  has  long 
and  deservedly  been  abandoned ;  there  would  have 
been  in  it  an  element  of  vulgarity  impossible  to  St. 
Paul.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  urge  in  favour  of  the 
,  fancy    that    he    took    the   name    as    a   token    of    his 

!/  humility,  to  signify  that  he  was  "the  least  of  the 
Apostles."^     It  is  much    more   probable  that   he  had 

\y' either  possessed  from  the  first  an  alternative  name 
for  facility  of  intercourse  among  the  heathen,  or 
that  this  Roman  designation  may  point  to  his  pos- 
session of  the  Roman  franchise,  and  perhaps  to  some 
bond  of  association  between  his  father  or  grandfather 
and  the  iEmilian  family,  who  bore  the  cognomen  of 
Paulus.  If  he  adopted  the  name  on  the  present  occa- 
sion it  may  have  been  because  it  was  to  a  slight 
extent  alliterative  with  his  Hebrew  name  Shaul,  which 

*  Pauhi5,  a  contraction  of  Pauxillu^,  means  "  least." 
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would,  in  its  Grecised  form,  be  represented  by  6'^m/<?5  ; 
but  that  was  a  form  which  he  could  not  use  in  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  in  Greek  would  be  a  sort  of  slang  term  for 
"uppish,"  or  wanton.  The  mere  changing  of  his 
name  was  so  little  unusual  that  it  had  been  from  the 
earliest  ages  a  custom  among  his  countrymen.  In 
Paul's  case,  however,  as  ancient  Christian  writers 
have  pointed  out,  the  change  of  name  marks  also  a 
total  change  in  all  the  conditions  of  his  life.  "Paul 
suffers  what  Saul  had  inflicted  ;  Saul  stoned,  and 
Paul  was  stoned  ;  Saul  inflicted  scourgings  on  Chris- 
tions,  and  Paul  five  times  received  forty  stripes  save 
one  ;  Saul  hunted  the  Church  of  God,  Paul  was  let 
down  in  a  basket;  Saul  bound,  Paul  was  bound." 


^ 


CHAPTER    XX. 

ANTIOCH    IN    PISIDIA. 

Having  now  traversed   Cyprus,  "Paul   and  his   com-  V 
pany  " — to   use  the  expression  by  which   St.    Luke  so 
briefly  intimates  that  the  whole  force  of  the  mission 
was    now  identified    with    one    man — weighed   anchor  v/ 
from  Paphos  for  Perga  in  Pamphylia.     Whether  they  /\ 
chose   Perga   as   their  destination   in   accordance  with 
any   preconceived   plan,  or  whether  it   was  a  part  of 
"  God's  unseen  Providence  by  men  nicknamed  chance,"        y. 
we    do    not   know.     It    was    not    easy  for    an   ancient  \jr 
traveller  to  go  exactly  in  what  direction  he  liked,  and 
he   was   obliged,    in   the  circumscribed   navigation    of 
those   days,    to  be   guided   in   his    movements  by   the  \ 
accident  of  finding  vessels  which  were  bound  for  par- 
ticular ports.     Between  Paphos,    the  political   capital 
of   Cyprus,    and    Perga,    the    capital    of    Pamphylia, 
there   was    in  that    day    a  constant    intercourse.     For 
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X    Perga,  then,  the  missionaries  embarked.     They  sailed 

into  the  deep    bight  of   Attaleia,    and   up    the  broad, 

V,  and  in  those   days   navigable,  stream   of  the   Cestrus, 

/^  and  anchored  under  the  cliffs,  which  were  crowned 
by  the  acropolis  of  the  bright  Greek  city  and  the 
marble  pillars  of  its  celebrated  Temple  of  Artemis. 

/But  at  Perga  they  made  no  stay,  and  their  visit  was 
only  marked  by  a  single  but  disheartening  incident. 
This  was  the  desertion  by  John  Mark  of  the  mission 
cause  ;  "  separating  from  them,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem." The  causes  which  led  him  thus  to  look  back 
after  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  are  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  evident  that  to  the  ardent  soul  of 
i/  Paul,  at  any  rate,  they  appeared  blameworthy,  for 
we  shall  see  that  he  subsequently  refused  the  com- 
panionship of  one  who  had  shown  such  deficient  re- 
solution (Acts  XV.  38). 

At  the  time  his  defection  must  have  been  to  Paul, 
even  more  than  to  Barnabas,  a  positive  misfortune. 
Barnabas,  though  he  clung  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  with  entire  whole-heartedness,  must  yet  have 
missed  the  genial  brightness,  the  quick  spirit  of  ob- 
servation with  which  his  cousin  relieved  the  sombre 
absorption  of  Paul  in  his  immediate  purpose ;  and 
Paul,  who  ever  loved  the  personal  services  of  younger 
companions,  must  have  been  a  little  embittered,  as 
daily  worries  became  more  trying  in  the  absence  of  a 
vigorous  comrade.  There  must  have  been  in  his 
heart  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  one  who  for- 
sook them  at  the  very  moment  when  he  could  least 
be  replaced,  and  when  the  difficulties  began  to  assume 
their  most  formidable  shape. 

/So  Mark  left  them,  and  the  Apostles  at  once  made 
their  way  towards  the  interior.     Although  we  are  not 
,    >tt)ld    of    any    synagogue    at    Perga,    yet,    since   they 
'^  preached   there  on  their  return    journey,    there    must 
have  been  some  special   reason  for  their  now  leaving 
the  place.     This  reason  has  been  found  in  the  prob- 
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ability  that  they  reached  the  town  towards  the  middle 
of  spring,  when  the  entire  population  of  the  cities 
on  the  plain  and  sea-coast  are  in  the  habit  of  moving 
inland  to  the  yailahs,  or  mountain  pastures,  which 
enable  them  to  escape  the  fierce  and  malarious  heat 
of  the  lower  regions.  It  would  be  useless  to  preach 
in  Perga  at  the  very  time  that  its  main  population  was 
deserting  it  ;  and  any  of  the  numerous  caravans  which 
were  filling  the  roads  and  passes  with  mules  and 
camels  and  herds  of  cattle,  would  furnish  the  Apostles 
with  company  and  protection.  Without  such  escort 
it  would  have  been  imprudent  for  them  to  make  their 
way  by  those  dangerous  roads  where  it  is  probable 
that  the  snow-drifts  still  lay  in  many  places,  and  they 
might  often  find  the  bridges  shattered  and  swept 
away  by  the  sudden  spates  of  rushing  streams. 

The  few  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  these 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  have  furnished  us  with  minute 
and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  narrowing  valleys 
through  which  the  rivers  descend,  and  over  which 
frown  precipices  perforated  with  many  caves  ;  the 
sudden  bursts  of  magnificent  prospect  in  which  you 
gaze  "from  the  rocky  steps  of  the  throne  of  winter 
upon  the  rich  and  verdant  plain  of  summer,  with 
the  blue  sea  in  the  distance  "  ;  the  constant  changes 
of  climate  ;  the  zones  of  vegetation  through  which  the 
traveller  ascends ;  the  gleam  of  numberless  cascades 
caught  here  and  there  amid  the  dark  pine  groves 
that  clothe  the  lower  slopes  ;  the  countless  flocks  of 
cattle  grazing  over  pastures  whose  interminable  ex- 
panses are  only  broken  by  the  goat's-hair  huts  of 
the  shepherds,  made  to  this  day  of  the  same  material 
as  that  by  the  manufacture  of  which  St.  Paul  earned 
his  daily  bread.  And  when  the  traveller  has  emerged 
on  the  vast  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  they  describe 
the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  fresh  and  salt  water 
lakes   by  which   the  road   often  runs   for   miles. 

And  so  the  Apostles  made  their  way  up  the  valley 


1^' 
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of  the  Cestrus,  passed  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 

X  large  and  beautiful  lake  Eyerdir,  and  after  a  journey 

A  of  some  forty  leagues,  which  probably  occupied  about 

^;^a   week,    they   arrived   at   the   flourishing   commercial 

y\  town  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  or  Antiochia  Caesarea. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  had  been  founded  by 
the  Magnetes,  re-founded  by  Seleucus,  and  subse- 
quently made  a  Roman  colony,  with  free  municipal 
overnment,  by  Augustus.  The  centrality  of  its  posi- 
tion on  roads  which  communicated  southwards  with 
Perga  and  Attaleia,  westwards  with  Apamea,  north- 
wards with  the  great  towns  of  Galatia,  and  eastwards 
with  Iconium  and  the  Cilician  gates,  made  it  a  great 
*^  commercial  emporium  for  the  trade  of  Asia  Minor 
in  wood,  oil,  skins,  goat's  hair,  and  Angola  wool. 
Its  true  position — for  it  had  long  been  confused  with 
Ak-sher,  the  ancient  Philomelium — was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Arundell  in  1833.  Conspicuous  among  its 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  which 
shows  its  former  importance.  Its  coins  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  prominence  given  on  the  one 
hand  to  its  colonial  privileges,  and  on  the  other  to 
its  very  ancient  worship  of  the  moon  as  a  masculine 
divinity  under  the  title  of  Men  Archaios.  This  wor- 
ship had  in  former  days  been  very  flourishing,  and 
the  temple  of  Men  had  been  thronged  with  Hieroduli, 
who  lived  on  its  estates  and  revenues.  Strabo  tells 
us  that,  some  seventy  years  before  this  time,  on  the 
death  of  King  Amyntas,  to  whom  Pisidia  had  been 
assigned  by  Mark  Antony,  this  temple  had  been 
abolished ;  but  though  the  worship  may  have  been 
entirely  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendour,  it  probably 
lingered  among  the  ignorant  and  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. 

But   the   message   of  the   Apostles   was   not   in   the 
first   instance   addressed   to   the   native    Pisidians,    nor 

/  ""  to    the    Greeks,    who    formed    the    second    stratum    of 
the    population,    nor    to    the    Romans,    who   were    the 
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latest  occupants,  but  primarily  to  the  Jews  who  had 
come  thither  with  the  stream  of  Latin  immigration, 
which  secured  them  equal  privileges  with  the  other 
inhabitants.  Doubtless  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles 
— and  this  was  the  work  in  which  Mark  might  have 
been  specially  useful — was  to  repair  to  the  "strangers' 
room  "  attached  to  the  synagogue,  and  then  to  find 
convenient  lodgings  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  to 
provide  means  of  securing  a  sale  for  the  cilicium, 
by  the  weaving  of  which  Paul  honourably  lived.  The 
trade  only  occupied  his  hands,  without  interrupting 
either  his  meditations  or  his  speech,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  not  a  few  of  the  converts 
who  loved  him  best,  were  won  rather  by  the  teaching 
and  conversations  of  the  quiet  rooms  where  he  sat 
busily  at  work,  than  by  the  more  tumultuous  and 
interrupted  harangues  in  the  public  synagogues. 

But    the    mission    of    Paul    and    Barnabas    was    not  \  / 
meant  for  the  few  alone.     They  always  made  a  point    \ 
of  visiting  the   synagogue  on  the   Sabbath    Day,    and      ^ 
seizing  any  opportunity  that  offered  itself  to  address 
the    congregation.     The    visit   to    Antioch    in    Pisidia 
is    rendered    interesting  by    the   scenes    which    led    to       V* 
the  first  sermon  of  St.   Paul  of  which  the  record  has  / 
been   preserved. 

The  town  possessed  but  a  single  synagogue,  which 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  large  one.  The  arrange- 
ments were  no  doubt  almost  identical  with  those  which 
exist  in  the  present  day  throughout  the  East.  As 
they  entered  the  low,  square,  unadorned  building  they 
would  see  on  one  side  the  lattice-work  partition,  be- 
hind which  sat  a  crowd  of  veiled  and  silent  women. 
In  front  of  these  would  be  the  reader's  desk,  and  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  facing  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  those  chief  seats  which  Rabbis  and 
Pharisees  were  so  eager  to  secure.  The  Kibleh,  or 
sacred  direction  towards  which  all  prayer  was  offered, 
was  Jerusalem  ;  and  on  that  side  would  be  the  curtain, 

H 
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behind    which    was    the    ark    containing    the    sacred 
rolls. 

Each  as  he  entered  covered  his  head  with  his 
tallith,  and  the  prayers  began.  They  were  read  by 
the  Sheliach  or  "apostle  of  the  congregation,"  who 
stood  among  the  standing  congregation.  The  lan- 
guage employed  was  probably  Greek.  Hebrew  had 
long  been  to  the  Jews  a  learned  language,  under- 
stood only  by  the  few,  and  in  remote  places,  like 
Antioch  of  Pisidia,  known  possibly  only  to  one  or 
two.  '  After  the  prayers  followed  the  First  Lesson,  or 
Parashah,  and  this,  owing  to  the  sanctity  which 
the  Jews  attached  to  the  very  sounds  and  letters  of 
Scripture,  was  read  in  Hebrew,  but  was  translated  or 
paraphrased  verse  by  verse  by  the  Meturgeman,  or 
interpreter.  The  Chazzan^  or  clerk  of  the  synagogue, 
took  the  Thorah-roW  from  the  ark,  and  handed  it  to 
the  reader.  By  the  side  of  the  reader  stood  the 
interpreter,  unless  he  performed  that  function  for 
himself,  as  could  be  easily  done,  since  the  Septuagint 
version  Avas  now  universally  disseminated.  After  the 
Parashah  w-as  read  the  short  Haphtarah,  or  what  we 
should  call  the  Second  Lesson,  from  the  Prophets, 
the  translation  into  the  vernacular  being  given  at 
the  end  of  every  three  verses.  After  this  followed 
the  Midrash,  the  exposition  or  sermon.  It  was  not 
delivered  by  one  set  minister,  but,  as  at  the  present 
day,  any  distinguished  stranger  who  happens  to  be 
present  is  asked  by  way  of  compliment  to  read  the 
Thorah,  so  in  those  days  the  Posh  ha-Keneseth  might 
ask  any  one  to  preach  who  seemed  likely  to  do  so 
with  profit  to   the  worshippers. 

Accordingly  on  this  occasion  when  the  Ha-phtarah 
and  Parashah  were  ended,  the  Batla?iim — the  "  men 
of  leisure  "  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  synagogue, 
and  corresponded  to  our  churchwardens — sent  the 
Chazzdn  to  ask  the  strangers  if  they  had  any  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  people.     Some  rumour  that  they 
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were    preachers    of    a    new    and   remarkable    doctrine    ^^^ 
must   already  have   spread   in   the  little   Jewish  com- 
munity, and  it  was  evidently  expected  that  they  would    y 
be  called  upon.     Paul  instantly  accepted  the  invita-  \j 
tion.     Usually    a    Jevv^ish    preacher    sat    down    during  a 
the    delivery    of    his    sermon,    as    is    freely    done    by 
Roman  Catholics  abroad  ;  but  Paul,  instead  of  going 
to  the  pulpit,  seems  merely  to  have  risen  in  his  place, 
and  spoke  to  the  expectant  throng. 

The   sermon  in   most   instances,    as   in   the  case   of 
our    Lord's     address    at    Nazareth,    would    naturally     ^ 
take  the  form  of  a  Midrash  on  what  the  congregation  '^ 
had   just  heard  in   one   or  other   of  the  two   lessons. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  line  taken  by  St.   Paul 
in    this    his    first    recorded    sermon.     The    occurrence 
of  two  Avords  in  this  brief  address,  of  which  one  is  a    ^^ 
most  unusual   form    (Acts  xiii.    i8),   and  the  other  is  ''"^ ^ 
employed  in  a  most  unusual  meaning  (Acts  xiii.    17),  '-^ 
and  the   fact  that  these   two  words  are  found  respec- 
tively in   the   first   of   Deuteronomy   and  the   first    of 
Isaiah,  combined  with  the  circumstance  that  the  his- 
torical part  of  St.  Paul's  sermon  turns  on  the  subject 
alluded   to    in  the   first   of   these    chapters,      and    the 
promise    of   free   remission   is   directly    suggested    by 
the    other,  would    make    it    extremely    probable    that 
those  were  the  two  chapters  which  he  had  just  heard 
read. 

His  sermon,  in  fact,  or  rather  the  heads  of  it, 
which  can  alone  be  given  in  the  brief  summary  of 
St.  Luke,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  masterly  combina-  \y/^ 
tion  and  application  of  these  two  Scripture  lessons 
of  the  day  which  we  should  expect  from  such  a 
preacher.  And  when,  turning  to  the  Jewish  Lection- 
ary,  and  bearing  in  mind  its  extreme  antiquity,  we 
find  that  those  two  very  lessons  are  combined  as  the 
Parashah  and  Hafhtarah  of  the  same  Sabbath,  we 
see  an  almost  convincing  proof  that  those  were  the 
two   lessons   which    had    been    read    on    that   Sabbath 
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Day  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  more  than  1,800 
years  ago. 

St.  Paul's  sermon  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  sign 
of  the  more  or  less  extemporaneous  tact  with  which 
he  utilised  the  scriptural  impressions  which  were  last 
and  freshest  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  but  far 
more  as  a  specimen  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which 
he  urged  in  his  first  addresses  to  mixed  congregations 
of  Jews  and  Proselytes.  The  numerous  and  exclu- 
sively Pauline  expressions  in  which  it  abounds,  show 
that  either  notes  of  it  must  have  been  preserved  by 
some  Antiochene  Christian,  or  that  he  must  himself 
have  furnished  an  outline  of  it  to  St.  Luke.  It  is 
further  important  as  an  indication  that  even  at  this 
early  period  of  his  career  Paul  had  been  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  if  not  to  the  full  comprehension,  at 
least  to  the  germ,  of  those  truths  which  he  after- 
wards developed  with  such  magnificent  force  and 
overwhelming  earnestness.  The  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion  by  faith,  and  of  the  inutility— of -the— works  of 
th&cjaw    to    procure    remission    of    sins,    lie    clearly 

involved    in this    brief    but    striking    sermon,    which 

also  gives  us  some  insight  into  Paul's  method  of 
applying   Scripture. 

Beginning  with  a  courteous  address  to  the  Jews 
and  Proselytes,  and  bespeaking  their  earnest  atten- 
tion, he  touched  first  on  that  providence  of  God  in 
the  history  of  Israel  of  which  they  had  just  been 
reminded  in  the  Ha-pktarah.  He  had  chosen  them, 
had  nurtured  them  in  Egypt,  had  delivered  them 
from  its  bondage,  had  carried  them  like  a  nursing 
father  in  the  wilderness,  had  driven  out  seven 
nations  of  Canaan  before  them,  had  governed 
them  by  judges  for  450  years,  and  then  for  forty 
years,  as  tradition  said,  had  granted  them  for  their 
king  one  Avhom— with  an  allusion  to  his  own 
name  and  tribe  which  is  inimitably  natural — he  calls 
"Saul,    the   son  of  Kish,   of   the    tribe    of  Benjamin." 
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Then  fusing  three  separate  passages  of  scriptural 
encomium  on  David  into  one  general  quotation 
(Acts  xiii.  13-22)  he  announces  the  central  truth 
which  it  was  his  mission  to  preach :  that,  of  David's 
seed,  God  had  raised  up  according  to  His  promise 
One  who,  as  His  very  name  signified,  was  a  Saviour, 
and  to  whom  the  great  acknowledged  prophet,  John 
the  Baptist,  had  borne  direct  witness.  It  was  true 
that  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  had,  less  from  deliberate 
wickedness  than  from  ignorance,  put  Him  to  death, 
thereby  fulfilling  the  direct  prophecies  of  Scripture. 
But — and  this  was  the  great  fact  on  which  he  relied 
to    remove    the    terrible    offence    of    the    Cross — GOD 

HAD    RAISED    HiM    FROM    THE    DEAD    (ActS    xiii.    23-3 1). 

This  was  an  historic  objective  fact,  to  which,  as 
a  fact  tested  by  their  living  senses,  many  could 
bear  witness.  And  lest  they  should  hesitate  about 
this  testimony,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  all  those  prophecies  which  had  been 
for  centuries  the  most  inspiring  part  of  their  nation's 
faith.  The  Resurrection  to  which  they  testified  was 
the  highest  fulfilment  of  the  Psalm  in  which  God 
had  addressed  David  as  His  son.  And  there  were 
two  special  passages  which  foreshadowed  this  great 
truth.  One  was  in  Isaiah,  where  the  Prophet  had 
promised  to  God's  true  children  the  holy,  the  sure, 
mercies  of  David ;  the  other  was  that  on  which 
St.  Peter  had  dwelt  in  his  speech  at  Pentecost  that 
God  would  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  or  suffer  His 
holy  one  to  see  corruption.  More  must  have  been 
involved  in  that  yearning  conviction  than  could 
possibly  affect  David  himself.  He  had  died,  he  had 
seen  corruption  ;  but  He  of  the  seed  of  David  whom 
God  had  raised — of  Him  alone  was  it  true  that  His 
soul  was  not  left  in  the  unseen  world,  and  His 
flesh  had  not  seen  corruption.  What  they  had  to 
preach,  then,  was  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Him. 
In  the  Mosaic  Law  remission  of  sins  was  not  to   be 
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found  ;  but  there  was  not  only  remission,  but  justi- 
fication, for  all  who  believed  in  Jesus.  A  quotation 
from  Habakkuk  {Ch.  i.  v.  5)  formed  the  striking 
conclusion  of  a  sermon  which  had  been  thus  weighted 
with  awful  truths  and  startling  testimony.  It  warned 
them  that  however  startling  that  testimony  might  be, 
yet  if  they  disbelieved  it  as  their  fathers  had  dis- 
believed the  threat  of  Chaldean  retribution,  the  con- 
tempt of  insolent  derision  might  be  followed  by  the 
astonishment  of  annihilating  doom. 

Thus  did  St.  Paul  weave  together  argument,  appeal, 
and  testimony  to  convince  them  of  the  new  and 
mighty  hope  which  he  proffered,  and  to  foreshadow 
that  which  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  accept- — the 
doing  away  of  the  old  as  that  which  must  now  be 
regarded  as  ineffectual  symbol  and  obsolete  shadow, 
that  in   Christ  all  things  might  become   new. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  a  discourse  so  powerful 
should  produce  a  deep  effect.  Even  the  Jews  were 
profoundly  impressed.  As  they  streamed  out  of  the 
synagogue,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  begged  that  the 
same  topics  might  be  dwelt  on  in  the  discourse  of 
the  next  Sabbath  ;  and  after  the  entire  breaking  up 
of  the  congregation,  many  'both  of  the  Jews  and  of 
the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  followed  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  and  con- 
versation. Both  at  that  time  and  during  the  week 
the  Apostles  did  all  they  could  to  widen  the  know- 
V  ledge  of  these  inquirers,  and  to  confirm  their  nascent 
f  y  faith.  Meanwhile  the  tidings  of  the  great  sermon 
^  spread  through  the  city.  On  the  following  Sabbath 
a  vast  crowd,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  thronged  the 
doors  of  the  synagogue.  Immediately  the  haughty 
exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  took  the  alarm.  They  were 
jealous  that  a  single  address  of  this  dubious  stranger 
should  have  produced  a  greater  effect  than  their 
years  of  proselytism.  They  were  indignant  that  one 
who  seemed  to  have  suddenly  dropped  down  among 
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them  with  an  astonishing  gospel  should  achieve  more    >^ 
by    one    message    of    free    salvation    than    they    had 
achieved   in    a    century   by  raising   a    prickly    hedge 
around  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  their  Law.     Paul  no 
longer    met   with    attentive    and    eager    listeners ;     he 
was  interrupted  again  and  again  by  flat  contradiction 
and  injurious  taunts.     At  last  both  the  Apostles  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene, 
and  to   cease   a  form   of  ministration  which  only  led 
to    excited   recriminations ;    they   exclaimed  that   now 
they  had  done  their  duty  and  discharged  their  con- 
sciences   towards    their    own    countrymen.     They  had 
made    to    them    the    offer    of    eternal    life,    and    that 
offer    had    been    disdainfully   repudiated.     "Lo!     you  y/ 
may  be   astonished  and   indignant,   but  now  we  turn  /  . 
to   the   Gentiles.     In   doing   so,   we   do  but   fulfil   the 
prophecy   of  Isaiah,   who    said   of   our   Lord   that   He         . 
was   ordained   for    a   Light    of   the    Gentiles,    and   for  "^ 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Gladly  and  gratefully  did  the  Gentiles  welcome  V 
the  mission  which  now  to  them  exclusively  made  free 
offer  of  all  the  blessings  of  Judaism  without  its 
burdens.  All  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  decided  to 
range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  desired 
eternal  life  accepted  the  faith.  More  and  more 
widely  the  word  of  the  Lord  began  to  spread.  But 
the  Jews  were  too  powerful  to  be  easily  defeated. 
They  counted  among  their  proselytes  a  large  number 
of  women,  of  whom  some  were  of  high  rank.  Their 
commercial  ability  had  also  secured  them  friends 
among  the  leading  people  of  the  city,  who  were  the 
municipal  Roman  authorities.  Tolerant  of  every 
legalised  religion,  the  Romans  had  a  profound  dis- 
taste for  religious  embroilments,  and  so  long  as  the 
Jews  behaved  peaceably,  were  quite  willing  to  afford 
them  protection.  Knowing  that  all  had  gone  smoothly 
till  these  new-comers  had  appeared,  they  were  readily 
induced    to    look    on    them    with    dislike,    especially 
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since  they  were  viewed  with  disfavour  by  the  ladies 
of  their  families.  They  joined  in  the  clamour  against 
the  Apostles,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  banished 
out  of  their  boundaries.  The  Apostles  shook  off 
their  feet  the  deep  dust  of  the  parched  roads  in 
testimony  against  them,  and  passed  on  to  Iconium, 
where  they  would  be  under  a  different  jurisdiction. 
/But  the  departure  did  not  destroy  the  infant  Church 
which  they  had  founded.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  leave  gloom  and  despondency  among 
their  discouraged  converts  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  They 
left  behind  them  the  joy  of  a  new  hope,  the  in- 
spiration of  a  new  faith,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  learnt 
of  the  heavenly  promise. 


X 


X 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    JOURNEY. 

"When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  to 
another,"  our  Lord  had  said  to  His  twelve  Apostles 
when  He  sent  them  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves. 
Expelled  from  Antioch,  the  Apostles  obeyed  this  in- 
junction. What  circumstances  determined  their  course 
we  cannot  tell,  but  they  kept  to  the  south  of  the 
Paroreia,  and,  following  a  well-traversed  road,  made 
their  way  to  the  pleasant  city  of  Iconium.  For  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  the  road  runs  south- 
westwards  over  bleak  plains,  until  it  reaches  the  green 
oasis  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Iconium.  It  is 
the  city  so  famous  through  the  Middle  Ages,  under 
the  name  of  Konieh,  as  the  capital  of  the  Sultans 
of  Roum,  and  the  scene  of  the  romantic  siege  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  an  in- 
terminable steppe,  and  nearly  encircled  by  snow- 
clad  hills,  they  had  entered  the  district  of  Lycaonia, 
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and  found  themselves  in  the  capital  city  of  an 
independent  tetrarchy.  The  diversity  of  political 
governments  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  Asia 
Minor  was  so  far  an  advantage  to  the  Apostles, 
that  it  rendered  them  more  able  to  escape  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another.  Their  ejection  from  Antioch 
must  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  who  were  under  the  Propraetor  of 
Galatia ;  but  at  Iconium  they  were  beyond  the  V 
Propraetor's  province,  in  a  district  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  belonged  to  the  robber-chief 
Amyntas,  and  was  still  an  independent  tetrarchy  of 
fourteen  towns. 

Doubtless,  as  at  Antioch,  their  first  care  would  be  )y^ 
to  secure  a  lodging  among  their  fellow-countrymen, 
and  the  means  of  earning  their  daily  subsistence.  I. 
On  the  Sabbath  they  entered  as  Usual  the  one 
synagogue  which  sufficed  the  Jewish  population.  In- 
vitations  to  speak  were  at  first  never  wanting,  and  '-"""'^ 
they  preached  with  a  fervour  which  won  many 
converts  both  among  Jews  and  proselytes.  The 
Batlanijn,  indeed,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  y 
appear  to  have  been  against  them,  but  at  first  their 
opposition  was  in  some  way  obviated.  Some  of  the 
Jews,  however,  stirred  up  the  m.inds  of  the  Gentiles 
against  them.  Over  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  the 
Apostles  would  be  likely  to  gain  a  strong  influence. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  shake  their  interest  in 
such  teaching,  or  their  gratitude  to  those  who  were 
sacrificing  all  that  made  life  dear  to  their  desire 
to  proclaim  it.  But  when  Jewish  indignation  was  |/ 
kindled,  when  the  synagogue  became  the  weekly  scene 
of  furious  contentions,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
persuade  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  the  city  that 
these  emissaries,  who  had  already  been  ejected  from 
Antioch,  were  dangerous  incendiaries,  who  everywhere 
disturbed  the  peace  of  cities.  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  gathering  storms  the  Apostles  held  their  ground, 
I?* 
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and  their  courage  was  supported  by  the  evident 
blessing  which  was  attending  their  labour.  So  long 
as  they  were  able  not  only  to  sway  the  souls  of 
their  auditors,  but  to  testify  the  power  of  their 
mission  by  signs  and  wonders,  they  felt  that  it  was 
,  not    the    time    to    yield    to    opposition.     Their    stay, 

V'  therefore,   was   prolonged,   and   the  whole   population 

^  of  the  city  was  split  into  two  factions — the  one 
consisting  of  their  enemies,  the  other  of  their  sup- 
porters. Ac  length  the  spirit  of  faction  grew  so  hot 
that  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  party  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  made  a  plot  to  murder  the  Apostles.  Of 
this    they    got    timely    notice,    and    once    more    took 

X  "flight.  Leaving  the  tetrarchy  of  Iconium,  they  still 
pursued   the    great   main   road,    and   made    their   way 

^''^ome  forty  miles  into  the   district  of  Antiochus   IV., 

XKing  of  Commagene,  and  to  the  little  town  of  Lystra 
in  Lycaonia. 
y  The  site  of  Lystra  has  never  been  made  out  with 
perfect  certainty,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  v/as  at  a  place  now  known  as  Bin  Bir  Kilisseh, 
or  the  Thousand  and  One  Churches — once  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  crowded  with  the  ruins  of  sacred 
buildings.  It  lies  in  the  northern  hollows  of  the 
huge  isolated  mass  of  an  extinct  volcano,  called  the 
Kara  Dagh,  or  Black  Mountain,  and  is  still  the 
haunt  of  dangerous  robbers. 
v-Both   at   Lystra   and   in   the   neighbouring   hamlets 

t/'^e  Apostles  seem  to  have  preached  with  success, 
and  to  have  stayed  for  some  little  time.  On  one 
occasion  Paul  noticed  among  his  auditors  a  man  who 
had    been    a    cripple    from    his    birth.     His    evident 

^  eagerness  (Acts  xiv.  g)  marked  him  out  to  the  quick 
insight  of  the  Apostle  as  one  on  whom  a  work  of 
power  could  be  wrought.  It  is  evident  on  the  face 
of  the  narrative  that  it  was  not  every  cripple  or 
every  sufferer  that  Paul  would  have  attempted  to 
heal  J    it   was   only   such   as,    so   to   speak,    met   half- 
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way  the  exertion  of  spiritual  power  by  their  own 
ardent  faith.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  Paul  raised 
his  voice  to  its  full  compass,  and  cried — "Rise  on  -  v 
thy  feet  upright."  Thrilled  with  a  divine  power,  the  A 
man  sprang  up  ;  he  began  to  walk.  The  crowd  who 
were  present  at  the  preachings,  which  seem  on  this 
occasion  to  have  been  in  the  open  air,  were  witnesses 
of  the  miracle,  and  reverting  in  their  excitement, 
perhaps  from  a  sense  of  awe,  to  their  rude  native 
Lycaonian  dialect,  they  cried :  "  The  gods  have  come  >/ 
down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men.  The  tall  and 
venerable  one  is  Zeus  ;  the  other,  the  younger  and  ^^^ 
shorter  one,  who  speaks  so  powerfully,  is  Hermes." 
Ignorant  of  the  native  dialect,  the  Apostles  did  not 
know  what  the  crowd  were  saying,  and  withdrew  to 
their  lodging.  But  meanwhile  the  startling  rumour 
had  spread.  Lycaonia  was  a  remote  region  where 
still  lingered  the  simple  faith  in  the  old  mythologies. 
Giving  ready  credence  to  all  tales  of  marvel,  and 
showing  intense  respect  for  any  who  seemed  invested 
with  special  sacredness,  the  Lycaonians  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  that  they  were  once  more 
favoured  by  a  visit  from  the  old  gods.  Before  the 
gate  of  the  town  was  a  Temple  of  Zeus,  their 
guardian  deity.  The  Priest  of  Zeus  rose  to  the 
occasion.  While  the  Apostles  remained  in  entire 
ignorance  of  his  proceedings  he  had  procured  bulls 
and  garlands,  and  now,  accompanied  by  festive 
crowds,  came  to  the  gates  to  do  them  sacrifice.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  the  last  to  hear  that  they  were  \j 
about  to  be  the  centres  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  ^ 
but  when  they  did  hear  it  they  were  horror-stricken  ^ 
to  an  extent  which  a  Gentile  could  hardly  have  under- 
stood. Rending  their  garments,  they  sprang  out  with 
loud  cries  among  the  multitude,  imploring  them  to 
believe  that  they  were  but  ordinary  mortals  like 
themselves,  and  that  it  was  the  very  object  of  their 
mission   to   turn   them   from   these   empty   idolatories 
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to  the  one  living  and  true  God.  And  so,  as  they 
gradually  gained  more  of  the  ear  of  the  multitude, 
they  explained  that  during  past  generations  God 
had,  as  it  were,  suffered  all  the  heathen  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways,  and  had  not  given  them  special 
revelations  ;  and  yet  even  in  those  days  He  had  not 
left  Himself  without  witness  by  the  mercies  which  He 
then  sent,  as  He  sends  them  now,  "by  giving  us  from 
heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  by  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness." 

Such  was   the    strong  yet   kindly   and  sympathetic 

I      Brotest    uttered    by    the   Apostles    against    the    frank 

^-^superstition  of   these  simple  Lycaonians.     It   was  no 

time  now,  in  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  to   preach 

VChrist  to  them,  the  sole  object  being  to  divert  them 

frojn  an  idolatrous  sacrifice.     Paul,  who  was  evidently 

^y^e    chief   speaker,    does   this  with  that  inspired    tact 

which  can  always  vary  its  utterances  with   the  needs 

of  the   moment. 

No  one  can  read  the  speech  Avithout  once  more  per- 
ceiving its  subtle  and  inimitable  coincidence  Avith  his 
thoughts  and  expressions.  The  rhythmic  conclusion 
is  not  unaccordant  with  the  style  of  his  most  elevated 
moods  ;  and  besides  the  appropriate  appeal  to  God's 
natural  gifts  in  a  town  not  in  itself  unhappily  situ- 
ated, but  surrounded  by  a  Avaterless  and  treeless  plain, 
Ave  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  "filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness  "  was  suggested  by  the  gar- 
lands and  festive  pomp  which  accompanied  the  bulls 
on  which  the  people  would  afterwards  have  made  their 
common  banquet.  Nor  do  I  think  it  impossible  that 
the  words  may  be  an  echo  of  lyric  songs  sung  as  the 
procession  made  its  way  to  the  gates.  To  use  them 
in  a  truer  and  loftier  connexion  would  be  in  exact 
accord  Avith  the  happy  power  of  seizing  an  argument 
which  St.  Paul  showed  when  he  turned  into  the  text 
of  his  sermon  at  Athens  the  vague  inscription  to  the 
Unknown  God. 
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But  the  Lystrenians  did  not  like  to  be  baulked  of 
their   holiday  and   of  their  banquet ;  and   those  who 
had    been    most    prominent    in  proclaiming  the    new 
epiphany  of   Zeus  and   Hermes  were  probably  not   a 
little  ashamed.     M.  Renan  is  right  in  the  remark  that 
the  ancient  heathen  had  no  conception  of  a  miracle 
as  the  evidence  of  a  doctrine.     If,  then,  the  Apostles 
could  work  a  miracle,   and  yet  indisputably  disclaim 
all  notion  of  being  gods  in  disguise,  what  were  they, 
and  what  became  of  their  miracle  ?     The  Lycaonians, 
in   the  sulky  revulsion  of  their  feelings,   and  with   a 
somewhat  uneasy  sense  that  they  had  put  themselves 
into  a    ridiculous  position,    were    inclined    to    avenge 
their  error  on   those  who   had  innocently   caused    it.      y^ 
They  were  a  faithless  and  fickle  race,  liable,  beyond  '^ 
the  common  wont  of  mobs,  to  sudden  gusts  of  feeling 
and    impulse.     In    their   disappointment    they    would 
be   inclined  to    assume   that   if   these   two   mysterious 
strangers  were   not   gods  they   were  despicable   Jews. 
And  on  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and  Iconium  \^^^ 
at   Lystra,  with  the  express  purpose  of  buzzing  their      ^ 
envenomed   slanders    into  the    ears    of    these   country  -^^ 
people,   the   mob    were    only    too    ripe    for    a  tumult.       sx* 
They   stoned   Paul  and,    when   they  thought   he   was  !^ 
dead,    dragged  him   outside   their  city   gates,  leaving 
him,  perhaps,  in  front  of  the  very  Temple  of  Jupiter 
to  which  they  had  been  about  to  conduct  him  as  an 
incarnation  of  their  patron  deity.     But  Paul  was  not' 
dead  ;  liable  at  all  times  to  the  swoons  which  accom- 
pany   nervous    organisations,   he    had    been    stunned, 
but  not   killed  ;    and  while   the  disciples  stood   in  an 
agonised  group  around  what  they  thought  to  be  his 
corpse,    he  recovered    his    consciousness.       The   mob 
meanwhile   had   dispersed ;  and   perhaps  in   disguise, 
or  under  cover  of  evening — for  all  these  details  were 
as  nothing  to  Paul,  and  are  not  preserved  by  his  bio-  k  / 
grapher — he  re-entered  the  little  city. 

Was  it   in   the   house    of  Eunice   and   Lois  that  he 


X 
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found  the  sweet  repose  and  tender  ministrations  which 
he  would  need  more  than  ever  after  an  experience  so 
frightful  1  If  Lystra  was  thus  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
intensest  sufferings,  and  one  which,  lightly  as  it  is 
dwelt  upon,  probably  left  on  his  already  enfeebled 
constitution  its  lifelong  traces,  it  also  brought  him, 
by  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  its  own  immense 
'  compensation.  For  it  was  at  Lystra  that  he  con- 
verted the  son  of  Eunice,  then  perhaps  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  for  whom  he  conceived  that  deep  affection 
which  breathes  through  every  line  of  the  Epistles  ad- 

/  dressed  to  him.  This  was  the  Timotheus  whom  he 
chose  as  the  companion  of  his  future  journeys,  whom 
he  always  regarded  as  the  son  in  the  faith  who  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart.  If  Luke  had  been 
with  St.  Paul  in  this  his  first  journey,  he  would 
probably  have  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  the 
Apostle  doubtless  regarded  as  one  of  God's  best  bless- 
ings, and  as  one  which  would  help  to  obliterate  in  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  even  the  bitter  memories  of 
Lystra  (2  Tim.  iii.  11).  But  we  who,  from  scat- 
tered allusions,  can  see  that  it  was  here  and  now  that 
St.  Paul  first  met  with  the  gentlest  and  dearest  of  all 
his  converts,  may  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  thought 
that  Timotheus  perhaps  helped  to  convey  him  secretly 
to  his  mother's  house,  and  there,  it  may  be,  read  to 
him  in  the  dark  and  suffering  hours  some  of  the 
precious  words  of  those  Scriptures  in  which  from  a 
child  he  had  been  trained. 

\y  But  after  so  severe  a  vv^arning  it  was  scarcely  safe  to 
linger  in  a  town  where  they  had  suffered  such  brutal 
violence.     Once  more  the  only  safety  seemed  to  be  in 

y  flight ;  once  more  they  took  refuge  in  another  pro- 
vince. From  Lystra  in  Lycaonia  they  started  for  the 
town  of  Derbe,  which  was  twenty  miles  distant,  in 
the  district  of  Isaurica. 

At    Derbe  they   were    suffered   to  rest   unmolested. 
.^  It  may  be  that  the  Jews  were  ignorant  that  Paul  was 
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alive.       That    secret,    pregnant    with    danger    to   the 
safety   of  the  Apostle,  would   be  profoundly  kept  by 
the  little  band  of  Lystrenian  disciples.     At  any  rate, 
the  name  of  Derbe   is  omitted  from   the   mention   of 
places  where  he  reminds  Timothy  that  he  had  suffered  ,^^,^^ 
afflictions  and  persecutions.     His  work  seems  to  have 
been    happy    and  successful,    crowned    with  the    con- 
version of  those  disciples  whom  he  ever  regarded   as 
"his   hope    and  joy   and    crown   of   rejoicing."     Here,     / 
too,  he  gained  one  more  friend  in  Gains  of  Derbe,  who  / 
afterwards  accompanied  him  on  his  last  visit  to  Jeru- '    • 
salem.     (Acts  xx.  4.) 

And   now   that  they  were   so   near   to  Cybistra  (the      ' 
modern    Eregli),    through   which  a  few  stages   would  ' 
have    brought    them    to    the   Cilician    gates,    and   so    ^ 
through  Tarsus   to   Antioch,    it  might   have   been  as-     * 
sumed  that  this   would  have   been  the  route   of  their 
return.     Why  did  they  not  take  it?     They  may  have 
had   no   other   reason   than   their  sense   of  what  was 
needed      by    the    infant    Churches    which    they    had 
founded.     Accordingly  they  went  back,  over  the  wild      - 
and    dusty  plain,    the    twenty    miles    from   Derbe    to   X^ 
Lystra,   the  forty  miles  from  Lystra  to  Iconium,   the     "^ 
sixty  miles  from  Iconium  to  Antioch.     But  they  made  ^;\ 
their  way  back  in  safety,  everywhere   confirming  the   ^y 
disciples,    exhorting    them    to    constancy,    preparing  ^/^ 
them  for   the  certainty   and  convincing  them   of  the 
blessing  of   the   tribulations  through  which   we   must         . 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.     And  as  some  organisation    ^ 
was   necessary   to  secure    the  guidance    and  unity    of 


these  little  bodies  of  converts,  they  held  solemn  meet-    y 
ings,  at  which,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  they  appointed  V^ 
elders,  before  they  bestowed  on  them  a  last  blessing   \^ 


and  farewell. 

In    this    manner    they    passed    through    Lycaonia,  X 
Iconium,  and   Pisidia,    and   so   into  Pamphylia  ;    and  "i^ 
since  on  their  first  journey  they  had  been  unable  to  ^^^^ 
preach   in    Perga,  they   did   so   now.       Possibly  they^-^F^ 
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found  no  ship  ready  to  sail  to  their  destination.  They 
therefore  made  their  way  sixteen  miles  overland  to  the 
flourishing  seaport  of  Attaleia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
'  Katarrhaktes,  and  from  thence — for  they  never  seem 
to   have    lingered    among    the    fleeting    and   mongrel 

X    populations  of  these  seaport  towns — they  took  ship  to 
Seleucia,    and    made    their    way    under    the  pleasant 
shade  of  ilex,  and  myrtle,  and  arbutus,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  until  once  more  they  crossed  the  well- 
known    bridge,    and    saw   the    grim   head   of   Charon 
staring   over   the  street  Singon,   in  which   neighbour- 
hood the    little    Christian    community   were    prepared 
to  welcome  them  with   keen  interest   and   unbounded 
love. 
J.      So  ended  the  first  mission  journey  of  the  Apostle 
f  y  Paul — the  first  flight  as  it  were  of  the  eagle,  which  was 
soon  to  soar  with  yet  bolder  wing,  in  yet  wider  circles, 
,among   yet   more  raging  storms.     We  have  followed 
him  by  the  brief  notices  of  St.   Luke,  but  we  have  no 
\x^means  of  deciding  either  the  exact  date  of  the  journey, 
\y^r   its    exact    duration.     It    is    only    when    the    crises 

Xin   the  history   of  the   early  Church  synchronise  with 
events  of  secular  history,  that  we  can  ever  with  cer- 
tainty ascertain  the  date  to  which  they  should  be  as- 
v^signed.     We  have  seen  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited 
^y  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death, 
\Xa.nd  this  took  place  in  April  A.D.  44.     After  this  they 
\Xreturned  to  Antioch,   and  the  next  thing  we  are  told 
about  them  is  their  obedience  to  the  spiritual  intima- 
tion   which   marked   them   out    as  Evangelists  to    the 
heathen.     It  is  reasonable  to  believe,   therefore,   that 
spent  about  a  year  at  Antioch,  since  they  could 
not  easily  find  vessels  to  convey  them  from  place  to 
place  except  in  the  months  during  which  the  sea  was 
\/   regarded  as  open.     Now  navigation  with  the  ancients 
A  began  with  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,   that  is,   in  the 
^  ,    month  of  March  ;  and  we  may  assume  with  fair  prob- 
/■-    ability  that  March,  A.D.  45,  is  the  date  at  which  they 


7\they 
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began  their  evangelising  labours.  Beyond  this  all 
must  be  conjecture.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  spent 
more  than  a  month  or  two  in  Cyprus  ;  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  their  stay  was  certainly  brief.  At  Iconium 
they  remained  "  a  considerable  time  "  ;  but  at  Lystra 
again,  and  at  Derbe,  and  on  their  return  tour,  and 
at  Perga  and  Attaleia,  the  narrative  implies  no  long 
residence.  Taking  into  account  the  time  consumed 
in  travelling,  we  are  hardly  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
the  first  circuit  occupied  much  more  than  a  year,  and 
they  may  have  returned  to  the  Syrian  Antioch  in  the 
late  spring  of  A.D.  46. 

But  brief  as  was  the  period  occupied,  the  conse- 
quences were  immense.  For  though  Paul  returned 
from  this  journey  a  shattered  man — though  twenty 
years  afterwards,  he  still  looks  back,  as  though  they 
had  happened  but  yesterday,  to  the  "persecutions, 
afflictions,  which  came  upon  him  at  Antioch,  at  Ico- 
nium, at  Lystra ;  what  persecutions  he  endured,  and 
yet  from  all  the  Lord  delivered  him  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  11) 
— though  the  journeyings  and  violence,  and  incessant 
menace  to  life,  had  rendered  him  more  liable  than 
ever  to  fits  of  acute  suffering  and  intense  depression, 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  returned  with  the  fixed  con- 
viction that  the  work  and  destiny  in  life  to  which  God 
had  specially  called  him  was  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
heathen. 

That  conviction  had  been  brought  unalterably  home 
to  his  soul  by  the  experience  of  every  town  at  which 
they  had  preached.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that 
point  not  very  far  within  the  threshold  of  his  subject, 
the  Jews  were  willing  to  give  him  a  hearing ;  but  when 
they  began  to  perceive  that  the  Gospel  was  universal 
■ — that  it  gave,  in  fact,  to  the  title  of  "son  of  Abra- 
ham "  a  significance  so  purely  metaphorical  as  to 
ignore  all  special  privilege  of  blood — their  anger 
burnt  like  flame.  The  deep-seated  pride  of  the  Jews 
rose  in    arms.     Who    were    these    obscure    innovators 
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who  dared  to  run  counter  to  the  cherished  hopes  and 
traditional  glories  of  well-nigh  twenty  centuries  1  Who 
were  these  daring  heretics,  who,  in  the  name  of  a 
faith  which  all  the  Rabbis  had  rejected,  were  thus  pro- 
claiming to  the  Gentiles  the  abandonment  of  all  ex- 
clusive claim  to  every  promise  and  every  privilege 
which  generations  of  their  fathers  had  held  most  dear.? 

But  this  was  not  all.  To  abandon  privileges  was 
unpatriotic  enough  ;  but  what  true  Jew  could  estimate 
the  atrocity  of  apostatising  from  principles  ?  The 
new  teachers,  especially  Paul,  seemed  to  use  language 
which,  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  could  only 
be  interpreted  as  an  utterly  slighting  estimate  of  the 
old  traditions,  nay,  even  of  the  sacred  rite  of  circum- 
cision. It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  had  never 
openly  recommended  the  suppression  of  this  rite  ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  it  occupied  a  subordinate  place  in 
their  minds,  and  that  they  were  disinclined  to  make 
between  their  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  the  im- 
mensity of  difference  which  separated  a  Proselyte  of 
Righteousness   from    a   Proselyte  of   the    Gate. 

It  is  very  possible  that  it  was  only  the  events  of  this 
journey  which  finally  matured  the  views  of  St.  Paul 
on  this  important  subject.  The  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
had  not  been  reversed  in  his  case,  and  as  he  grew  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
so  his  own  Epistles,  though  each  has  its  own  divine 
purpose,  undoubtedly  display  the  kind  of  difference  in 
his  way  of  developing  the  truth  which  we  should  ordin- 
arily attribute  to  growth  of  mind.  And  it  is  observ- 
able that  St.  Paul,  when  taunted  by  his  opponents 
with  having  once  been  a  preacher  of  circumcision,  does 
not  meet  the  taunt  by  a  denial,  but  merely  by  saying 
that  at  any  rate  his  persecutions  are  a  sign  that  now 
that  time  is  over.  In  fact,  he  simply  thrusts  aside  the 
allusion  to  the  past  by  language  which  should  render 
impossible  any  doubts  as  to  his  sentiments  in  the 
present.     In  the  same  way,   in  an  earlier  part  of  his 
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Epistle  (Gal.  i.  10),  he  anticipates  the  charge  of  being 
a  time-server  not  by  any  attempt  to  explain  his  former 
line  of  action,  but  by  an  outburst  of  strong  denuncia- 
tion which  none  could  mistake  for  men-pleasing  or 
over-persuasiveness.  Indeed,  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  seems  distinctly  to  imply 
two  things.  The  one  is  that  it  was  the  treacherous 
espionage  of  false  brethren  that  first  made  him  re- 
gard the  question  as  one  of  capital  importance  ;  the 
other  that  his  views  on  the  subject  were  at  that  time 
so  far  from  being  final,  that  it  was  with  a  certain 
amount  of  misgiving  as  to  the  practical  decision  that 
he  went  up  to  the  consultation  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
the  result  of  this  interview — the  discovery  that  James 
and  Kephas  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  any  further 
solution  of  the  subject — which  first  made  him  deter- 
mined to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  imposition  of  the 
yoke  on  Gentiles,  and  to  follow  the  line  which  he  had 
generally  taken.  But  he  had  learnt  from  this  journey 
that  nothing  but  the  wisdom  of  God  annihilating 
human  foolishness,  nothing  but  the  gracious  Spirit  of 
God  breaking  the  iron  sinew  in  the  neck  of  carnal 
obstinacy,  could  lead  the  Jews  to  accept  the  truths  he 
preached.  Paul  saw  that  the  husbandmen  in  charge 
of  the  vineyard  would  never  be  brought  to  confess  that 
they  had  slain  the  Heir  as  they  had  slain  well-nigh 
all  who  went  before  Him.  Though  He  had  come  first 
to  his  own  possessions.  His  own  people  refused  to  re- 
ceive Him. 

And,  therefore,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  his  work  would  lie  mainly  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. It  may  be  that  the  fury  and  contempt  of  the 
Jews  kindled  in  him  too  strong  an  indignation,  too 
fiery  a  resentment.  It  may  be  that  he  felt  how  much 
more  adapted  others  were  than  himself  to  deal  with 
these  ;  others  whose  affinities  with  them  were  stronger, 
whose  insight  into  the  inevitable  future  was  less  clear. 
The  Gentiles  were  evidently  prepared  to  receive  the 
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GospeL  To  those  among  them  who  were  disposed  for 
eternal  life  the  doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  through 
the  Son  of  God  was  infinitely  acceptable.  Not  a  few 
of  them  had  found  in  the  Jewish  teaching  at  least  an 
approach  to  ease.  But  the  acceptance  of  Judaism 
could  only  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy 
sacrifice.  Even  to  become  a  "  Proselyte  of  the  Gate  " 
subjected  a  man  to  much  that  was  distasteful ;  but  to 
become  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate  was  nothing.  It  was 
represented  by  all  the  sterner  bigots  of  Judaism  as  a 
step  so  insignificant  as  to  be  nearly  worthless.  And 
yet  how  could  any  man  stoop  to  that  which  could 
alone  make  him  a  Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and  by 
elevating  him  to  this  rank,  place  on  him  a  load  of 
observances  which  were  dead  both  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  letter,  and  which  yet  would  most  effectually  make 
his  life  a  burden,  and  separate  him — not  morally,  but 
externally — from  all  which  he  had  loved  and  valued 
most?  How  eagerly,  then,  would  such  an  inquirer 
embrace  a  faith  which,  while  it  offered  him  a  purer 
morality,  and  a  richer  hope  for  the  future,  and  a 
greater  strength  for  the  present,  and  a  more  absolute 
remission  for  the  past,  offered  him  these  priceless 
boons  unaccompanied  by  the  degradation  of  circum- 
cision and  the  hourly  worry  of  distinctions  between 
meats !  The  Gospel  offered  him,  as  a  force  which 
needed  no  supplement,  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Christ. 
Yes,  St.  Paul  felt  that  the  Gentiles  could  not  refuse 
the  proffered  salvation.  Henceforth  he  knew  himself 
to  be  essentially  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
that  high  calling  he  was  glad  to  sacrifice  his  life. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 

THE  CONSULTATION  AT  JERUSALEM. 

The  first  step  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  arrival 
at  Antioch  had  been  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Nf 
Church,  and  give  a  report  of  their  mission  and  its  '  '^ 
success,  dwelling  specially  on  the  proof  which  it 
afforded  that  God  Himself  had,  by  His  direct  bless- 
ing, shown  that  the  dauntless  experiment  of  a  mission 
to   the   heathen  was  in   accordance  with   His  will. 

For  some  time  the  two  Apostles  continued  to  rest 
from  their  toils  and  perils  amid  the  peaceful  minis- 
trations of  the  new  metropolis  of  Christianity.  But 
the  Church  soon  began  to  be  troubled  by  a  con- 
troversy which  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  entire 
destiny  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  living  side  by  'J 
side  at  Antioch,  waiving  the  differences  of  view  and  ^ 
habit  which  sprang  from  their  previous  training,  and 
united  heart  and  soul  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
love  for  their  common  Lord.  Had  they  entered  into 
doubtful  disputations,  they  would  soon  have  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  problems  which  it  was 
difilcult  to  solve ;  but  they  preferred  to  dwell  only 
on  those  infinite  and  spiritual  privileges  of  which 
they  regarded  themselves  as  equal  sharers. 

Into  this  bright  fraternal  community  came  the 
stealthy  sidelong  intrusion  of  certain  personages  from  1/ 
Judaea,  who,  for  a  time,  profoundly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  Pharisees  scarcely  emancipated 
from  their  Pharisaism — Jews  still  in  bondage  to  their 
narrowest  preconceptions — they  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  Church  in  the  petty  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
espionage,  not  with  any  high  aims,  but  with  the 
object  of  reducing  the  free  Christians  of  Antioch 
to  their  own  bondage.  St.  Luke  merely  speaks  of 
them  as  "certain  from  Judaea";  but  St.  Paul,  in  the     V 
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heat  of  indignant  controversy,  and  writing  under  a 
more  intense  impression  of  their  mischievous  in- 
s,^^/  fluence,  vehemently  calls  them  "the  false  brethren 
^A  secretly  introduced"  (Gal.  ii.  4).  But  though, 
throughout  their  allusions  to  this  most  memorable 
episode  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  the 
Apostle  and  the  Evangelist  are  writing  from  different 
points  of  view,  they  are  in  complete  accordance  as  re- 
gards the  main  facts.  The  combination  of  the  details 
which  they  separately  furnish  enables  us  to  reproduce 
the  most  important  circumstances  of  a  contest  which 
decided  for  ever  the  future  of  the  Gentile  Church. 

These  brethren  in  name,  but  aliens  in  heart,  came 
with  a  hard,  plausible,  ready-made  dogma — one  of 
those  shibboleths  in  which  formalists  delight,  and 
which  usually  involve  the  death-blow  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion. It  demanded  obedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses, 
especially  the  immediate  acceptance  of  circumcision 
as  its  most  typical  rite  ;  and  it  denied  the  possibility 
of  salvation  on  any  other  terms.  It  is  possible  that 
hitherto  St.  Paul  may  have  regarded  circumcision  as 
a  rule  for  Jews,  and  a  charitable  concession  on  the 
part  of  Gentiles.  On  these  aspects  of  the  question  he 
was  waiting  for  the  light  of  God,  which  came  to  him 
in  the  rapid  course  of  circumstances,  as  it  came  to 
the  whole  world  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But  even 
among  the  Jews  of  the  day,  the  more  sensible  and  the 
more  enlightened  had  seen  that  for  a  pious  Gentile  a 
mere  external  mutilation  could  not  possibly  be 
essential.  Paul  saw  that  if  Christianity  was  to  be 
degraded  into  the  mere  superimposition  of  a  belief 
in  Christ  as  the  Jewish  Messiah  it  was  not  possible, 
it  was  not  even  desirable,  that  it  should  continue  to 
exist.  In  Jerusalem  a  Christian  might  not  be  sensible 
of  the  loss  he  suffered  by  chaining  his  new  life  to  the 
corpse  of  meaningless  halachoth ;  but  in  Antioch,  at 
any  rate,  and  still  more  in  the  new  missionfields  of 
Asia,  such  bondage  could  never  be  allowed. 
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We  can  imagine  the  indignant  grief  with  which  St. 
Paul  watched  this  systematic  attempt  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  to  render  impossible  all  further 
progress.  Was  the  living  and  life-giving  spirit  to  be 
thus  sacrificed  to  the  dead  letter?  Were  these  new 
Pharisees  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,  only  that  they  might  add  the  pride  of  the 
Jew  to  the  vice  of  the  Gentile,  and  make  him  ten  times 
more  narrow  than  themselves  ?  If  Moses  had,  under 
Divine  guidance,  imposed  upon  a  nation  of  sensual 
and  stiff-necked  slaves  not  only  a  moral  law  of  which 
Christ  Himself  had  indefinitely  deepened  the  obliga- 
tion, but  also  the  crushing  yoke  of  "  statutes  which 
were  not  good,  and  ordinances  whereby  they  could 
not  live "  (Ezek.  xx.  25),  was  this  yoke  to  be  dis- 
astrously imposed  on  necks  for  which  its  only  effect 
would  be  to  madden  or  to  gall  ?  Was  a  Titus,  young, 
and  manly,  and  free,  and  pure,  with  the  love  of 
Christ  burning  like  a  fire  on  the  altar  of  his  soul,  to 
be  held  at  arm's  length  by  some  unregenerate  Phari- 
see, who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  ignorant  as  a  child  of  His  free  salvation?  Were 
Christians,  who  were  all  brethren,  all  a  chosen  genera- 
tion and  a  royal  priesthood,  to  be  treated  by  Jews 
as  though  they  were  unclean  creatures  with  whom  it 
was  not  even  fit  to  eat  ?  The  Jews  freely  indulged  in 
language  of  contemptuous  superiority  towards  the 
proselytes,  but  v/as  such  language  to  be  for  one 
moment  tolerated  in  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  in  what  a  flame  of  fire  Paul 
must  often  have  stood  up  to  urge  these  questions 
during  the  passionate  debates  which  immediately 
arose  (Acts  xv.  2).  It  may  be  imagined  with  what 
eager  interest  the  Gentile  proselytes  would  await  the 
result  of  a  controversy  which  was  to  decide  whether  it 
was  enough  that  they  should  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiFering,  gentle- 
ness,    goodness,     faith,     meekness,     temperance — or 
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whether  they  must  also  submit  to  a  concision,  and 
abstain  from  the  free  purchases  of  the  market,  and 
not  touch  perfectly  harmless  kinds  of  food,  and  petrify 
one  day  out  of  every  seven  with  a  rigidity  of  small 
and  conventionalised  observances. 

The  Judaisers  had  tradition,  authority,  and  the 
Pentateuch  on  their  side,  and  the  paralysis  of  custom 
rendered  many  Jewish  converts  incapable  of  resisting 
conclusions  which  yet  they  felt  to  be  false.  So  far  as 
they  were  true  Christians  at  all,  they  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  end  of  the  commandment  was  love  out  of 
a  good  heart  and  a  pure  conscience,  and  faith  un- 
feigned ;  but  when  their  opponents  flourished  in  their 
faces  the  Thorah-rolls,  and  asked  them  Avhether  they 
dared  to  despise  the  immemorial  sanctities  of  Sinai, 
the  ordinary  Jew  and  the  ordinary  Gentile  were  per- 
plexed. From  this  imminent  peril  of  absorption  in 
exclusive  ritual  one  man  saved  the  Church,  and  that 
man  was  Paul.  With  all  the  force  of  his  argument  he 
affirmed  and  insisted  that  the  Gentile  converts  should 
remain  in  the  free  conditions  under  which  they  had 
first  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ. 

When  there  appeared  likely  to  be  no  end  to  the 
dispute,  it  became  necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially  of 
those  Apostles  who  had  lived  with  the  living  Jesus. 
/It  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  plan  was  demanded 
by  the  Judaisers  themselves,  who  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  the  majority  of  that  Church  looked  with 
alarm  and  suspicion  on  what  they  regarded  as  anti- 
Judaic  innovations.  There  may  even  have  been  a 
certain  insolence  (which  accounts  for  the  almost  irri- 
table language  of  St.  Paul  long  afterwards)  in  their 
manner  of  parading  their  immensely  superior  author- 
ity of  living  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Jesus  like  James 
and  Kephas.     They  doubtless  represented  the  deputa- 

on  to  Jerusalem   as  a   necessary   act  of  submission, 
a  going  up  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  be  judged  by  the 
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Jerusalem  synod.  At  this  period  Paul  would  not 
openly  repudiate  the  paraded  superiority  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  When  he  says  to  the  Galatians  that  "he 
consulted  them   about  the  Gospel  he  was  preaching,  's 

lest  he  might  be,  or  had  been,  running  to  no  pur-  y^y^ 
pose,"  he  shows  that  at  this  period  he  had  not  arrived 
at  the  quite  unshaken  conviction,  which  made  him 
subsequently  say  that  "whether  he  or  an  angel  from 
heaven  preached  any  other  gospel,  let  him  be 
anathema."     In  point  of  fact  it  was  at  this  interview  . 

that  he  learnt  that  his  own  insight  and  authority  Vv^ere  '^x"*^ 
fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Apostles  who  were  in  Christ 
before  him  ;  that  they  had  nothing  to  tell  him  and 
nothing  to  add  to  him  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  spheres  of  work  which  belonged  rather  to  him 
than  to  them,  and  in  which  they  stood  to  him  in  the 
position  of  learners      (Gal.  ii.  7-9.) 

But  even  now,  but  for  one  circumstance,  Paul  must 
have  chafed  to  submit  the  decision  of  truths  which  he 
felt  to  be  true  to  any  human  authority.  That  cir- 
cumstance was  the  inward  voice,  the  spiritual  intima- 
tion which  revealed  to  him  that  this  course  was  wise 
and  necessary.  w* 

St.    Luke,  of  course,  tells  the   external   side  of  the  ■^'    ^ 
event,    which    was  that   Paul    went  by    desire   of    the 
Church   of  Antioch ;   but   St.   Paul   himself,    omitting 
this    as    irrelevant   to    his   purpose,    tells    his   converts 
that  he   went  up   "by    revelation."     From    Paul    also 
we   learn   the    interesting    circumstance    that    among    x  ; 
those    who    accompanied    himself    and   Barnabas    was     X 
Titus,  perhaps   a   Cretan   Gentile   whom  he  had   con- 
verted at  Cyprus  during  his  first  journey.     Paul  took 
him  as  a  Gentile  representative  of  his  own  converts, 
a    living     pledge     and     witness     that    uncircumcised 
Greeks,   seeing  that  they  were  equal  partakers  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  not  to  be  treated  as  dogs 
and  outcasts. 

Alike   the  commencement   and   the   course   of  their 


^ 
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overland  journey  were  cheered  by  open  sympathy  with 
their  views.     From  Antioch  they  were  honourably  es- 
corted   on  their    way ;    and    as    they  passed    through 
Berytus,  Tyre,   Sidon,  and  Samaria,  narrating  to  the 
Churches  the  conversion  of    the    Gentiles,   they   were 
encouraged  by  unanimous  expressions  of  approval  and 
joy.     On    arriving    at  Jerusalem    they    were   received 
by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  narrated  to  them  the 
story  of  their  preaching  and  its  results,  together  with 
the  inevitable  question  to  which  it  had  given  rise.     It 
was    on   this    occasion    apparently    that    some   of  the 
Christian  Pharisees   at   once  got  up,    and  broadly  in- 
Vsisted  on  the  moral  necessity  of  Mosaism  and  circum- 
^     cision,    implying,    therefore,    a    direct    censure  of  the 
principles    on  which    Paul    and    Barnabas    had    con- 
ducted their  mission.     The  question  thus  stated  by  the 
opposing  parties  was  far  too  grave  to  be  decided  by 
any  immediate  vote  ;   the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Xhurch   on  so   momentous  a  problem   could   only  be 
X  pronounced  at  a  subsequent  meeting.     Paul  used  the 
interval   with  his   usual  sagacity   and   power.     Know- 
ing how   liable   to    a  thousand  varying   accidents  are 
the   decisions  arrived  at    by   promiscuous    assemblies, 
he  endeavoured  to  win  over  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
)'  by    a    private    statement    of    the    Gospel    which    he 
''     preached.     Those    leaders  were,   he    tells    us,    at    this 
time,  James, "^  who  is  mentioned   first  because  of  his 
position    as    head    of   the   Church  at    Jerusalem,    and 
^eter  and  John.     These  he  so   entirely  succeeded  in 
vXgaining   over   to   his  cause    that  they  resigned   to  his 
judgment  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles.     Whatever  may 
have    been     their    original    prejudices,     these    noble- 
hearted  men  allowed  neither  their  private  predilections 
nor   any  fibre   of  natural   jealousy  to   deter  their  ac- 
knowledgment   of    their   great   fellow-workers.     They 

*  Not  here  characterised  as  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  because  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  was  dead,  and  James,  the  son  of  Alpbaeus,  was  an  Apostle 
of  whom  nothing  was  known. 
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gave  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellow-  \^^^^y^ 
ship,  and  acknowledged  them  as  Apostles  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. One  touching  request  alone  they  made.  The 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  plunged  from  the  first  y\ 
in  abject  poverty.  It  had  suffered  perhaps  from  the 
temporary  experiment  of  communism  ;  it  had  suffered 
certainly  from  the  humble  rank  of  its  first  converts, 
the  persecutions  which  they  had  endured,  and  the 
chronic  famine  to  which  their  city  was  liable.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  working  in  wealthy  Antioch,  and 
were  likely  to  travel  among  Gentiles,  who,  if  not  rich, 
were  amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  livelihood. 
Would  they  forget  Jerusalem  ?  Would  they  suffer 
those  to  starve  who  had  walked  with  Jesus  by  the\^x^ 
Lake  of  Galilee,  and  sat  beside  His  feet  when  He 
preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Surely  they 
would  not  let  religious  differences  prevent  them  from 
aiding  the  hunger-bitten  Church  ?  It  might  be  that 
they  had  been  treated  by  Jerusalem  Christians  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  with  surreptitious  opposition  and  un- 
disguised dislike,  but  surely  this  would  not  weigh 
with  them  for  a  moment.  The  three  heads  of  the 
afflicted  Church  begged  the  missionaries  to  the  lux- 
urious world  "that  they  would  remember  the  poor." 
It  was  a  request  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  the  '"^ 
tender  and  sympathetic  heart  of  Paul.  (Gal.  ii.  10.) 
Apart  from  all  urging,  he  had  already  shown  spon- 
taneous earnestness  in  his  holy  work  of  compassion, 
and  now  that  it  came  to  him  as  a  sort  of  request,  by 
way  of  acknowledging  the  full  recognition  which  was 
being  conceded  to  him,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
such  means  of  showing  that,  while  he  would  not  yield 
an  inch  of  essential  truth,  he  would  make  any  amount 
of  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  charity. 

Thenceforth   Paul  threv/  himself   into  the   plan  for  \/ 
collecting  alms  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  with     V 
characteristic     eagerness.       There     was     scarcely     a 
Church  or  a  nation  that  he  visited  which  he  did  not 
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press  for  contributions,  and  the  Galatians  themselves 
could  recall  the  systematic  plan  of  collection  which  lie 
had  urged  upon  their  notice. 

One  part,  then,  of  his  mission  to  Jerusalem  was  ful- 
filled when  the  Lord's  brother,  and  he  to  whom  He 
had  assigned  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  he  who  had  leaned  his  head  at  the  Last  Supper 
upon  His  breast  had  yielded  to  him  their  friendly  ac- 
knowledgment. It  is  on  this  that  he  chiefly  dwells  to 
the  Galatians.  In  their  Churches  brawling  Judaisers 
had  dared  to  impugn  his  commission  and  disparage 
his  teaching,  on  the  asserted  authority  of  the  mother 
Church  and  its  bishop.  It  was  Paul's  object  to  prove 
to  them  that  his  sacred  independence  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  very  men  who  were  now  thrust 
into  antagonism  with  his  sentiments.  There  may  be 
in  his  language  a  little  sense  of  wrong  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  candid  reader  can  fail  to  see  that  a 
fair  summary  of  the  antagonism  to  Avhich  he  alludes 
is  this — "  Separation,  not  opposition  ;  antagonism  of 
the  followers  rather  than  of  the  leaders  ;  personal 
antipathy  of  the  Judaisers  to  St.  Paul  rather  than  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Twelve." 
\/But   St.    Luke  is   dealing  with  another   side   of  this 

(/visit.  To  him  the  authority  of  Paul  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt,  nor  was  it  seriously  questioned  by  those 
for  whom  he  wrote  ;  but  with  the  teaching  of  Paul 
it  was  far  different,  and  it  was  Luke's  object  to  show 
that  the  main  principles  involved,  so  far  from  being 
dangerous,  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
older  Apostles.  That  there  was  a  severe  struggle  he 
does  not  attempt  to  conceal,  but  he  quotes  an  authen- 
tic document  to  prove  that  it  ended  triumphantly  in 
favour  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

\^  A  concrete  form  was  given  to  this  debate  by  the 
presence  of  Titus  as  one  of  Paul's  companions. 
Around  this  young  man  arose,  it  is  evident,  a  wild 
clamour  of  controversy.     The  Judaisers  insisted  that 
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he  should  be  circumcised.  So  long  as  he  remained 
uncircumcised  they  refused  to  eat  with  him,  or  to  re- 
gard him  as  in  any  true  sense  a  brother.  The  Agapae 
were  disturbed  with  these  contentions,  and  with  them 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Alike  Titus 
and  Paul  must  have  had  a  troubled  time  amid  this 
storm  of  conflicting  opinions.  Even  after  the  lapse  of 
five  or  six  years  St.  Paul  cannot  speak  of  this  episode 
in  his  life  without  an  agitation  which  affects  his  lan- 
guage to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  as  to  render  un- 
certain to  us  the  result,  of  which  doubtless  the 
Galatians  were  aware,  but  about  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  more  complete  certainty.  The  question 
is,  did  Paul,  in  this  particular  instance,  yield  or  not? 
In  other  words,  was  Titus  circumcised  ?  In  the  case  of 
Timothy,  Paul  avowedly  took  into  account  his  Jewish 
parentage  on  the  mother's  side,  and  therefore  cir- 
cumcised him  as  a  Jew,  and  not  as  a  Gentile,  because 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  his 
admission  among  Jews.  But  if  he  had  bowed  to  the 
storm  in  the  case  of  Titus — had  still  allowed  an  adult 
Gentile  convert  to  submit  to  a  Jewish  rite  which  had 
no  meaning  except  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  bound  to  keep  the  Mosaic  Law — then,  indeed,  he 
might  be  charged  with  having  sacrificed  the  very  point 
at  issue. 

Now,  that  he  was  most  vehemently  urged  to  take 
this  step  is  clear,  and  perhaps  the  extraordinary  con- 
vulsiveness  of  his  expressions  is  only  due  to  the 
memory  of  all  that  he  must  have  undergone  in  that 
bitter  struggle.  In  holding  out  to  the  last  he  had, 
doubtless,  been  forced  to  encounter  the  pressure  of 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
including  almost  certainly  all  who  were  living  of  the 
twelve  Apostles.  Perhaps  even  Barnabas  himself 
might,  as  afterwards,  have  lost  all  firm  grasp  of  truths 
which  seemed  sufficiently  clear  when  he  was  working 
with    Paul    alone    on    the   wild    uplands  of   Lycaonia. 


^ 
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Certainly  St.  Paul's  moral  courage  triumphed  over  the 
severest  test,  if  he  had  the  firmness  and  fortitude  to 
hold  out  against  this  mass  of  influence.  As  far  as 
courage  was  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  no  fear 
would  ever  have  induced  him  to  give  way  ;  but  might 
he  not  have  yielded  ad  ititerim,  and  as  a  charitable 
concession,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  result  ? 

Let  us  consider,  in  all  its  roughness,  his  own  lan- 
guage. "Then,"  he  says  (Gal.  ii.  i-6),  "fourteen 
years  after,  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Barna- 
bas, taking  Vv'ith  me  also  Titus.  Now,  I  went  up  in 
accordance  with  a  revelation,  and  I  referred  to  them 
the  Gospel  which  I  am  preaching  among  the  Gentiles 
— privately,  however,  to  those  of  repute,  lest  per- 
chance I  am  now  running,  or  even  had  run,  to  no 
purpose.  But  not  even  Titus,  who  was  with  me, 
Greek  though  he  was,  was  obliged  to  be  circumcised  ; 
but  [he  was  only  circumcised  ?]  because  of  the 
stealthily-introduced  false  brethren — people  who  came 
secretly  in  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus,  in  order  that  they  shall  utterly  enslave 
us,  [(to  whom)  not  even]  for  an  hour  did  we  yield 
by  way  of  submission— in  order  that  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  may  remain  entirely  with  you ;  from  those, 
however,  who  are  reputed  to  be  something — whatever 
they  were  makes  no  matter  to  me — God  accepts  no 
man's  face — well,  to  me  those  in  repute  added 
nothing."  Such  is  a  literal  translation  of  his  actual 
words  in  this  extraordinary  sentence  ;  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  narrate  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Three, 
that  his  authority  was  in  no  sense  disparate  wath 
theirs  ;  nay,  that  in  dealing  with  the  Gentiles  he  was 
to  be  regarded  as  specially  endowed  with  Divine 
guidance. 

But  does  he  mean  that,  "I  never  for  a  moment 
yielded  and  circumcised  Titus,  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous pressure  which  was  put  upon  me  "  ?  or  does  he 
mean,  "I  admit — grieved  as  I  am  to  admit  it — that  in 
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the  case  of  Titus  I  did  yield.  Titus  was  circumcised, 
but  not  under  compulsion.  I  yielded,  but  not  out  of 
submission.  The  concession  which  I  made  was  not 
an  abandonment  of  principle,  but  a  stretch  of 
charity  "  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Paul  cared  for  ideas,  y 
not  for  forms.  The  fact  that  circumcision  was  a 
matter  in  itself  indifferent  may  have  induced  him, 
under  strong  pressure,  to  concede  that  the  rite  should 
be  performed — with  the  same  kind  of  half-contemptu- 
ous indifference  to  the  exaggeration  of  trifles  which 
makes  him  say  to  the  Galatians  in  a  burst  of  bitter 
irony,  "  I  wish  that,  while  they  are  about  it,  these 
Judaisers,  who  make  so  much  of  circumcision,  would 
go  a  little  farther  still  and  make  themselves  alto- 
gether like  your  priests  of  Agdistis  "  (Gal.  v.  12,  in 
the  Greek).  When  Paul  took  on  him  the  Nazarite 
vow,    when    he    circumcised    Timothy,    he  did   it  out  > 

of  a  desire  to  remove  all  needless  causes  of  offence,  \y^ 
and  not  to  let  his  work  be  hindered  by  a  refusal   to 
give  way   in   things   unimportant.     We   know   that   it 
was  his  avowed  principle  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men,   if    so   be    he   might    win    some.       Can    we    not 
imagine  that  in  the  wild  strife  of  tongues  which  made 
Jerusalem  hateful  so  long  as  the  uncircumcised  Titus 
was  moving  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  Paul 
might  have  got  up  and   said,    "I   have  come   here  to 
secure  a  decision  about  a  matter  of  vast  moment.     If 
the  presence  of  Titus  looks  to  you   like  an  offensive 
assertion  of  foregone  conclusions — well,   it  is  only  an 
individual    instance — and    while   the    question  is    still   ," 
undecided,  I  will  have  him  circumcised,  and  we  shall 
then    be  able    to    proceed  more   calmly   to    the   con- 
sideration  of  the   general   question  "  ?     Might  he   not 
have  said   to    his    own   friends   who  shared   his  senti- 
ments,   "What  does    it    matter  in    this   particular  in- 
stance?      It    can    mean    nothing.       Titus    himself   is 
generous  enough  to  wish  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  he 
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fully  understands  that  he  is  merely  yielding  to  a 
violent  prejudice.  It  may  be  most  useful  to  him  in 
securing  future  admission  to  Jewish  assemblies.  To 
him,  to  us,  it  will  be  regarded  as  *  concision,'  not  '  cir- 
cumcision ' ;  an  outward  observance  submitted  to  from 
voluntary  good  nature  ;  not  by  any  means  a  solemn 
precedent,  or  a  significant  rite  "  ?  And  would  not 
Titus  have  also  urged  the  Apostle  not  to  be  deterred 
by  any  consideration  for  him  ?  Might  he  not  natur- 
ally have  said,  "  I  am  grieved  that  there  should  be  all 
this  uproar  and  heart-burning  on  my  account,  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  allay  it  by  becoming  a  proselyte 
of  righteousness  "  ?  If  Titus  took  this  generous  line, 
Paul's  reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  his  generosity 
might  have  been  increased,  and  yet  an  additional 
argument  would  have  been  supplied  to  his  opponents. 
"Moses,"  they  would  have  said,  "commanded  circum- 
cision ;  we  cannot  let  this  Gentile  sit  at  our  Agapae 
without  it ;  he  is  himself,  much  to  his  credit,  quite 
ready  to  consent  to  it ;  why  do  you  persist  in  troubling 
our  Israel  by  your  refusal  to  consent  ?  " 

For  w^hatever  may  be  urged  against  this  view,  I 
cannot  imagine  v/hy,  if  Paul  did  not  yield,  he  should 
use  language  so  ambiguous,  so  involved,  that 
whether  we  retain  the  negative  or  not,  his  language 
has  still  led  many  to  believe  that  he  did  the  very  thing 
which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  denying. 
Nothing  could  have  been  easier  or  pleasanter  than  to 
say,  "  I  did  not  circumcise  Titus,  though  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  force  me  to  do  so.  My  not  doing 
so  proves,  once  for  all,  both  my  independence  and  my 
consistency."  But  it  was  immensely  more  difficult  to 
explain  why  he  really  had  given  way  in  that  im- 
portant instance.  It  may  be  that  Titus  was  by  his 
side  while  he  penned  this  very  paragraph,  and,  if  so, 
it  would  be  to  Paul  a  yet  more  bitter  reminder  of  a 
concession  which  had  been  quoted  to  prove  his  sub- 
jection    and    his     insincerity.     He     is    therefore     so 
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anxious  to  show  why  he  did  it,  and  what  were  fiot  his 
motives,  that  ultimately  he  unconsciously  omits  to  say 
it  in  so  many  words  at  all.  And  if,  after  the  decision 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  battle  which  he  had  fought, 
Paul  still  thought  it  advisable  to  circumcise  Timothy 
merely  to  avoid  offending  the  Jews  whom  he  was  about 
to  visit,  would  not  the  same  motives  work  with  him 
at  this  earlier  period  when  he  saw  how  the  presence  of 
Titus  threw  the  whole  Church  into  confusion  ?  If  the 
false  inferences  which  might  be  deduced  from  the 
concession  were  greater  in  the  case  of  a  pure-blooded 
Gentile,  on  the  other  hand  the  necessity  for  diminish- 
ing offence  was  also  more  pressing,  and  the  obliga- 
toriness of  circumcision  had  at  that  time  been  less 
seriously  impugned.  And  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
such  a  course  Avas  not  overruled  for  good.  But  for 
this  step  would  it,  for  instance,  have  been  possible 
for  Titus  to  be  overseer  of  the  Church  of  Crete? 
Would  any  circumcised  Jew  have  tolerated  at  this 
epoch  the  "episcopate"  of  an  uncircumcised  Gentile? 
I  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  incident  because,  if  I 
am  right,  there  are  few  events  in  the  biography  of  St. 
Paul  more  illustrative  alike  of  his  own  character  and 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  day.  He  would  rather 
have  died,  would  rather  have  suffered  a  schism  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Churches  of 
her  Gentile  converts,  than  admit  that  there  could 
be  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  Mosaism.  In  this 
or  that  instance  he  was  ready  enough  to  go  almost 
any  length  rather  than  bring  himself  and,  what  was 
infinitely  more  dear  to  him,  the  Gospel  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted,  into  collision  with  the  adaman- 
tine walls  of  Pharisaic  bigotry.  But  he  always  let  it 
be  understood  that  his  frincifles  remained  intact — 
that  Christ  had  in  every  sense  abolished  the  curse  of 
the  Law — that,  except  in  its  universal  moral  precepts, 
it  was  no  longer  binding  on  the  Gentiles — that  the 
"  traditions  of  the  fathers  "  had  for  them  no  further 
I 
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significance.  He  intended  at  all  costs,  by  almost  un- 
limited concession  in  the  case  of  individuals,  by  un- 
flinching resistance  when  principles  were  endangered, 
to  establish,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  Gentiles  were 
concerned,  the  truth  that  Christ  had  obliterated  the 
handwriting  in  force  against  us,  and  taken  it  out  of 
the  way,  nailing  the  torn  fragments  of  its  decrees  to 
His  cross. 

And  so  the  great  debate  came  on.  The  Apostles — 
at  any  rate,  their  leaders — had  to  a  great  extent  been 
won  over  in  priv^ate  conferences  ;  the  opponents  had 
been  partially  silenced  by  a  personal  concession.  Paul 
must  have  looked  forward  with  breathless  interest  to 
the  result  of  the  meeting  which  should  decide  whether 
Jerusalem  Avas  still  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Faith, 
or  whether  she  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  isolation 
of  unprogressive  literalism,  while  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
started  on  a  new  career  from  Antioch  and  from  the 
West. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was  much 
eager  and  passionate  debate.  Doubtless,  as  in  all 
similar  gatherings  of  the  Church  to  settle  disputed 
questions,  there  were  mutual  recriminations  and  mis- 
understandings. The  Holy  Spirit,  indeed.  Was  among 
them  then,  as  now,  in  all  gatherings  of  faithful 
Christian  men :  He  was  with  them  to  guide  and  to 
inspire.  But  neither  then  nor  now  did  His  influence 
work  to  the  miraculous  extinction  of  human  differ- 
ences, or  obliteration  of  human  imperfections.  Those 
W'ho  supported  the  cause  of  Paul  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  those  charges,  so  terrible  to  a  Jew,  of  lax- 
ness,  of  irreligion,  of  apostasy,  of  unpatriotism,  of 
not  being  believers  in  revealed  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  w'ho  maintained  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision and  of  obedience  to  the  Law_,  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  fatal  question,  "If  the  Law  is  essential 
to  salvation,  what,  then,  has  been  the  work  of 
Christ?" 
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But  when  the  subject  had  been  amply  discussed, 
Peter  arose,  and  spoke  with  boldness  and  force  (Acts 
XV.  7-1 1).  Flis  speech  was  in  accordance  with  the 
practical,  forthright,  non-argumentative  turn  of  his 
mind.  Filled  with  energetic  conviction  by  the  logic 
of  facts,  he  reminded  them  how,  long  ago,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  practically  settled.  God  had  selected 
him  to  win  over  the  first  little  body  of  converts  from 
the  Gentile  w^orld  ;  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  them 
had  showed  that  they  were  cleansed  by  faith.  To 
lay  on  them  the  burden  of  the  Law  was  simply  to 
tempt  God  by  hindering  His  manifest  purposes,  and 
resisting  Hh  manifest  will.  In  one  doctrine  all 
present  were  agreed;  it  was  that  alike  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentile  converts  should  be  saved  only  by  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  inference  then 
was  obvious,  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be 
saved  by  the  works  of  the  Law.  In  the  observance  of 
those  works  the  Jews,  on  whom  they  were  originally 
enjoined,  might  naturally  persevere  till  fresh  light 
came  ;  but  these  hereditary  customs  had  never  been 
addressed  to  the  Gentiles,  and,  since  they  were  un- 
necessaiy  to  salvation,  they  must  obviously  be  to  the 
Gentiles  not  burdensome  only,  but  a  positive  stum- 
bling-block. 

The  weight  of  Peter's  dignity  had  produced  silence 
in  the  assembly.  The  excitement  was  now  so  far 
calmed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  least  listened 
to  without  interruptions.  Barnabas — who,  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  still  retained  his  precedence,  and  who 
was  as  acceptable  to  the  audience  from  his  past 
liberality  as  Paul  was  unacceptable  from  his  former 
persecutions— spoke  first ;  but  both  he  and  Paul  seemed 
to  have  abstained  from  arguing  the  question.  All 
the  arguments  had  been  urged  at  private  conferences 
when  words  could  be  deliberately  considered.  They 
were  not  there  to  impress  their  own  views,  but  to  hear 
those  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Church  they  governed. 
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Barnabas  never  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in 
debate,  and  Paul  was  too  wise  to  discuss  theological 
differences  before  a  promiscuous  audience.  They 
confined  themselves,  therefore,  to  a  simple  history  of 
their  mission,  dwelling  especially  on  those  "signs 
and  wonders  "  wrought  by  their  hands  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  were  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
had  all  along  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  God. 

Then  rose  James.  Every  one  present  must  have 
felt  that  the  practical  decision  of  the  Church  de- 
pended on  his  words.  A  sense  of  awe  clung  about 
him  and  all  he  said  and  did.  Clothed  with  a  mys- 
terious and  indefinable  dignity  as  "the  brother  of  the 
Lord,"  that  dignity  and  mystery  were  enhanced  by 
his  bearing,  dress,  manner  of  life,  and  entire  appear- 
ance. Tradition,  as  embodied  in  an  Ebionite  romance, 
and  derived  from  thence  by  Hegesippus,  represents 
him  as  wearing  no  wool,  but  clothed  in  fine  white 
linen  from  head  to  foot,  and — either  from  some 
priestly  elem.ent  in  his  genealogy,  or  to  symbolise 
his  "  episcopate  "  at  Jerusalem — as  wearing  on  his 
forehead  the  fetalon^  or  golden  plate  of  High-priest- 
hood. It  is  said  that  he  was  so  holy,  and  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  whole  Jewish  people,  that  he  alone 
was  allowed,  like  the  High  Priest,  to  enter  the  Holy 
Place  ;  that  he  lived  a  celibate  and  ascetic  life  ;  that 
he  spent  long  hours  alone  in  the  Temple  praying  for 
the  people,  till  his  knees  became  hard  and  callous 
as  those  of  the  camel  ;  that  he  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles  ;  that  it  was  owing  to  his  merits  that 
God's  impending  wrath  was  averted  from  the  Jewish 
nation;  and  that  he  received  the  title  of  "the  Just." 
Some  of  these  details  must  be  purely  imaginative  ; 
but  legends,  as  has  well  been  said,  are  like  the 
clouds  that  gather  upon  the  mountain  summits,  and 
show  the  height  and  take  the  shapes  of  the  peaks 
about  which  they  cling.  We  may  readily  believe  that 
he  was  a  Nazarite,  perhaps  even  an  ascetic — one  who, 
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by  the  past  affinities  of  his  character,  was  bound 
rather  to  John  Baptist,  and  the  strict  communities  of 
the  Essenes,  than  to  the  disciples  of  One  who  came 
eating  and  drinking. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  rose  to  speak,  with  the 
long  locks  of  the  Nazarite  streaming  over  his  white 
robe,  and  with  all  the  sternness  of  aspect  which  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  characterise  one  who  was  so 
rigid  in  his  convictions.  The  importance  of  his 
opinion  lay  in  the  certainty  that  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  be,  at  least  nominally,  adopted  by  the  multitude, 
among  whom  he  exercised  an  authority. 

His  speech  was  thoroughly  Judaic  in  tone,  and  yet 
showed  that  the  private  arguments  of  the  Apostles  of 
the  Gentiles  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  a  mind 
which,  if  in  comparison  with  the  mind  of  a  Paul,  and 
even  of  a  Peter,  it  was  somewhat  stern  and  narrow, 
was  yet  the  mind  of  a  remarkable  and  holy  man  who 
would  not  struggle  against  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  Peter,  in  one  of  those  impetuous  out- 
bursts of  generous  conviction  which  carried  him 
beyond  his  ordinary  self,  had  dauntlessly  laid  down 
broad  principles  which  are,  perhaps,  the  echo  of 
thoughts  v/hich  Paul  had  impressed  upon  his  mind. 
It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  James 
would  speak  with  equal  breadth  and  boldness.  But 
though  his  speech  is  as  different  from  St.  Peter's  as 
possible,  it  yet  went  farther  than  could  have  been 
hoped  ;  above  all,  it  conceded  the  main  point  at  issue 
in  implying  that  circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law 
were,  as  a  whole,  non-essential  for  the  Gentiles. 

Requesting  their  attention,  he  reminded  them  that 
Symeon — as,  using  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name,  he 
characteristically  calls  his  brother  Apostle — had  nar- 
rated to  them  the  Divine  intim.ations  which  led  to 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  this  he  shows  was  in 
accordance  with  ancient  prophecy,  and,  therefore,  with 
Divine    fore-ordination.     But   obviously    the    Gentiles 
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Avould  never  accept  the  whole  Mosaic  Law.  His 
authoritative  decision,  therefore,  took  the  form  of  '"  a 
concession  and  a  reserve."  He  proposed  to  release 
the  converted  Gentiles  from  all  but  four  restrictions — 
which  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Noachian  dis- 
pensation (see  Gen.  ix.  4) — namely,  abstinence  from 
things  polluted  by  being  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
fornication,  and  from  anything  strangled,  and  from 
blood.  "For,"  he  adds,  in  words  which  are  pregnant 
with  more  than  one  significance,  "Moses  from  of  old 
hath  preachers  in  the  synagogues  in  every  city,  being 
read  every  Sabbath  day."  By  this  addition  he  prob- 
ably meant  to  imply  that  since  Moses  was  universally 
read  in  the  synagogues  attended  both  by  Jews  and 
by  Gentile  converts,  we  will  tell  the  Gentiles  that  this 
Law  which  they  hear  read  is  not  universally  binding 
on  them,  but  only  so  far  as  charity  to  the  Jew 
requires  ;  and  we  will  tell  the  Jews  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  abrogate  for  them  that  Law  to  whose  ordi- 
nances they  bear  a  weekly  witness. 

The  debate  was  now  at  an  end,  for  all  the  leaders 
had  spoken.  The  objections  had  been  silenced  ;  the 
voice  of  the  chief  elder  had  pronounced  the  authorita- 
tive conclusion.  It  only  remained  to  make  that  con- 
clusion known  to  those  who  were  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  Apostles  and  Elders  and  the  whole 
Church  therefore  ratified  the  decision,  and  selected 
two  men  of  high  repute — Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas — ■ 
to  accompany  the  emissaries  from  the  Church  of 
«rX*Antioch  on  their  return,  and  to  be  pledges  for  the 
/  genuineness  of  their  written  communication.  The 
letter  v/hich  they  sent  embodied  their  resolutions, 
and  ran  as  follows:  "The  Apostles  and  Elders  and 
brethren  to  the  brethren  from  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch 
and  Syria  and  Cilicia,  greeting.  Since  we  heard  that 
some  who  went  out  from  among  us  troubled  you  with 
statements,  subverting  your  souls,  who  received  no 
injunction  from  us,  we  met  together,  and  decided  to 
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select  men  and  send  ihem  to  you  with  our  beloved 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  persons  who  have  given  up  their 
lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
have  therefore  commissioned  Judas  and  Silas  to  make 
in  person  the  same  announcement  to  you  by  word  of 
mouth — namely,  that  it  is  our  decision,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  lay  no  further  burden  \/^ 
upon  you  beyond  these  necessary  things  :  to  abstain 
from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
strangled,  and  from  fornication,  in  keeping  yourselves 
from  which  it  shall  be  well  with  you.     Farewell." 

The  letter  came  to  the  Churches  like  a  message  of 
peace.  Its  very  limitation  was,  at  the  time,  the  best 
proof  of  its  inspired  wisdom.  Considering  the  then 
state  of  the  Church,  no  decision  could  have  more 
clearly  evinced  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  It  was  all  the  more  valuable  because  there 
were  so  many  questions  which  it  left  unsolved.  The 
heads  of  the  Church  admitted — and  that  was  some- 
thing— that  circumcision  was  non-essential  to  Gen- 
tiles, and  they  may  seem  to  have  indulged  in  an 
extreme  liberality  in  not  pressing  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and,  above  all, 
in  not  insisting  on  the  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of 
swine.  By  these  concessions  they  undoubtedly  re- 
moved great  difficulties  from  the  path  of  Gentile 
converts. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

ST.    PETER    AND    ST.    PAUL    AT    ANTIOCH. 

Such,  then,  was  the  result  of  the  appeal  upon  which 
the  Judaisers  had  insisted  ;  and  so  far  as  the  main 
issue  was  concerned  the  Judaisers  had  been  defeated. 
The  Apostles,  in  almost  indignantly  repudiating  the 
claim    of    these    men    to  express   their    opinions,   had 
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given  them  a  rebuff.  They  had  intimated  their  dislike 
that  the  peace  ot  Churches  should  be  thus  agitated, 
and  had  declared  that  circumcision  Avas  not  to  be 
demanded  from  the  Gentiles.  It  needed  but  a  small 
power  of  logic  to  see  that,  Christianity  being  what  it 
was,  the  decision  at  least  imflied  that  converts, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  to  meet  together  as 
equals  in  all  religious  and  social  gatherings.  The 
return  of  the  delegates  was  therefore  hailed  with  joy 
in  Antioch,  and  the  presence  of  able  and  enlightened 
teachers  like  Judas  and  Silas,  who  really  were  what 
the  Pharisaic  party  had  falsely  claimed  to  be — the 
direct  exponents  of  the  views  of  the  Apostles — dif- 
fused a  general  sense  of  unity  and  confidence.  After 
a  brief  stay,  these  two  emissaries  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  Silas,  however,  the  spell  of  Paul's  great- 
ness had  been  so  powerfully  exercised  that  he  came 
back  to  Antioch,  and  threw  in  his  lot  for  some  time 
with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Paul,  in  fact,  by  the  intensity  of  his  convictions, 
the  enlightenment  of  his  understanding,  had  made 
himself  completely  master  of  the  situation.  He  had 
come  to  the  very  forefront  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Church.  The  future  of  Cliristianity  rested  with  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  the  Gentiles  the  acts  and  writings  of 
Paul  were  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  those  of 
all  the  other  Apostles.  His  Apostolate  had  been  de- 
cisively recognised.  He  had  met  Peter  and  John,  and 
even  the  awe-inspiring  brother  of  the  Lord,  in  con- 
ference, and  proved  himself  so  completely  their  equal 
in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  resist  his  credentials.  He  had  greatly 
enlarged  their  horizon,  and  they  had  added  nothing 
to  him.  He  had  returned  from  Jerusalem,  more  than 
ever  conscious  of  himself,  conscious  of  his  own  power, 
clear  in  his  future  purposes.  He  inspired  into  the 
Church  of  Antioch  his  own  convictions  with  a  force 
which  no  one  could  resist. 
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But  since  the  letter  from  Jerusalem  suggested  so 
many  inquiries,  and  laid  down  no  universal  prin- 
ciple, it  was  inevitable  that  serious  complications 
should  subsequently  arise.  A  scene  shortly  occurred 
which  tested  to  the  extremest  degree  the  intellectual 
firmness  and  moral  courage  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter 
seems  about  this  time  to  have  begun  that  course  of 
wider  journeys  which,  little  as  we  know  of  them, 
carried  him  in  some  way  or  other  to  his  final  martyr- 
dom at  Rome.  We  do  not  again  hear  of  his  presence 
at  Jerusalem.  Peter  may  have  felt  his  presence  need- 
less ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  him  not  long  after  this 
period  at  Antioch,  and  there  so  frankly  adopting  the 
views  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  not  only  extended  to  all 
Gentiles  the  free  intercourse  which  he  had  long  ago 
interchanged  with  Cornelius,  but  seems  in  other  and 
m.ore  marked  ways  to  have  laid  aside  the  burden  of 
Judaism. 

Paul  could  not  but  have  rejoiced  at  this  public  proof 
that  the  views  of  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  were, 
on   this   momentous  subject,    identical    with  his  own. 
But  this  happiness  was  destined   to   be  seriously  dis- 
turbed.    As  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  had 
been    previously    troubled   by    "certain    which    came 
down  from  Jerusalem,"  so  it  was  now  broken  by  the 
arrival  of  "certain  from  Jam.es."     Up  to  this  time,  in 
the    Agapge   of    Antioch,    the   distinction   of  Jew    and 
Gentile  had  been  merged  in  a  common  Christianity, 
and    this  equal    brotherhood   had   been   countenanced 
by  the  presence  of  the   Apostle  who  had   lived  from 
earliest    discipleship    in    the    closest    intercourse  with 
Christ.     But   now   a    cloud    suddenly  came    over  this 
frank   intercourse.     Under  the    influence    of  timidity, 
the  plastic  nature   of  Peter,   susceptible   as   it   always 
was  to  the  impress  of  the  moment,   began  to  assume 
a  new   aspect.     His  attitude  to  the   Gentile   converts 
was  altered.     "He  began  to  draw  away  and   separate 
himself,"  in   order  not  to   offend  the  rigid   adherents 
I* 
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of  the  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  ii.  12).  It  is  not  said  that 
they  claimed  any  direct  authority,  or  were  armed  with 
any  express  commission  ;  but  they  were  strict  Jews, 
who,  however  much  they  might  tolerate  the  non- 
observance  of  the  Law  by  Gentiles,  looked  with  sus- 
picion— perhaps  almost  with  horror — on  any  Jew  who 
repudiated  obligations  which,  for  him  at  any  rate, 
they  regarded  as  stringent  and  sacred.  A  false  shame, 
a  fear  of  what  these  men  might  say,  dislike  to  face  a 
censure  which  would  acquire  force  from  those  accu- 
mulated years  of  habit  which  the  vision  of  Joppa  had 
modified,  but  not  neutralised — perhaps  too  a  bitter 
recollection  of  all  he  had  gone  through  on  a  former 
occasion  when  he  "had  gone  in  unto  men  uncircum- 
cised  and  eaten  with  them  " — led  Peter  into  down- 
right hypocrisy.  Without  a  word  of  public  examina- 
tion, he  suddenly  changed  his  course  of  life,  and  it 
was  almost  inevitable  that  the  other  Jewish  Chris- 
tians should  follow  this  weak  and  vacillating  example. 
The  Apostle  who  "seemed  to  be  a  pillar"  proved  to 
be  a  "reed  shaken  with  the  wind."  To  the  grief  and 
shame  of  Paul,  even  Barnabas  was  swept  away  by 
the  flood  of  inconsistency,  and  in  remembering  that 
he  was  a  Levite  forgot  that  he  was  a  Christian.  In 
fact,  a  strong  Jewish  reaction  set  in.  There  was  no 
question  of  charity  here,  but  a  question  of  principle. 
To  eat  with  the  Gentiles,  to  live  as  do 
the  Gentiles,  was  for  a  Jew  either  right 
or  wrong.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  those  truths 
which  lay  at  the  very  bases  of  the  Gospel,  it  was 
right ;  and  if  the  Church  was  to  be  one  and  indivisible, 
the  agreement  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  put  on 
the  yoke  of  Mosaism  seemed  to  imply  that  they  were 
not  to  lose  status  by  declining  to  do  so.  But  to  shilly- 
shally on  the  matter,  to  let  the  question  of  friendly 
intercourse  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
people  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  stern  per- 
sonality of  James,  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
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be  right.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  uncircumcised 
Gentile  convert  was  at  one  time  to  be  treated  as  a 
brother,  and  at  another  to  be  shunned  as  though  he 
were  a  Pariah.  This  was  an  uncertain,  underhand 
sort  of  procedure,  which  St.  Paul  could  not  for  a 
moment  sanction.  He  could  not  stand  by  to  see  the 
triumph  of  the  Pharisaic  party  over  the  indecision  of 
men  like  Peter  and  Barnabas.  Paul  saw  at  a  glance 
that  Kephas  (Gal.  ii.  11) — and  the  Hebrew  name 
seemed  best  to  suit  the  Hebraic  defection — was  wrong, 
and  that  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  wrong  into 
which  the  others  had  been  betrayed  by  his  example. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  withstand  him  to  the 
face. 

Rising  at  some  public  gathering  of  the  Church,  at 
which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  w^ere  present,  he 
pointedly  addressed  Peter  in  language  well  calculated 
to  show  him  that  he  stood  condemned  (Gal.  ii.  11). 
"If  thou,"  he  said  before  them  all,  "being  a  born 
Jew,  art  living  Gentile  fashion  and  not  Jew  fashion, 
how  canst  thou  try  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to 
Judaise?"  So  far  his  language  complained  of  his 
brother  Apostle's  inconsistency  rather  than  of  his 
present  conduct.  It  was  intended  to  reveal  the  in- 
consistency which  Peter  had  wished  to  hide.  It  directly 
charged  him  with  having  done  the  very  thing  which 
his  present  withdrawal  from  Gentile  communion  was 
meant  to  veil.  "You  have  been  living  as  a  Gentile 
Christian  in  the  midst  of  Gentile  Christians  ;  you  may 
alter  your  line  at  this  moment,  but  such  has  been 
your  deliberate  conduct.  Now,  if  it  is  unnecessary 
for  you,  a  born  Jew,  to  keep  the  law,  how  can  it  be 
necessary,  even  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  that  the 
Gentiles  should  do  so  ?  Yet  it  must  be  necessary,  or 
at  least  desirable,  if,  short  of  this,  you  do  not  even 
consider  the  Gentiles  worthy  of  your  daily  inter- 
course. If  your  present  separation  means  that  you 
consider  it  to  be  a  contamination  to  eat  with  them, 
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you  are  practically  forcing  them  to  be  like  you  in  all 
respects.  Be  it  so,  if  such  is  your  view  ;  but  let  that 
view  be  clearly  understood.  The  Church  must  not 
be  deceived  as  to  what  your  example  has  been.  If, 
indeed,  that  conduct  was  wrong,  then  say  so,  and  let 
us  know  your  reasons  ;  but  if  that  conduct  was  not 
wrong,  then  it  concedes  the  entire  equality  and 
liberty  which  in  the  name  of  Christ  we  claim  for  our 
Gentile  brethren,  and  you  have  left  yourself  no  fur- 
ther right  to  cast  a  doubt  on  this  by  your  present 
behaviour."  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  that 
St.  Paul's  actual  speech  to  Peter  ended  with  this 
question,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  an  argu- 
ment addressed  to  the  Galatians.  But  though,  in 
his  eager  writing,  St.  Paul  may  unconsciously  pass 
from  what  he  said  in  the  assembly  at  Antioch  to  the 
argument  which  he  addressed  to  apostatising  converts 
in  Galatia,  yet  he  can  hardly  have  thrown  away  the 
opportunity  of  impressing  his  clear  convictions  on 
this  subject  upon  Peter  and  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
He  wished  to  drive  hom.e  the  sole  legitimate  and 
logical  consequence  of  the  points  already  established  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  used  on  this  occa- 
sion some  of  those  striking  arguments  which  he  sub- 
sequently embodied  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

They  all  run  on  the  great  truth  over  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  now  given  him  so  firm  a  grasp — the 
truth  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  If  no  man 
could  see  salvation  save  by  means  of  faith,  and  on 
account  of  Christ's  mercy,  then  even  for  the  Jew  the 
Law  was  superfluous.  The  Jew,  however,  might,  on 
grounds  of  national  patriotism,  blamelessly  continue 
the  observances  which  were  ancient  and  venerable, 
provided  that  he  did  not  trust  in  them.  But  the  Gen- 
tile was  in  no  way  bound  by  them,  and  to  treat  him  as 
an  inferior  because  of  this  immunity  was  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of  Christian  faith. 

"Your  principle  is   a  nullification  of  Moses,  of  in- 
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spiration,  of  religion  itself/'  said  the  Judaists  ;  "it  is 
downright  rationalism;  it  is  rank  apostasy."  "Your 
Gospel,"  replied  the  Apostle,  "is  no  Gospel  at  all; 
it  is  the  abnegation  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  a  bondage  to 
carnal  rudiments;  it  is  a  denial  of  Christ." 

A  reproof  is  intolerable  when  it  is  administered  out 
of  pride   or  hatred,  but   the  wounds   of  a  friend   are 
better   at   all    times  than   the   precious    balms    of   an 
enemy  that    break  the    head.     We  are    not    told  the 
immediate    effect    of    Paul's    words    upon    Peter    and 
Barnabas,   and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  may  fear 
that,   even   if  unconsciously,    they  may   have  tended, 
since  human  nature  is  very  frail  and  weak,  to  exas- 
perate the  subsequent  quarrel  by  a  sense  of  previous 
difference.     But  if  Peter's  weakness  was  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with   all   we   know  of  his  character,    so   too 
would   be  the   rebound  of   a   noble  nature  which   re- 
stored him   at   once  to   strength.     The  needle  of  the 
compass  may  tremble  and  be  deflected,  but  yet  it  is 
its  nature   to  point   true  to  the  north  ;    and   if   Peter 
was  sometimes  swept  aside  from  perfectness  by  gusts 
of  impulse   and  temptation,  we   are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  one  who  on  occasion  could   be   the  boldest 
champion  of  Gentile  equality  was  suddenly  tempted 
by   fear   of   man   to    betray  the  cause   which   he  had 
helped  to  win.     But  the  best  proof  that  he  regretted 
his  weakness,  and  was  too  noble-hearted  to  bear  any 
grudge,  is  seen  in  the  terms  of  honour  and  aifection 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Paul  and  his  Epistles  (2  Pet.  iii. 
15).     It  is  still   more  clearly  shown  by  his  adopting 
the  very  thoughts  and  arguments  of  Paul,  and  in  his 
reference,   while  writing   among  others   to   the   Gala- 
tians,   to  the  very  words   of  the  Epistle   in  which  his 
own    conduct    stood    so    strongly    condemned.     The 
legend  which   is  commemorated   in  the   little  Church 
of   ^^  Domine  quo  vadis^^  near   Rome,  is   another  in- 
teresting proof  either  that  this  tendency  to  vacillation 
in   Peter's  actions   was  well   understood   in  Christian 
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antiquity,  or  that  he  continued  to  the  last  to  be  the 
same  Peter — "consistently  inconsistent,"  as  he  has 
most  happily  been  called — liable  to  weakness  and 
error,  but  ever  ready  to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  repent. 

But  while  to  a  simple  and  lofty  soul  like  that  of 
Peter  there  might  almost  be  something  of  joy  in  the 
frank  acknowledgment  of  error  and  the  crushing  down 
of  all  anger  against  the  younger,  and,  at  that  period, 
far  less  celebrated  man  who  had  publicly  denounced 
him,  such  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  many 
adherents  who  chose  to  elevate  him  into  the  head  of  a 
faction.  What  may  have  been  the  particular  tenets 
of  the  Kephas-party  at  Corinth,  we  have  no  means 
for  deciding,  and  the  only  thing  which  we  can  imagine 
likely  was  that  their  views  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  least  heretical  Ebionites,  who  held  the  Mosaic 
Law  to  be  binding  in  its  entirety  on  all  Jews,  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  action  of  James,  or  of  those 
who  assumed  his  authority,  neither  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  in  the  earliest  Christian  writings,  is  there 
any  trace  of  enmity  between  Paul  and  Peter,  or  of 
radical  opposition  between  their  views.  St.  Paul's 
whole  argument  turns,  not  on  the  supposition  that  he 
is  setting  up  a  counter-gospel  to  the  other  Apostles, 
but  on  Peter's  temporary  treason  to  his  own  faith, 
his  own  convictions,  his  own  habitual  professions ; 
and  all  subsequent  facts  prove  that  the  two  Apostles 
held  each  other  in  the  highest  mutual  esteem  ;  they 
were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death 
they  were  not  divided. 

Thus,  then,  thanks  to  St.  Paul,  the  battle  was  again 
won,  and  the  Judaisers,  who  were  so  anxious  to  steer 
the  little  ship  of  the  Church  to  certain  wreck  and  ruin 
on  the  rocks  of  national  bigotry,  could  no  longer 
claim  the  sanction  of  the  relapsing  Peter.  But  no 
sooner  was  all  smooth  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  than 
the  old  mission-hunger  seized  the  heart  of  Paul,  and 
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urged  him  with  noble  restlessness  from  the  semblance 
of  inactivity.  Going  to  his  former  comrade  Barnabas, 
he  said,  "Come,  let  us  re-traverse  our  old  ground, 
and  see  for  ourselves  how  our  brethren  are  in  every 
city  in  which  we  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
Barnabas  readily  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but  sug- 
gested that  they  should  take  with  them  his  cousin 
Mark.  But  to  this  Paul  at  once  objected.  The  young 
man  who  had  suddenly  gone  away  home  from  Pam- 
phylia,  and  left  them,  when  it  was  too  late  to  get 
any  other  companion,  to  face  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  journey  alone,  Paul  did  not  think  it 
right  to  take  with  them.  Neither  would  give  way  ; 
neither  put  in  practice  the  exquisite  and  humble 
Christian  lesson  of  putting  up  with  less  than  his  due. 
A  quarrel  rose  between  these  two  faithful  servants  of 
God  as  bitter  as  it  was  deplorable,  and  the  only  hope 
of  peace  under  such  circumstances  lay  in  mutual 
separation.  They  parted,  and  they  suffered  for  their 
common  fault.  They  parted  to  forgive  each  other 
indeed,  and  to  love  and  honour  each  other,  and  speak 
of  each  other  hereafter  with  affection  and  respect, 
but  never  to  work  together  again  ;  and  in  all  prob- 
ability to  rue,  in  the  regret  of  lifelong  memories, 
the  want  of  mutual  concession,  which,  in  a  few  bitter 
moments,  too  late  repented  of,  robbed  them  both  of 
the  inestimable  solace  of  a  friend. 

Both  persisted,  and  both  suffered.  Paul  went  his 
way,  and  many  a  time,  in  the  stormy  and  agitated 
days  which  followed,  must  he  have  sorely  missed  the 
repose  and  generosity  which  breathed  through  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Son  of  Exhortation.  Bar- 
nabas went  his  way,  and  passed  into  comparative 
obscurity,  in  which,  so  far  from  sharing  the  immortal 
giatitude  which  embalms  the  memory  of  his  colleague, 
his  name  is  never  heard  again,  except  in  the  isolated 
allusions  of  the  letters  of  his  friend. 

For  their  friendship  was  not  broken.     Barnabas  did 
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not  become  a  Judaiser,  or  in  any  way  discountenance 
the  work  of  Paul.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is  not 
again  mentioned.  Whether  he  confined  his  mission- 
work  to  his  native  island,  whither  he  almost  im- 
mediately sailed  with  Mark,  or  whether,  as  seems  to 
be  implied  by  the  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  extended  it  more  widely,  he  certainly  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  same  principles  as  before, 
taking  with  him  no  female  companion,  and  accepting 
nothing  from  the  Churches  to  which  he  preached  (i 
Cor.   ix.   6  ;  Gal.  ii.  9). 

And  though,  so  far  as  they  erred,  the  Apostles 
suffered  for  their  error,  God  overruled  evil  for  good. 
Henceforth  they  were  engaged  in  two  spheres  of 
mission  action  instead  of  one,  and  henceforth  also 
the  bearing  and  the  views  of  Paul  were  more  free  and 
vigorous,  less  shackled  by  associations,  less  liable  to 
reaction. 

And  Mark  also  profited  by  the  difference  of  which 
he  was  the  unhappy  cause.  If  the  lenient  partiality 
of  one  Apostle  still  kept  open  for  him  the  missionary 
career,  the  stern  judgment  of  the  other  must  have 
helped  to  make  him  a  more  earnest  man.  All  that 
we  henceforth  know  of  him  shows  alike  his  great  gifts 
and  his  self-denying  energy.  In  his  Gospel  he  has 
reflected  for  us  with  admirable  vividness  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  his  friend  and  master  St. 
Peter,  to  whom,  in  his  later  years,  he  stood  in  the 
same  relation  that  Timothy  occupied  tov/ards  St.  Paul. 
But  even  St.  Paul  saw  good  cause  not  only  to  modify 
his  unfavourable  opinion,  but  to  invite  him  again  as 
a  fellow-labourer  (Philem.  24).  He  urges  the  Colos- 
sians  to  give  him  a  kindly  welcome  (Col.  iv.  10),  and 
even  writes  to  Timothy  an  express  request  that  he 
would  bring  him  to  Rome  to  solace  his  last  imprison- 
ment, because  he  had  found  him — that  which  he  had 
once  failed  to  be — "profitable  to  him  for  ministry" 
(2  Tim.  iv.    11). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BEGINNING    OF   THE    SECOND    MISSIONARY    JOURNEY: 

PAUL    IN    GALATIA. 

The  significant  silence  as  to  any  public  sympathy 
for  Barnabas  and  Mark,  together  with  the  prominent 
mention  of  it  in  the  case  of  Paul,  seems  to  show  that 
the  Church  of  Antioch  in  general  considered  that  St. 
Paul  was  in  the  right.  Another  indication  of  the 
same  fact  is  that  Silas  consented  to  become  his  com- 
panion. Hitherto  Silas  had  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  he  had  been  one 
of  the  emissaries  chosen  to  confirm  the  genuineness 
of  the  circular  letter,  and  in  the  last  notice  of  him 
which  occurs  in  Scripture  we  find  him  still  in  the 
company  of  St.  Peter,  who  sends  him  from  Babylon 
with  a  letter  to  some  of  the  very  Churches  which  he 
had  visited  with  St.  Paul  (i  Pet.  v.  12).  His  adhesion 
to  the  principles  of  St.  Paul,  in  spite  of  the  close 
bonds  which  united  him  with  the  Jewish  Christians, 
is  a  suflftcient  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  large  nature  ; 
and  as  a  recognised  prophet  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch 
his  companionship  went  far  to  fill  up  the  void  left  in 
the  mission  by  the  departure  of  Barnabas.  His  name 
Silvanus,  and  the  fact  that  he,  too,  seems  to  have 
been  a  Roman  citizen,  may  perhaps  show  that  he  had 
some  connexion  with  the  Gentile  world,  to  which, 
therefore,  he  would  be  a  more  acceptable  Evangelist. 
In  every  respect  it  was  a  happy  Providence  which  pro- 
vided St.  Paul  with  so  valuable  a  companion. 

St.  Paul's  first  object  was  to  confirm  the  Churches 
which  he  had  already  founded.  After  the  vacillations 
of  opinion  which  had  occurred  even  at  Antioch,  Paul 
would  be  naturally  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
infant  communities  continued  to  prosper.  Accord- 
ingly he  began  his  mission  by  visiting  the  Churches 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia.     It  is   probable  that  he  passed  ^ 
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along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
through  the  Syrian  and  Amanid  Gates  to  the  towns  of 
Alexandria  and  Issus.  There  the  road  turned  west- 
ward, and  led  through  Mopsuestia  and  Adana  to 
Tarsus.  From  Tarsus  three  routes  were  open  to  him 
— one  running  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Cilician  Seleucia,  and  then  turning  inland 
through  the  Lycaonian  Laranda  to  Derbe  ;  the  other 
a  narrow  and  unfrequented  path  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Isauria  ;  the  third,  which  in  all  probability 
he  chose  as  the  safest,  the  most  frequented  and  the 
most  expeditious,  through  the  famous  Cilician  Gates, 
which  led  direct  to  Tyana,  and  then  turning  south- 
westward  ran  to  Cybistra,  and  so  to  Derbe,  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ak  Ghieul. 

Whatever  road  was  taken  by  Paul  and  Silas,  they 
must  have  been  their  own  messengers,  and  announced 
their  own  arrival.  And  we  can  well  imagine  the 
delight  of  the  Christians  in  the  little  Isauric  town, 
when  they  suddenly  recognised  the  well-known  figure 
of  the  missionary  who  had  first  taught  them  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

From  Derbe  once  more  they  passed  to  Lystra. 
Only  one  incident  of  their  visit  is  told  us,  but  it 
happily  affected  all  the  future  of  the  great  Apostle. 
In  his  former  visit  he  had  converted  the  young 
Timotheus,  and  it  was  in  the  house  of  the  boy's 
mother  Eunice,  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  that  he 
and  Silas  were  probably  received.  These  two  pious 
women  were  Jewesses  who  had  now  accepted  the 
Christian  faith.  The  marriage  of  Eunice  with  a 
Greek,  and  the  non-circumcision  of  her  son,  indicate 
an  absence  of  strict  Judaism  which,  since  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  "unfeigned  faith,"  must  have  made 
them  more  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  ;  and  Paul 
himself  bears  witness  to  their  earnest  sincerity,  and 
to  the  careful  training  in  the  Scriptures  which  they 
had  given  to  their  child. 
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We  are  led  to  suppose  that  Eunice  was  a  widow,  and 
if  so  she  showed  a  beautiful  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in 
parting  with  her  only  son.     The  youthful  Timothy  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  lovable  of  that  little 
circle  of  companions  and  followers  who  are  henceforth 
associated    with    the    wanderings    of    St.     Paul.     Of 
the  many  whom  Paul  loved,   none  was  dearer  to  him 
than  the  young  disciple  of  Lystra.     Himself  without 
wife  or  child,  he  adopted  Timothy,  and  regarded  him 
as  a  son  in  all  affectionate  nearness.     "To  Timothy, 
my  son  "  ;   "  my  true  son  in  the  faith  " — such  are  the 
terms    in   which  he    addresses  him ;    and  he  reminds 
the  Philippians  how  well  they  knew   "thatj    as   a  son 
with  a  father,  he  had  slaved  with  him  for  the  Gospel." 
In  spite  of  a  shyness  and  a  timidity  which  were  in- 
creased by  his  youthfulness,  he  was  so  entirely  united 
in   heart   and  soul   with  the  Apostle   that   among   his 
numerous   friends   and  companions   he  found  no   one 
so  genuine,  so  entirely  unselfish,  so  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  furtherance   of  the   cause   of   Christ.     He  was, 
in  fact,    more   than    any    other   the   alter   ego   of  the 
Apostle.     Their  knowledge  of  each  other  was  mutual  ; 
and   one    whose  yearning   and   often    lacerated    heart 
had  such  deep  need  of  a  kindred  spirit  on  which   to 
lean  for  sympathy,    and  whose   distressing  infirmities 
rendered  necessary  to    him  the    personal    services    of 
some    affectionate    companion,    must    have    regarded 
the  devoted  tenderness  of  Timothy  as   a  special  gift 
of  God  to  save  him  from  being  crushed  by  overmuch 
sorrow.     And  yet,  much  as  Paul  loved  him,  he  loved 
his  Churches  more  ;  and  if  any  Church  needs  warning 
or  guidance,  or  Paul  himself  desires  to  know  how  it 
prospers,  Timothy  is  required  to  overcome  his  shrink- 
ing modesty  (i   Cor.   iv.    17  ;  xvi.    10),  to   console  the 
persecuted   Churches  of  Macedonia,   or  face  the  con- 
ceited  turbulence   of  Corinth,    or   to   be   the  overseer 
of  the   Church   of   Ephesus,    with    its  many  troubles 
from  without  and  from  within.     In  fact,   no  name  is 
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so  closely  associated  with  St.  Paul's  as  that  of 
Timothy.  Not  only  were  two  Epistles  addressed  to 
him,  but  he  is  associated  with  St.  Paul  in  the  super- 
scription of  five  (i,  2  Thess.,  2  Cor.,  Phil.,  Col.);  he 
was  with  the  Apostle  during  great  part  of  his  second 
missionary  journey  ;  he  was  with  him  at  Ephesus  ;  he 
accompanied  him  in  his  last  voyage  to  Jerusalem  ;  he 
helped  to  comfort  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  ; 
he  is  urged  in  the  Second  Epistle  addressed  to  him, 
to  hasten  from  Ephesus,  and  to  join  him  in  his  second 
imprisonment  before  it  is  too  late  to  see  him  alive. 
Some  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  between  the  days 
when  Paul  took  Timothy  as  his  companion  at  Lystra, 
and  the  days  when,  in  the  weary  desolation  of  his 
imprisoned  age,  he  writes  once  more  to  this  beloved 
disciple.  Yet  even  at  this  latter  date  St.  Paul  ad- 
dresses him  as  though  he  were  the  same  youth  who 
had  first  accompanied  him  to  the  hallowed  work. 

This  was  the  disciple  whose  companionship  Paul 
now  secured.  Young  as  he  was,  the  quick  eye  of  Paul 
saw  in  him  the  spirit  of  loving  and  fearful  duty — 
read  the  indications  of  one  of  those  simple,  faithful 
natures  which  combine  the  glow  of  courage  with  the 
bloom  of  modesty.  He  had  suffered  from  the  depar- 
ture of  Mark  in  Pisidia,  and  henceforth  we  never  find 
him  without  at  least  two  associates — at  this  time 
Silas  and  Timothy  ;  afterwards  Titus  and  Timothy  in 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  Luke  and  Aristarchus  in 
his  journey  to  Rome. 

It  may  surprise  us  that  the  first  step  he  took  was  to 
circumcise  Timothy ;  and  that  since  the  rite  might  be 
performed  by  any  Israelite,  he  did  it  with  his  own 
hands.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  that  he  was  in  all 
probability  driven  to  circumcise  the  Gentile  Titus ; 
but  we  are  not  told  of  any  pressure  put  upon  him 
to  perform  the  same  rite  for  Timothy,  who,  though 
the  son  of  a  Jewess,  had  grown  up  without  it.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  in  St.   Paul's  opinion,   cir- 
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cumcision  was  valueless.  His  conduct,  therefore,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  second  concession  to,  or  rather 
a  prevention  and  anticipation  of,  prejudices  so  strong 
that  they  might  otherwise  have  rendered  his  work 
impossible.  St.  Luke  says  that  it  was  done  "on 
account  of  the  Jews  in  those  regions ;  for  they  all 
knew  that  his  fa,ther  was  a  Greek."  Now,  if  this  was 
generally  known,  whereas  it  was  not  so  widely  known 
that  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  St.  Paul  felt  that 
Timothy  would  everywhere  be  looked  upon  as  an 
uncircumcised  Gentile,  and  as  such  no  Jew  would  eat 
with  him,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
employ  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
synagogues,  which  they  always  visited  as  the  begin- 
ning of  their  labours.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
known  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jev/ish  boy — since  the 
rule  was  that  nationality  went  by  the  mother's  side — 
an  uncircumcised  Jew  would  be  in  every  Ghetto  an 
object  of  execration.  If,  then,  Timothy  was  to  be 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  his  circumcision 
was  indispensable  to  his  usefulness,  and  his  Jewish 
parentage  was  sufficient  to  deprive  the  act  of  the 
dangerous  significance  which  might  much  more 
easily  be  attached  to  it  in  the  case  of  Titus. 

The  circumcision  was  followed  by  a  formal  ordina- 
tion. The  whole  Church  was  assembled  ;  the  youth 
made  the  public  profession  of  his  faith  ;  the  elders 
and  Paul  himself  solemnly  laid  their  hands  upon  his 
head  ;  the  prophetic  voices  which  had  marked  him 
out  for  a  great  work  (i  Tim.  i.  18)  were  confirmed  by 
those  who  now  charged  him  with  the  high  duties 
which  lay  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  warned 
him  of  the  dangers  which  those  duties  involved  ;  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  like  a  flame  into 
his  heart,  and  the  gentle  boy  of  Lystra  was  hence- 
forth the  consecrated  companion  of  toils  and  wander- 
ings, of  which  the  issue  was  the  destined  conversion 
of  the  world. 
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The  mission  opened  with  every  circumstance  of 
encouragement.  The  threefold  cord  of  this  ministry 
was  not  quickly  broken.  At  each  city  which  they 
visited  they  announced  the  decisions  arrived  at  by 
the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Churches 
were  strengthened  in  the  faith,  and  grew  in  number 
daily. 

In  this  way  they  traversed  "the  Phrygian  and 
Galatian  district."  There  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  the  towns  of  Phrygia  at  which  they  rested,  but  in 
the  absolute  silence  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  the  extreme 
looseness  of  the  term  "Phrygian,"  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  St.  Paul  preached  in  a  single  town  of  the  region 
which  is  usually  included  under  that  term.  That  he 
did  not  found  any  Church  seems  clear  from  the 
absence  of  allusion  to  any  Phrygian  community  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  conjecture  that  he  travelled 
on  this  occasion  to  the  far  distant  Colossae  is  most 
improbable,  even  if  it  be  not  excluded  by  the  obvious 
inference  from  his  own  language  (Col.  i.  4,  6,  7 ; 
ii.  i).  All  that  we  can  reasonably  suppose  is  that 
after  leaving  Iconium  he  proceeded  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia — since  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
neglect  to  confirm  the  Church  which  he  had  founded 
there — and  then  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  Paroreia  to 
Philomelium,  from  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  either  to  take  the  main  road  to  the  great 
Phrygian  town  of  Synnada,  and  then  turn  north-east- 
wards to  Pessinus,  or  else  to  enter  Galatia  by  a  shorter 
and  less  frequented  route  v/hich  did  not  run  through 
any  Phrygian  town  of  the  slightest  importance.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  part  of  St.  Paul's 
plan  to  evangelise  Phrygia.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
originally  intended  to  make  his  way  by  the  road 
through  Apamea,  to  Colossse  and  Laodicea,  and  to 
go  down  the  valley  of  the  Mseander  to  Ephesus.  But, 
if  so,  this  intention  was  hindered  by  the  guidance  of 
the   Holy   Spirit.     Such  providential  hindrances   to  a 
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course  which  seemed  so  obvious  may  well  have  been 
mysterious  to  St.  Paul ;  but  they  appear  less  so  to 
us  when,  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  history,  we  see 
that  otherwise  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  might 
never  have  been  written,  and  that  thus  the  whole 
course  of  Christian  theology  might  have  been  entirely 
changed. 

Of  any  work  in  Phrygia,  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  to  narrate ;  but  we  may  well  deplore  St. 
Luke's  non-acquaintance  with  the  details  of  that  visit 
to  Galatia,  which  were  deeply  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, and  of  which  we  are  now  left  to  discover  the 
incidents  by  piecing  the  fragmentary  notices  and 
allusions  of  the  Epistle. 

We  may  suppose  that  on  finding  it  impossible  to 
preach  at  this  time  in  the  great  cities  of  Lydian  Asia, 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  next  determined  to  make 
their  way  to  the  numerous  Jewish  communities  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  They  seem  to  have  had 
no  intention  to  preach  among  a  people  so  new  to 
them,  and  apparently  so  little  promising,  as  the 
Galatians.  But  God  had  other  designs  for  them  ; 
they  were  detained  in  Galatia,  and  their  stay  was  at- 
tended with  very  memorable  results. 

St.  Luke,  who  uses  the  ordinary  geographical  term, 
must  undoubtedly  have  meant  by  the  term  Galatia 
that  central  district  of  the  Asian  peninsula  which  was 
inhabited  by  a  people  known  to  the  ancient  world 
under  the  names  of  Celts,  Galatians,  Gauls,  and  (more 
recently)  Gallo-Greeks. 

The  providential  cause  which  led  to  St.  Paul's  stay 
in  the  country  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a  severe 
attack  of  illness  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  alludes 
to  it  gives  us  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  a  fresh  access 
of  agony  from  that  "  stake  in  the  flesh "  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  acute  ophthalmia,  accompanied, 
as  it  often  is,  by  violent  cerebral  disturbance.  In  his 
letter  to  his  Galatian  converts  he  makes  a  touching 
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appeal,   which   in  modern   phraseology  might  run   as 
follows     (Gal.     iv.      12—14): — "Become     as     I     am, 
brethren,  I  beseech  you  "  {i.e.,  free  from  the  yoke  of 
external   and   useless  ordinances),    "for   I,    too,   made 
myself  as  you  are.     Jew  that  I  was,  I  placed  myself 
on  the  level  of  you  Gentiles,  and  now  I  want  you  to 
stand  with  me  on   that  same  level,    instead  of  trying 
to  make  yourselves  Jews.     I  do  not  wish  to  speak  by 
way  of  complaint  about  you.     You  never  did  me  any 
personal  wrong.    Nay,  you  know  that  when  I  preached 
the   Gospel   among  you,    on  my   first  visit,  it   was  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  sickness,  which  detained 
me  in  the  midst  of  a  journey  ;  you  could  not,   there- 
fore, feel  any  gratitude  to  me  as  though  I  had  come 
with    the   express   purpose  of  preaching   to  you  ;  and 
besides,  at  that  time  weak,  agonised  with  pain,  liable 
to  fits  of  delirium,  with  my  eyes  red  and  ulcerated  by 
that  disease  which  it  pleases  God  to  let  Satan  buffet 
me,  you  might  well  have  been  tempted  to  regard  me 
as   a  deplorable  object.     My  whole  appearance  must 
have    been    a  trial    to    you — a    temptation  to  you   to 
reject  me.     But  you  did  not ;  you  were  very  kind  to 
me.     You  might  have  treated  me  with  contemptuous 
indifference  ;  you  might  have  regarded  me  with  posi- 
tive loathing  ;  but  instead  of  this  you  honoured,  you 
loved  me,  you  received  me  as  though  I  were  the  Lord 
of  angels,  as  though  I  were  even  He  whom  I  preached 
unto  you.     How    glad    you    were    to    see    me !     How 
eagerly  you  congratulated  yourselves  and  me  on  the 
blessed  accident — nay,  rather,    on  the  blessed   provi- 
dence of  God,  which  had  detained  me  amongst  you  ! 
So    generous,    so   affectionate  were  you   towards    me, 
that  I   bear  you  witness  that  to  aid  me   as   I   sat   in 
misery  in   the  darkened  rooms,  unable  to  bear   even 
a  ray  of  light  without  excruciating  pain,   you  would, 
if  that  could  have  helped  me,  have  plucked  out  your 
eyes  and  given  them  to  me." 

Nothing   is  more  natural  than    that   the   traversing 
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of  vast  distances  over  the  burning  plains  and  freezing 
mountain  passes  of  Asia  Minor — the  constant  changes 
of  climate,  the  severe  bodily  fatigue,  the  storms  of 
fine  and  blinding  dust,  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects, 
the  coarseness  and  scantness  of  daily  fare — should 
have  brought  on  a  return  of  his  malady  to  one  whose 
health  was  so  shattered  as  that  of  Paul.  And  doubt- 
less it  was  the  anguish  and  despair  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  heartrending  condition, 
which  added  to  his  teaching  that  intensity,  that  vic- 
torious earnestness,  which  made  it  so  all-prevailing 
with  the  warm-hearted  Gauls.  If  they  were  ready 
to  receive  him  as  Christ  Jesus,  it  was  because  Christ 
Jesus  was  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  his  teaching  to  them.  And  hence, 
in  his  appeal  to  their  sense  of  shame,  he  uses  one  of 
his  own  inimitably  picturesque  words  to  say,  "Sense- 
less Galatians,  what  evil  eye  bewitched  you?  (Gal. 
iii.  i)  before  whose  eyes,  to  avert  them  from  such  evil 
glances,  I  painted  as  it  were  visibly  and  large  the 
picture  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified." 

But  the  zealous  readiness  of  the  Galatians,  their 
impulsive  affection,  the  demonstrative  delight  with 
which  they  accepted  the  new  teaching  was  not  solely 
due  to  the  pity  which  mingled  with  the  admiration  in- 
spired by  the  new  teacher.  It  may  have  been  due,  in 
some  small  measure,  to  the  affinities  presented  by  the 
new  religion  to  the  loftiest  and  noblest  parts  of  their 
old  beliefs ;  and  at  any  rate,  being  naturally  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  they  may  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  attracted  by  the  hearing  of  a  doctrine 
which  promised  atonement  in  consequence  of  a  shed- 
ding of  blood. 

But  far  more  than  this,  the  quick  conversion  of  the 
Galatians  was  due  to  the  mighty  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  which  followed  Paul's  preaching,  and  to  the 
new  powers  which  were  v/rought  in  his  converts  by 
their  admission   into    the   Church.      But   while   these 
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were  the  results  among  llie  truer  converts,  there  must 
have  also  been  many  whose  ready  adhesion  was  due  to 
that    eager    longing    for  change,    which  characterised 
them,  as  it  characterised  the  kindred  family  of  Greeks 
with   which    they   were    at  this  time   largely  mingled. 
It  v/as  the   too   quick  springing  of  the  good  seed  on 
poor  and  shallow  soil  ;  it  was  the  sudden  flaming  of 
lire    among    natures   as   light,    as    brittle,    as    inflam- 
mable as  straw.     The  mortification  of  an  old  religion, 
the  hearty   adoption  of   a   new  one,    the    combination 
of  an  antique  worship  with  one  which  was  absolutely 
recent,    and   as  unlike   it   as   is   possible  to   conceive, 
had  already  been  illustrated  in  Galatian  history.     As 
Celts  they  had  brought  with  them  into  Asia  their  old 
Druidism,  with  its  haughty  priestcraft  and   cruel   ex- 
piations.    Yet    they   had    already   incorporated    with 
this   the  wild    nature-worship   of   Agdistis  or  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods.     They  believed  that  the  black 
stone  v/hich  had  fallen  from  heaven  was  her  image, 
and  for  centuries  after  it  had  been  carried  off  to  Rome 
they  continued  to  revere  her  venerable  temple.     But 
yet,  v^hile  this  Phr^'gian  cult  was  flourishing  at  Pes- 
sinus,   and  while  at  Tavium  the  main  object  of  wor- 
ship was  a  colossal  bronze  Zeus  of  the  otdinai-y  Greek 
type,  at  Ancyra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  established 
the  Roman  deification  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,   to 
whom    a   temple   of    white    marble,    still    existing    in 
ruins,  had  been  built  by  the  common  contributions  of 
Asia.     Paul  must  have  seen,  still  fresh  and  unbroken, 
the  celebrated  Momimentiim  Ancyranum,  the  will  of 
Augustus  engraved  on  the  marble  of  the  temple,  and 
copied  from  the  inscription  set  up  by  his  own  com- 
mand upon  bronze  tablets  in  front  of  his  mausoleum  ; 
but  while  he  may  have  glanced  at  it  with  interest,  and 
read  with  still   deeper  pleasure  on  one  of  the  pillars 
the   decree  in  which   the   Emperor  had  rewarded  the 
friendliness   of  the  Jews  by  a  grant  of  religious  im- 
munity, he   must   have  thought  with    some   pity   and 
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indignation  of  the  frivolity  of  spirit  which  could  thus 
readily  combine  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  idola- 
trous aberrations — ^the  passionate  abandonment  to 
maddening  religious  impulse,  and  the  calculating 
adoration  of  political  success. 

In  passing  from  Pessinus  to  Ancyra  and  Tavium 
the  Apostle  saw  specimens  of  cults  curiously  obsolete 
side  by  side  with  others  which  were  ridiculously  new. 
He  passed  from  Phrygian  nature-worship  through 
Greek  mythology  to  Roman  conventionalism.  He 
could  not  but  have  regarded  this  as  a  bad  sign.  In 
fact,  as  he  had  bitter  cause  to  learn  afterwards,  the 
religious  views  of  the  Gauls  were  more  or  less  a  reflex 
of  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and  their  favourite 
sentiments  the  echo  of  the  language  used  by  the  last 
comer.  But  on  his  first  visit  their  faults  all  seemed 
to  be  in  the  background.  Their  tendencies  to  revelries 
and  rivalries,  to  drunkenness  and  avarice,  to  vanity 
and  boasting^  to  cabals  and  fits  of  rage,  were  in  abey- 
ance— checked  if  not  mastered  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  their  new  faith,  and  in  some  instances,  w-e 
may  hope,  cured  altogether  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  All  that  he  saw  was  their  eagerness 
and  affection^  their  absence  of  prejudice,  and  willing- 
ness to  learn — all  that  vivacity  and  warmheartedness 
which  were  redeeming  points  in  their  Celtic  character. 

How  long  he  was  detained  among  them  by  his  ill- 
ness we  are  not  told,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  found 
several  churches,  one  perhaps  in  each  of  the  three 
capitals,  and  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  minor  towns. 
His  success  was  clearly  among  the  Gaiils  ;  but  though 
he  is  avowedly  writing  to  those  who  had  been  Gentiles 
and  idolators,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  converts  from  the  large  Jewish  population 
which  had  been  attracted  to  Galatia  by  its  thriving 
commerce  and  the  privileges  which  secured  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  These  Jews,  and  their 
visitors  from    Jerusalem,    as   we    shall    see    hereafter, 
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proved  to  be  a  dangerous  element  in  the  infant 
Church. 

The  success  of  this  unintended  mission  may  have 
detained  St.  Paul  for  a  little  time  even  after  his  con- 
valescence ;  and  as  he  retraced  his  journey  from 
Tavium  to  Pessinus  he  would  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  always  desired,  of  confirming  his 
recent  converts  in  the  faith.  From  Pessinus  the  mis- 
sionaries went  towards  Mysia,  and  laid  their  plans  to 
pass  on  to  the  numerous  and  wealthy  cities  of  v/estern 
Bithynia,  at  that  time  a  senatorial  province.  But  once 
more  their  plans,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  were 
divinely  overruled.  The  "  Spirit  of  Jesus  "  (Acts  xvi. 
7)  did  not  suffer  them  to  enter  a  country  which  was 
destined  indeed  to  be  early  converted,  but  not  by 
them,  and  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  early  Christianity.  Once  more  divinely  thwarted 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  designs,  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  preach  in  Mysia,  which  in  its  bleak  and 
thinly  populated  uplands  offered  but  few  opportunities 
for  evangelisation,  but  pressed  on  directly  to  Troas, 
where  an  event  awaited  them  of  immense  importance, 
which  v;as  sufficient  to  explain  the  purpose  of  Him 
who  had  shaped  the  ends  which  they  themselves  had 
SD  differently  rough-hewn. 

From  the  slopes  of  Ida,  Paul  and  Silvanus  with 
their  young  attendant  descended  the  ravine  which 
separated  the  mountain  from  the  port  and  colony. 
They  were  on  classic  ground.  Eveiy  step  they  took 
revealed  scenes  to  which  the  best  and  brightest  poetry 
of  Greece  had  given  an  immortal  interest. 

But  if  they  had  ever  heard  of 

"The  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
Or  sacked  the  topmost  towers  of  Ilion,'' 

or  looked  with  any  interest  on  the  huge  barrows  of 
Ajax  and  Achilles,  they  do  not  allude  to  them.  Their 
minds  were  full  of  other  thoughts. 
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The  town  at  which  they  now  arrived  had  been 
founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  had  been 
elevated  into  a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italiciim.  This 
privilege  had  been  granted  to  the  inhabitants  solely 
because  of  the  romantic  interest  which  the  Romans 
took  in  the  legendary  cradle  of  their  greatness,  an 
interest  which  almost  induced  Constantine  to  fix  there, 
instead  of  at  Byzantium,  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Of  any  preaching  in  Alexandria  Troas 
nothing  is  told  us.  On  three  separate  occasions  at 
least  St.  Paul  visited  it.  It  was  there  that  Carpus 
lived,  who  was  probably  his  host,  and  he  found  it  a 
place  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  favourable  reception 
of  the  Gospel.  On  this  occasion,  however,  his  stay 
was  very  short,  because  he  was  divinely  commanded 
to  other  work. 

St.  Paul  had  now  been  labouring  for  many  years 
among  Syrians,  Cilicians,  and  the  mingled  races  of 
Asia  Minor  ;  but  during  that  missionary  activity  he 
had  been  at  Roman  colonies  like  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
and  must  have  been  thrown  very  frequently  into  the 
society  of  Greeks  and  Latins.  He  was  himself  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  the  constant  allusions  of  his 
Epistles  show  that  he,  like  St.  Luke,  must  have  been 
struck  with  admiration  for  the  discipline,  the  rever- 
ence for  law  which  characterised  the  Romans,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  bravery,  the  determination,  the  hardy 
spirit  of  self-denial  which  actuated  the  Roman  soldier. 
He  tells  us,  later  in  his  life,  how  frequently  his 
thoughts  had  turned  towards  Rome  itself,  and  as  he 
brooded  on  the  divinely  indicated  future  of  Christian- 
ity, we  cannot  doubt  that  while  wandering  round  the 
then  busy  but  now  land-locked  and  desolate  harbour 
of  Troas,  he  had  thrown  many  a  wistful  glance  to- 
wards the  hills  of  Imbros  and  Samothrace  ;  and  per- 
haps when  on  some  clear  evening  the  colossal  peak 
of  Athos  was  visible,  it  seemed  like  some  vast  angel 
who  beckoned  him  to  carry  the  good  tidings  to  the  west. 
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The  Spirit  of  Jesus  had  guided  him  hitherto  in  his 
journey ;  anxiously  must  he  have  awaited  further 
guidance — and  it  came.  In  the  night  a  Macedonian 
soldier  stood  before  him,  exhorting  him  with  these 
words,  "Cross  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." 
When  morning  dawned,  Paul  narrated  the  vision  to 
his  companions,  "and  immediately  we  sought,"  says 
the  narrator,  who  here,  for  the  first  time,  appears  as 
the  companion  of  the  Apostle,  "to  go  forth  into  Mace- 
donia, inferring  that  the  Lord  has  called  us  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  them."  With  such  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity is  the  incident  related  which  of  all  others  was 
the  most  important  in  introducing  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  m.ost  advanced  and  active  races  of  the 
world. 

The  other  incident  of  this  visit  to  the  Troas  is  the 
meeting  of  Paul  v/ith  Luke,  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Gospel.  This  meeting  is  in- 
dicated with  profound  modesty  by  the  sudden  use  of 
the  pronoun  "we"  (Acts  xvi.  lo),  but  even  without 
this  the  vivid  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  narrative  which 
immediately  ensues,  is  in  such  striking  contrast  v/ith 
the  meagreness  of  much  that  has  gone  before,  that 
we  should  have  been  driven  to  conjecture  the  presence 
of  the  writer  on  board  the  little  vessel. 

And  this  meeting  v/as  a  happy  one  for  Paul  ;  for,  of 
all  the  fellow-workers  with  whom  he  was  thrown, 
Timotheus  alone  was  dearer  to  him  than  Luke.  From 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Acts,  we 
we  see  that  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Philippi,  and 
rejoined  him  there  some  seven  years  afterwards,  never 
again  to  part  from  him  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  pur- 
sue his  history.  How  deeply  St.  Paul  was  attached 
to  him  appears  in  the  title  "the  beloved  physician"; 
hov/  entire  was  his  fidelity  is  seen  in  the  touching 
notice,  "Only  Luke  is  with  me."  He  shared  his 
journeys,   his  dangers,   his  shipwreck  ;  he  shared  and 
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cheered  his  long  imprisonments,  first  at  Csesarea,  then 
at  Rome.  More  than  all,  he  became  the  biographer 
of  the  Great  Apostle,  and  to  his  allegiance,  to  his 
ability,  to  his  accurate  preservation  of  facts,  is  due 
nearly,  all  that  we  know  of  one  who  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  all  the  Apostles,  and  to  whom,  more 
than  to  any  of  them,  the  cause  of  Christ  is  indebted 
for  its  stability  and  its  dissemination. 

Of  Luke  himself,  beyond  what  we  learn  of  his  move- 
ments and  of  his  character  from  his  own  writings,  we 
know  but  little.  The  incidental  allusion  of  St.  Paul 
shows  us  that  he  was  a  physician,  but  on  a,ll  else  which 
concerns  him  Scripture  and  tradition  leave  us  entirely 
uninformed.  The  lingering  remains  of  that  illness 
which  prostrated  St.  Paul  in  Galatia  may  have  fur- 
nished the  first  reason  why  it  became  necessaiy  for 
Luke  to  accompany  him,  and  so  to  begin  the  fraternal 
companionship  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  rich- 
est blessings  of  a  sorely  troubled  life. 


BOOK    VII. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  MACEDONIA. 
CHAPTER   XXV. 

PHILIPPI. 

So  with  their  hearts  full  of  the  high  hopes  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  two  Apostles,  with  Luke  and  Timo- 
theus,  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Troas.  The  south 
wind  sped  them  fast  upon  their  destined  course,  and, 
owing  to  this  favourable  breeze,  they  traversed  in  two 
days  the  distance  which  occupied  five  days  when  they 
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returned.  On  the  first  day  they  ran  past  Tenedos 
and  Imbros  straight  for  Samothrace,  and  anchored  for 
the  night  to  leeward  of  it. 

On  the  next  day,  still  scudding  before  the  wind,  they 
passed    the    mouth    of    the    famous    Nestus ;     sailed 
northward   of  Thasos   amid   the   scenes   so  full  to   us 
of  the  memory  of  Thucydides  ;  gazed  for  the  first  time 
on  the  "gold-veined  crags  "  of  Pangaeus  ;  saw  a  rocky 
promontory,    and   on   it    a    busy  seaport,  over   which 
towered  the  marble  Maiden  Chamber  of  Diana  ;  and 
so,  anchoring  in  the  roadstead,  set  foot — three  of  them 
for  the  first  time — on  European  soil.     The  town  was 
Neapolis,     in     Thrace — the     modern    Kavala — ^which 
served  as  the  port  of  the  Macedonian  Philippi.      Here 
St.  Paul  did  not  linger.     As  at  Seleucia,  and  Attaleia, 
and  Perga,  and  Peiraeus,   and  Cenchrese,   he  seemed 
to  regard  the  port  as  being  merely  a  starting-point  for 
the     inland     town.     Accordingly,     he     at     once     left 
Neapolis  by  the  western  gate  and  took  the  Egnatian 
road,   which,   after  skirting  the   shore  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, turns  northward  over  a  narrow  pass  of  Mount 
Pangaeus,  and  so  winds  downs  into  a  green  delicious 
plain.     At  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  they  would 
begin   to    pass   through  the  tombs   that  bordered    the 
roadsides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  ancient  cities, 
and  one  mile  further  brought  them  to  Philippi,  whose 
Acropolis  had  long  been  visible  on  the  summit  of  its 
precipitous  and  towering  hill. 

The  city  of  Philippi  was  a  monumental  record  of 
two  vast  empires.  It  had  once  been  an  obscure  place, 
called  Krenides  from  its  streams  and  springs  ;  but 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  had  made  it  a  frontier 
town,  to  protect  Macedonia  from  the  Thracians,  and 
had  helped  to  establish  his  power  by  the  extremely 
profitable  working  of  its  neighbouring  gold  mines. 
Augustus,  proud  of  the  victory  over  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius — won  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
and  on  the  summit  of  which  Cassius  had  committed 
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suicide — elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colonv^.  which 
made  it,  as  St.  Luke  calls  it,  if  not~the  first,  yet  cer- 
tainly "a  first  city  of  that  district  of  Macedonia."  And 
this,   probably,  was  why  St.   Paul  went  directly  to  it. 

On  the  insignia  of  Roman  citizenship  which  here 
met  his  gaze  on  every  side — the  S.P.Q.R.,  the  far- 
famed  legionary  eagles,  the  panoply  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  which  he  was  hereafter  so  closely  to  describe, 
the  two  statues  of  Augustus,  one  in  the  paludament 
of  an  Imperator,  one  in  the  semi-nude  cincture  of  a 
divinity — Paul  could  not  have  failed  to  gaze  with 
curiosity  ;  and  as  they  passed  up  the  Egnatian  road 
which  divided  the  city,  they  must  have  looked  at  the 
figures  of  tutelary  deities  rudely  scratched  upon  the 
rock,  which  showed  that  the  old  mythology  was  still 
nominally  accepted. 

They  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and 
their  first  care,  as  usual,  was  to  provide  for  their  own 
lodging  and  independent  maintenance,  to  which  Luke 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  contribute  by  the  exercise 
of  his  art.  They  might  have  expected  to  find  a  Jew- 
ish community  sheltering  itself  under  the  wings  of  the 
Roman  eagle ;  but  if  so  they  were  disappointed. 
Philippi  was  a  military  and  agricultural,  not  a  com-  \ 
mercial,  town,  and  the  Jews  were  so  few  that  they  did 
not  even  possess  a  synagogue.  If  during  those  days 
they  made  any  attempt  to  preach,  it  could  only  have 
been  in  the  privacy  of  their  rooms,  for  when  the  Sab- 
bath came  they  were  not  even  sure  that  the  town 
could  boast  of  a  proseucha,  or  prayer-house.  They 
knew  enough,  however,  of  the  habits  of  the  Jews  to 
feel  sure  that  if  there  were  one,  it  would  be  on  the 
river-bank,  outside  the  city.  So  they  made  their  way 
through  the  gate  along  the  ancient  causeway  which 
led  directly  to  the  Gangites,  and  under  the  triumphal 
arch  which  commemorated  the  great  victory  of 
Philippi  ninety-four  years  before. 

But  when  they  reached  the  poor  open-air  -proseucha^ 

J 
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strange  to  say,  they  only  found  a  few  women  assem- 
bled there.  It  was  clearly  no  time  for  formal  ora- 
tions. They  simply  sat  down,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  little  group.  Their  words  were 
blessed.  Among  the  women  sat  a  Lydian  proselytess, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  who  had  there  be- 
longed to  the  guild  of  dyers.  The  luxurious  ex- 
travagance of  the  age  created  a  large  demand  for 
purple  in  the  market  of  Rome,  and  Lydia  found  room 
for  her  profitable  trade  among  the  citizens  of  Philippi. 
As  she  sat  listening,  the  arrow  of  conviction  pierced 
her  heart.  She  accepted  the  faith,  and  was  baptised 
with  her  slaves  and  children.  One  happy  fruit  her 
conversion  at  once  bore,  for  she  used  hospitality  with- 
out grudging.  "If  you  have  judged  me,"  she  said, 
"to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  to  my  house,  and 
stay  there."  To  accede  to  the  request,  modestly  as  it 
was  urged,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  the  great  Apostle  had  laid  down  to  guide  his 
conduct.  Lydia,  however,  would  not  be  refused,  and 
she  was  so  evidently  one  of  those  generous  natures 
who  have  learnt  how  far  more  blessed  it  is  to  give 
than  to  receive,  that  Paul  did  not  feel  it  right  to  per- 
sist in  his  refusal.  The  trade  of  Lydia  was  a  profit- 
able one,  and  in  her  Avealth,  joined  to  the  affection 
which  he  cherished  for  the  Church  of  Philippi  beyond 
all  other  Churches,  we  see  the  probable  reason  why 
he  made  other  Churches  jealous  by  accepting  pecu- 
niary aid  from  his  Philippian  converts,  and  from 
them   alone. 

There  is  some  evidence  that,  among  the  Mace- 
donians, women  occupied  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion, and  were  held  in  higher  honour,  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
St.  Paul  makes  prominent  mention  of  two  ladies, 
Euodia  and  Syntyche,  who  were  well  known  in  the 
Christian  community,  although  unhappily  they  could 
not  agree  with  each  other  (Phil.  iv.  2).     The  part  that 
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women  ijlaycd  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  unless  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent that  only  women  were  assembled  in  the  froseiicha 
on  the  first  Sabbath  at  Philippi,  we  must  suppose  that 
not  a  few  of  the  male  converts  mentioned  shortly 
afterwards  were  originally  won  over  by  their 
influence.  The  only  converts  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  are  Epaphroditus,  for  whom  both  Paul  and  the 
Philippian  Church  seem  to  have  felt  a  deep  regard  ; 
Clemens,  and  Syzygus,  or  "yokefellow,"  whom  Paul 
addresses  in  a  playful  paronomasia,  and  entreats  him 
to  help  the  evangelising  toils— the  joint  wrestlings 
for  the  Gospel — of  Euodia  and  Syntyche.  But  besides 
these  there  were  other  unnamed  fellow-workers  to 
whom  St.  Paul  bears  the  high  testimony  that  "  their 
names  were  in  the  book  of  life." 

Very  encouraging  and  very  happy  must  these  weeks 
at  Philippi  have  been,  resulting,  as  they  did,  in  the 
founding  of  a  Church,  to  v/hose  members  he  finds 
it  needful  to  give  but  few  v/arnings,  and  against  whom 
he  does  not  utter  a  word  of  blame.  The  almost  total 
absence  of  Jews  meant  an  almost  total  absence  of 
persecution.  The  Philippians  were  heart-whole  in 
their  Christian  faith.  St.  Paul's  entire  Epistle  to  them 
breathes  of  joy,  affection,  and  gratitude.  He  seems 
to  remember  that  he  is  writing  to  a  colony,  and  a 
military  colony— a  colony  of  Roman  "athletes."  He 
reminds  them  of  a  citizenship  loftier  and  more  en- 
nobling than  that  of  Rome ;  he  calls  Epaphroditus 
not  only  his  fellow-worker,  but  also  his  fellow-soldier, 
one  who  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in 
the  new  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  to  join  as  of 
old  in  an  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  He 
derives  his  metaphorical  expressions  from  the  wrest- 
ling-ground and  the  race.  Alike  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Luke  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  strong,  manly  Roman 
nature  of  these  converts,  of  whom  many  were  slaves 
and  freedmen,  but  of  whom  a  large  number  had  been 
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soldiers,  drawn  from  various  parts  of  Italy  in  the 
civil  wars,  trained  in  the  stern,  strong  discipline  of 
the  Roman  legions,  and  unsophisticated  by  the  debili- 
tating Hellenism  of  a  mongrel  population.  St.  Paul 
loved  them  more  and  honoured  them  more  than  he 
did  the  dreamy,  superstitious  Ephesians,  the  fickle, 
impulsive  Gauls,  or  the  conceited,  factious  Achaians. 
In  writing  to  Thessalonica  and  Philippi  he  had  to  deal 
with  men  of  a  larger  mould  and  manlier  mind — more 
true  and  more  tender  than  the  men  of  Corinth,  with 
their  boastful  ignorance  which  took  itself  for  know- 
ledge, or  the  men  of  Asia,  with  their  voluptuous  mys- 
ticisms and  ceremonial  pettiness.  He  was  now  thrown 
for  the  first  time  among  a  race  which  has  been  called 
[the  soundest  part  of  the  ancient  world,  a  race  which 
ishone  forth  like  torches  in  narrow  and  winding  streets, 
like  stars  that  beamed  theiTlight  and  life  in  the  dark 
firmament.  ~^" 

Their  stay  in  this  fruitful  field  of  labour  was  cut 
short  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance,  which  thwarted 
the  greed  of  a  few  interested  persons,  and  enlisted 
against  Paul  and  Silas  the  passions  of  the  mob.  For 
there  is  this  characteristic  difference  between  the  per- 
secutions of  Jews  and  Gentiles — that  the  former  were 
always  stirred  up  by  religious  fanaticism,  the  latter 
by  personal  and  political  interests  which  were  acci- 
dentally involved  in  religious  questions.  Hitherto 
the  Apostles  had  laboured  without  interruption,  chiefly 
because  the  Jews  in  the  place,  if  there  w^ere  any  at  all, 
were  few  and  uninfiuential ;  but  one  day,  as  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  froseucha,  they  were  met  by  a 
slave-girl,  who,  having  that  excitable,  perhaps  epilep- 
tic  diathesis  which  was  the  qualification  of  the  Python- 
esses ofDelphi,  was  announced  to  be  possessed  by  a 
Python  spirit  (Acts  xvi\  i6).  Nothing  was  less  under- 
stood in  antiquity  than  these  obscure  phases  of  mental 
excitation,  and  the  strange  flashes  of  sense,  and  even 
sometimes  of  genius,  out  of  the  gloom  of  a  perturbed 
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intellect,  were  regarded  as  inspired  and  prophetic 
utterances.  As  a  fortune-teller  and  diviner,  this  poor 
girl  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  credulous  vulgar 
of  the  town.  A  slave  could  possess  no  property,  ex- 
cept such  pecuUum  as  his  master  allowed  him,  and 
the  fee  for  consulting  this  unofficial  Pythoness  was  a 
lucrative  source  of  income  to  the  people  who  owned 
her.  To  a  poor,  afflicted  girl  like  this  more  freedom 
would  be  allowed  than  would  have  been  granted, 
even  in  Philippi,  to  ordinary  females  in  the  little 
town  ;  and  she  would  be  likely — especially  if  she  were 
of  Jewish  birth — to  hear  fragments  of  information 
about  Paul  and  his  teaching.  They  impressed  them- 
selves on  her  imagination,  and  on  meeting  the  men 
of  whom  she  had  heard  such  solemn  things,  she 
turned  round  and  followed  them  towards  the  river, 
repeatedly  calling  out,  "  These  people  are  slaves  of 
the  Most  High  God,  and  they  are  announcing  to  us 
the  w^y  of  salvation."  This  might  be  tolerated  once 
or  twice,  but  at  last  it  became  too  serious  a  hindrance 
of  their  sacred  duties  to  be  any  longer  endured  in 
silence. 

In  an  outburst  of  pity  and  indignation — pity  for 
the  sufferer,  indignation  at  this  daily  annoyance — 
Paul  suddenly  turned  round,  and  addressing  the  Pytho 
by  whom  the  girl  was  believed  to  be  possessed,  said, 
"  I  enjoin  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  go  out 
of  her."  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  calm, 
authoritative  exorcism  restored  the  broken  harmony 
of  her  being.  No  more  paroxysms  could  be  expected 
of  her.  Her  masters  ceased  to  expect  anything  from 
her  oracles.  Their  hope  of  further  gain  "went  out" 
with  the  spirit.  A  piece  of  property  so  rare  that  it 
could  only  be  possessed  by  a  sort  of  joint  ownership 
was  rendered  entirely  valueless. 

Thus  the  slave-masters  were  touched  in  their 
pockets,  and  it  filled  them  with  fury.  They  could 
hardly,    indeed,    go    before   the   magistrates   and   tell 
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them  that  Paul  by  a  single  word  had  exorcised  a 
powerful  demon  ;  but  they  were  determined  to  have 
vengeance  somehow  or  other,  and,  in  a  Roman  colony- 
composed  originally  of  discharged  Antonian  soldiers, 
and  now  occupied  partly  by  their  descendants,  partly 
by  enfranchised  freedmen  from  Italy,  it  was  easy  to 
raise  a  clamour  against  one  or  two  isolated  Jews.  It 
was  the  more  easy  because  the  Philippians  might  have 
heard  the  news  of  disturbances  and  riots  at  Rome, 
which  provoked  the  decree  of  Claudius  banishing  all 
Jews  from  the  city.  They  determined  to  seize  this 
opportunity,  and  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  plea. 
They  suddenly  arrested  Paul  and  Silas,  and  dragged 
them  before  the  sitting  magistrates.  These  seem  to 
have  relegated  the  matter  to  the  duumviri,  who  were 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  colony,  and  who,  aping  the 
manners  and  the  titles  of  Imperial  Rome,  had  the 
impertinence  to  call  themselves  "  Praetors  "  (Acts  xvi. 
20).  Leading  their  prisoners  into  the  pres^ice  of 
these  "Praetors,"  they  exclaimed,  "These  fellows  are 
utterly  troubling  our  city,  being  mere  Jews  ;  and  they 
are  preaching  customs  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us, 
who  are  Romans,  to  accept  or  to  practise."  The  mob 
knew  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  sympathised 
with  the  owners  of  the  slave-girl.  Thse  sweepings 
of  the  Agora  vehemently  sided  with  the  accusers,  and 
the  provincial  duumvirs,  all  the  more  dangerous  from 
being  pranked  out  in  the  usurped  peacock-plumes  of 
"praetorian"  dignity,  assumed  that  the  mob  must  be 
right,  or  at  any  rate  that  people  who  were  Jews  must 
be  so  far  wrong  as  to  deserve  whatever  they  might 
get. 

Paul  and  Silas  had  not  here  to  do  with  the  haughty 
impartiality  and  supercilious  knowledge  which  guided 
the  decisions  of  a  Gallio,  but  with  the  "justice's 
justice  "  of  the  Vibiuses  and  Floruses  who  at  this 
time  fretted  their  little  hour  on  the  narrow  stage  of 
Philippi.     Conscious  of  their  Roman  citizenship,  they 
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could  not  have  expected  so  astounding  a  result  of  their 
act  of  mercy,  as  that  their  political  franchise  should 
be  ignored,  and  they  themselves,  after  condemnation 
without  trial,  ignominiously  hurried  off  into  the 
punishments  reserved  for  the  very  meanest  male- 
factors.    Such,  however,  was  the  issue  of  the  hearing. 

As  the  proceedings  were  doubtless  in  Latin,  with 
which  Paul  and  Silas  had  little  or  no  acquaintance, 
and  in  legal  formulae  and  procedures  of  which  they 
were  ignorant,  they  either  had  no  time  to  plead  their 
citizenship  until  they  were  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  lictors,  or,  if  they  had,  their  voices  were  drowned 
in  the  cries  of  the  colonists.  Before  they  could  utter 
one  word  in  their  own  defence,  the  sentence — "i-wm- 
inovete,  lictores,  despoliate,  verherate  " — was  uttered  ; 
the  Apostles  were  seized  ;  their  garments  were  rudely 
torn  off  their  backs  ;  they  were  hurried  off  and  tied 
by  their  hands  to  the  -palus,  or  whipping-post,  in  the 
forum.  Whether  they  vainly  called  out  in  Greek, 
"We  are  Roman  citizens,"  or,  which  is  far  more 
likely,  bore  their  frightful  punishment  in  silence, 
they  endured  those  outrages,  blows,  the  extreme  dis- 
grace and  infamy,  the  unjust  infliction  of  which  even 
a  hard-headed  and  hard-hearted  Gentile  could  not 
describe  without  something  of  pathos  and  indignation. 
It  was  the  first  of  three  such  scourgings  with  the  rods 
of  Roman  lictors  which  Paul  endured,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  even  for  one  moment  on  its  dangerous 
and  lacerating  anguish.  Such  horrors  occurred  eight 
times  at  least  in  the  story  of  one  whose  frame  was 
frail  with  years  of  suffering,  and  in  whose  life  these 
pangs  were  but  such  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  his  en- 
durance that,  of  the  eight  occasions,  this  alone  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  even  passing  commemoration. 

Nor  was  this  all.  After  seeing  that  a  scourging 
of  extreme  severity  had  been  inflicted,  the  duumvirs, 
with  the  same  monstrous  violation  of  all  law,  flung 
Paul  and  Silas  into  prison,  and  gave  the  jailer  special 
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orders  to  keep  them  safely.  Impressed  by  this  in- 
junction with  the  belief  that  his  prisoners  must  have 
been  guilty  of  something  very  heinous,  the  jailer  not 
only  thrust  them  into  the  dank,  dark,  loathsome  re- 
cesses of  the  inner  prison,  but  also  secured  their  feet 
into  "the  wood."* 

Yet  over  all  this  complication  of  miseries  the  souls 
of  Paul  and  Silas  rose  in  triumph.  With  heroic  cheer- 
fulness they  solaced  the  long,  black  hours  of  mid- 
night with  prayer  and  hymns.  To  every  Jew,  as  to 
every  Christian,  the  Psalms  of  David  furnished  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  sacred  song.  That  night 
the  prison  was  wakeful.  Never,  probably,  had  such 
a  scene  occurred  before  in  the  world's  history,  and  this 
perfect  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  joy  over 
shame  and  agony  was  an  omen  of  what  Christianity 
would  afterwards  effect.  And  while  they  sang,  and 
while  the  prisoners  listened,  suddenly  there  was  felt 
a  great  shock  of  earthquake,  which  rocked  the  very 
foundations  of  the  prison.  The  prison  doors  were 
burst  open  ;  the  prisoners'  chains  were  loosed  from  the 
staples  in  the  wall.  Startled  from  sleep,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  prison  doors  standing  open,  the  jailer 
instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  himself,  thinking  that  his  prisoners  had  es- 
caped, and  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  answer 
for  their  production  with  his  life.  Paul,  however,  ob- 
served his  purpose,  and,  always  perfectly  self-possessed 
even  in  the  midst  of  danger,  called  out  to  him  in  a 
loud  voice,  "Do  thyself  no  harm,  for  we  are  all 
here." 

The  entire  combination  of  circumstances — the  earth- 
quake, the  shock  of  sudden  terror,  the  revulsion  of 
joy  which  diverted  his  intention  of  suicide,  the  serene 

*  "The  wood"  was  an  instrument  of  torture  used  in  many  countries, 
and  resembled  our  "  stocks,"  or  rather  the  happily  obsolete  "pillory,"  in 
having  five  holes — four  for  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  one  for  the  neck. 
The  jailer  in  this  instance  only  secured  their  feet. 
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endurance  and  calm  forgiveness  of  his  prisoners — • 
all  melted  the  man's  heart.  Demanding  lights,  he 
sprang  into  the  inner  prison,  and  flung  himself,  in 
a  tremor  of  agitation,  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas. 
Then,  releasing  their  feet  from  the  stocks,  and  lead- 
ing them  out  of  their  dark  recess,  he  exclaimed, 
"Lords,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  His  mode  of 
address  showed  deep  reverence.  And  the  Apostles 
answered  him  partly  in  the  terms  which  he  had  used. 
"Believe,"  they  said,  "on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  Deeply  im- 
pressed, the  man  at  once  assembled  his  household 
in  a  little  congregation,  and,  worn  and  weary  and 
suffering  as  they  were,  Paul  and  Silas  spoke  to  them 
of  Him  by  whom  they  were  to  find  salvation.  Then 
the  jailer,  pitying  their  condition,  washed  their 
bruised  backs,  and  immediately  afterwards  wasj  with 
his  whole  house,  baptised  in  the  faith.  All  this  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  prison  precincts.  Not  till 
then  did  they  think  of  food  or  rest.  Leading  them 
upstairs  into  his  house,  he  set  a  table  before  them, 
and  in  that  high  hour  of  visitation  from  the  Living 
God,  though  he  had  but  heard  words  and  been  told 
of  a  hope  to  come,  he  and  his  whole  house  felt  that 
flow  of  elevated  joy  which  sprang  naturally  from  a 
new  and  inspiring  faith  (Acts  xvi.  34). 

Day  dawned,  and  the  duumvirs  v/ere  troubled. 
Whether  they  had  felt  the  earthquake,  or  whether  the 
startling  events  of  the  night  had  reached  their  ears — 
they  had  at  any  rate  become  heartily  ashamed  of  their 
tumultuary  injustice.  They  felt  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  hush  up  the  whole  matter,  and  get  rid  as  quickly 
as  possible  of  these  awkward  prisoners.  Accordingly, 
they  sent  their  lictors  to  "set  those  people  free." 
The  jailer  hurried  to  Paul  with  the  message  of  peace- 
ful liberation,  which  no  doubt  he  thought  would  be 
heartily  welcomed.  But  Paul  felt  that  at  least  some 
reparation  must  be  offered  for  an  intolerable  wrong, 

J* 
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and  that,  for  the  sake  of  others,  if  not  for  his  own, 
these  provincial  justices  must  be  taught  a  lesson  not 
to  be  so  ready  to  prostitute  their  authority  at  the 
howling  of  a  mob.  Sending  for  the  lictors  themselves, 
he  sternly  said,  "After  beating  us  publicly  uncon- 
demned,  Romans  though  we  are  by  right,  they  flung 
us  into  prison  ;  and  now  they  are  for  casting  us  out 
secretly.  No  such  thing.  Let  them  come  in  person, 
and  conduct  us  out."  The  lictors  took  back  the 
message  to  the  "Praetors,"  and  it  filled  them  with  no 
small  alarm.  They  had  been  hurried  by  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  pride  of  office  into  glaring  offences 
against  the  Roman  law.  They  had  condemned  two 
Roman  citizens  without  giving  them  their  chartered 
right  to  a  fair  trial  ;  and,  on  condemning  them,  had 
further  outraged  the  birthright  and  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship by  having  them  bound  and  scourged  ;  and  they 
had  thus  violated  the  Porcian  law  in  the  sight  of  some 
at  least  who  would  be  perfectly  able  to  take  the  matter 
up  and  report  their  conduct  in  high  quarters.  They 
did  not  at  all  like  the  notion  of  being  themselves 
summoned  before  the  Proconsul's  court  to  answer  for 
their  flagrant  illegality ;  so,  trusting  to  the  placa- 
bility of  the  Jewish  character  as  regards  mere  personal 
wrongs,  they  came  in  person,  accompanied,  says  one 
manuscript,  by  many  friends.  Entreating  the  pardon 
of  their  prisoners,  they  urged  them,  with  reiterated  re- 
quests, to  leave  the  city,  excusing  themselves  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  mistaken  their  true  character,  and 
pleading  that,  if  they  stayed,  there  might  be  another 
ebullition  of  public  anger.  Paul  and  Silas,  how- 
ever, were  courageous  men,  and  had  no  intention  to 
give  any  colour  of  justice  to  the  treatment  they  had 
received  by  sneaking  out  of  the  city.  From  the  prison 
they  went  straight  to  the  house  of  Lydia  ;  nor  w^as  it 
till  they  had  seen  the  assembled  brethren,  and  given 
them  their  last  exhortation,  that  they  turned  their 
backs  on  the  beautiful  scenes  where  a  hopeful  work 
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had  been  rudely  ended  by  their  first  experience  of 
Gentile  persecution.  But,  in  accordance  with  a  fre- 
quent custom  of  St.  Paul,  they  left  Luke  behind  them. 
Perhaps  at  Philippi  he  had  found  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  he  could  at  the 
same  time  guide  and  strengthen  the  little  band  of 
Philippian  converts,  before  whom  days  and  years  of 
bitter  persecution  were  still  in  store. 


CHAPTER    XXVL 

THESSALONICA    AND    BERCEA. 

Leaving  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus 
took  an  easy  day's  journey  of  about  three-and-thirty 
miles  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Amphipolis.  It  lies  to 
the  south  of  a  splendid  lake,  under  sheltering  hills, 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  of 
boundless  fertility.  At  Amphipolis  there  was  no  syna- 
gogue, and  therefore  no  ready  means  of  addressing 
either  JeAvs  or  Gentiles.  They  therefore  proceeded  the 
next  day  thirty  miles  farther,  through  scenery  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  along  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  through 
the  wooded  pass  of  Aulon,  where  St.  Paul  may  have 
looked  at  the  tomb  of  Euripides,  and  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Bolbe  to  Appolonia.  Here  again  they  rested 
for  a  night,  and  the  next  day,  pursuing  their  journey 
across  the  neck  of  the  promontory  of  Chalcidice,  and 
leaving  Olynthus  and  Potidsea  far  to  the  south,  they 
advanced  nearly  forty  miles  farther  to  the  far-famed 
town  of  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  all  Macedonia, 
and,  though  a  free  city,  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
Proconsul. 

Its  position  on  the  Egnatian  road,  commanding  the 
entrance  to  two  great  inland  districts,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  had  made  it  an  important  seat 
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of  commerce.     Since   the   days   when   Cassander  had 
refounded    it,    and    changed    its   name    from    Therma 
to    Thessalonica   in   honour   of   his   wife,    who   was    a 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  it  had  always  been  a 
flourishing  city,  with  many  historic  associations.     Here 
Cicero  had  spent  his  days  of  melancholy  exile.     Here 
a   triumphal   arch,   still   standing,    commemorates   the 
victory     of     Octavianus     and     Antony     at     Philippi. 
From  hence,  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  not  only 
in  St.    Paul's  days,   but  for  centuries  afterwards,   the 
Word  of  God  sounded  forth  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes.      Here    Theodosius    was   guilty    of    that    cruel 
massacre,   for  which   St.    Ambrose,   with  heroic  faith- 
fulness, kept  him  for  eight  months  from  the  cathedral 
of  Milan.     It  received  the  title  of  "the  orthodox  city," 
because  it  w-as  for  centuries   a  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom,   but    it    was    taken    by    Amurath    H.    in    1430- 
Saloniki  is  still  a  great  commercial  port  of  70,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  nearly  one-third  are  Jews. 

At   this   city   the   missionaries   rested,    for  here   was 
the  one  Jewish  synagogue  which  sufficed  for  the  entire 
district.      After   securing  the   means   of  earning  their 
daily  bread,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  they  found  a 
lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  who  had  Grsecised  the 
common   name   of  Jesus   into   Jason   (Rom.    xvi.    21). 
Even  if  their  quarters  were  gratuitously  allowed  them, 
St.    Paul,    accepting  no    further    aid,    was    forced    to 
daily  and  nightly  labour  of  the  severest  description  to 
provide  himself  with  the  small  pittance  which  alone 
sufficed  his  wants.     Even  this  was  not  sufficient.  Poor 
as  he  was — for  if  he  ever  possessed  any  private  means 
he  had  now  lost  them  all  (Phil.  iii.   8) — the  expenses 
of  the  journey  from  Philippi  had  probably  left  him 
and  his  companions  nearly  penniless,  and  but  for  the 
timely  liberality  of  the  Philippians  it  would  have  fared 
hardly  with  the  Apostle.     There  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween  the   two   contributions    from    Philippi    and    the 
Apostle's   account   of  his  manual   labours ;   for   there 
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is  nothing  to  show  that  he  only  stayed  in  Thessalonica 
a  little  more  than  three  weeks.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  second  contribution  would  be  partly  wanted 
for  his  new  journeys,  we  find  that  at  this  time 
a  famine  was  raging,  which  caused  the  price  of  wheat 
to  rise  to  six  times  its  usual  rate.  However  much  this 
famine  may  have  enhanced  the  difficulties  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions,  it  must  have  confirmed  him  in 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  motives  of  his  ministry 
above  suspicion  by  making  it  absolutely  gratuitous. 
Such  disinterestedness  added  much  to  the  strength  of 
his  position,  especially  in  the  "  deep  poverty  "  which 
must  have  prevailed  in  such  times  among  the  lowborn 
proselytes  of  a  despised  religion.  If  St.  Paul  did  not 
refuse  the  contributions  from  Philippi,  it  was  because 
they  came  spontaneously,  at  an  hour  of  bitter  need, 
from  those  who  could  spare  the  money,  and  who,  as  he 
well  knew,  would  be  pained  by  any  refusal  of  their 
proffered  aid.  Yet  all  who  knew  him  knew  well 
that  the  aid  came  unsought,  and  that,  as  far  as  Paul's 
own  personal  life  was  concerned,  he  was  utterly  in- 
different to  privations,  and  set  the  example  of  an  un- 
flinching endurance  rendered  easy  by  a  perfect  trust 
in   God. 

For  three  Sabbaths  in  succession  he  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  argued  with  the  Jews.  It  might  well  have 
been  that  the  outrage  at  Philippi,  and  its  still  linger- 
ing effects,  would  have  damped  his  zeal  and  made  him 
shrink  from  another  persecution.  But,  fresh  as  he  was 
from  such  pain  and  peril,  he  carried  on  his  discussions 
with  undiminished  force  and  courage,  explaining  the 
prophecies,  and  proving  from  them  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that 
"this  is  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  whom  I  am  preaching  to 
you."  The  synagogue  audience  was  mainly  composed 
of  Jews,  and  of  these  some  were  convinced  and  joined 
the  Church.  Conspicuous  among  them  for  his  sub- 
sequent  devotion,    and   all   the   more   conspicuous   as 
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being  almost  the  only  warmly-attached  convert  whom 
St.  Paul  won  from  the  ranks  of  "  the  circumcision," 
was  Aristarchus,  the  sharer  of  St.  Paul's  perils  from 
mob-violence  at  Ephesus,  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  of 
his  voyage  and  shipwreck,  and  of  his  last  imprison- 
ment. A  larger  number,  however,  of  proselytes  and 
of  Greeks  accepted  the  faith,  and  not  a  few  women, 
of  whom  some  were  in  a  leading  position.  This  in- 
veterate obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  contrasting  sadly  with 
the  ready  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  of 
women,  who  in  all  ages  have  been  more  remarkable 
than  men  for  religious  earnestness,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  constantly  recurs  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity.  Nor  is  this  wholly  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  Jew  was  at  least  in  possession  of  a  religion,  which 
had  raised  him  to  a  height  of  moral  superiority  above 
his  Gentile  contemporaries  ;  but  the  Gentile  of  this 
day  had  no  religion  at  all  worth  speaking  of.  When 
the  Thessalonian  Greek  raised  his  eyes  to  the  dis- 
peopled heaven  of  the  Olympus,  which  towered  over 
the  blue  gulf  on  which  his  city  stood,  what  compensa- 
tion could  he  find  for  the  void  left  in  his  heart  by  a 
dead  religion  ?  By  adopting  circumcision  he  might 
become,  as  it  were,  a  Helot  of  Judaism  ;  and  to  such  a 
sacrifice  he  was  not  tempted.  But  the  Gospel  which 
Paul  preached  had  no  supercilious  exclusions,  and 
no  repellent  ceremonials  ;  it  came  with  a  Divine  Ex- 
ample and  a  free  gift  to  all,  and  that  free  gift  in- 
volved all  that  was  most  precious  to  the  troubled  and 
despondent  soul.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Church 
of  Thessalonica  was  mainly  Gentile,  as  is  proved  by 
the  distinct  language  of  St.  Paul  (i  Thess.  i.  9; 
ii.  14)  and  the  total  absence  of  any  Old  Testament  al- 
lusion in  the  two  Epistles. 

After  mentioning  the  first  three  Sabbaths,  St.  Luke 
furnishes  us  with  no  further  details  of  the  stay  at 
Thessalonica.  But  we  can  trace  several  interesting 
facts  about  their  further  residence  from  the  personal 
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allusions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     The  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians — the  earliest  of  all  his  letters  which 
have  come  down  to  us — was  written  within  a  month 
or  two  of  his  departure.     We  trace  in  it  the  tone  of 
sadness  and  the  yearning  for  a  brighter  future  which 
were  natural  to  one  whose  habitual  life  at  this  time  was 
that  of  a  hated  and  hunted  outcast.     We  see  that  the 
infant  Church  was  remarkable  for  a  faithfulness,  love, 
and  patience  which  made  it  famous  as  a  model  church 
in  all  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (i  Thess.  i.  2,  3,  6-8).     It 
shone  all  the  more  brightly  from  the  fierce  afflictions 
which  from   the  first  encompassed  the   brethren,   but 
failed  either  to   quench  their  constancy  or  dim  their 
joy.     St.   Paul  dwells  much  on  his  own  bearing  and 
example  among  them ;  the  boldness  which  he  showed 
in  spite  of  present  opposition  and  past  persecutions  ; 
the  total  absence  of  all  delusive  promises  in  a  teach- 
ing which  plainly  warned  them  that  to  be  near  Christ 
was  to  be  near  the  fire  ;  the  conviction  wrought  by  the 
present    power    of   the    Holy    Spirit    testifying    to    his 
words  ;  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  enabled  him 
to  appeal  to  them  as  witnesses  that  his  Gospel  was  not 
stained  by  the  faintest  touch  of  deceitful  flattery,   or 
guilty   motive,    or  vain-glorious   self-seeking ;  the   in- 
dependence which  he  had  maintained  ;  the  self-sacrific- 
insf  tenderness  which   he   had   showed  ;   the   incessant 
severity  of  his  industry  ;   the  blameless  purity  of  his 
life  ;  the  individual  solicitude  of  his  instructions.  And 
this  high  example  had  produced  its  natural  effects,  for 
they  had  embraced  his  teaching  with  passionate  whole- 
heartedness    as   a   divine   message,    and   inspired   him 
with  an  affection  which  made  their  image   ever  pre- 
sent to  his  imagination,  though  untoward  hindrances 
had  foiled  a  twice-repeated  attempt  to  visit  them  again. 
The  Epistle  also  throws  light  on  that  special  feature 
of  St.  Paul's  teaching  which  was  ultimately  made  the 
ground  for  the  attack  upon  him.     His  sufferings  had 
naturally    turned    his    thoughts    to    the    future ;   the 
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cruelty  of  man  had  tended  to  fix  his  faith  yet  more 
fervently  on  the  help  of  God  ;  the  wickedness  of 
earthly  rulers,  and  the  prevalence  of  earthly  wrongs, 
had  combined  with  circumstances  on  which  we  shall 
touch  hereafter,  to  fill  his  teaching  with  the  hopes  and 
prophecies  of  a  new  kingdom  and  a  returning  King. 
His  expectation  of  the  rapid  revelation  of  that  Second 
Advent  had  been  a  theme  of  encouragement  under 
incessant   afflictions. 

Few  indeed  were  the  untroubled  periods  of  ministry 
in  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  The  jealousy  and  hatred  which 
had  chased  him  from  city  to  city  of  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia  pursued  him  here.  The  Jews  from  first  to 
last  were  destined  to  be  the  plague  and  misery  of  his 
suft'ering  life.  In  the  planting  of  his  Churches  he  had 
to  fear  their  deadly  opposition ;  in  the  watering  of 
them,  their  yet  more  deadly  fraternity.  The  Jews 
who  hated  Christ  sought  his  life  ;  the  Jews  who  pro- 
fessed to  love  Him  undermined  his  efforts.  The  one 
faction  endangered  his  existence,  the  other  ruined  his 
peace.  Never,  till  death  released  him,  was  he  wholly 
free  from  their  violent  conspiracies  or  their  insidious 
calumnies.  And  at  Thessalonica  he  had  yet  a  new 
form  of  persecution  against  which  to  contend.  It  was 
not  purely  Jewish  as  in  Palestine,  or  purely  Gentile  as 
at  Philippi,  or  combined  as  at  Iconium,  but  was 
simply  a  brutal  assault  of  the  mob,  hounded  on  by 
Jews  in  the  background.  Jealous,  as  usual,  that  the 
abhorred  preaching  of  a  crucified  Messiah  should  in  a 
few  weeks  have  won  a  greater  multitude  of  adherents 
than  they  had  won  during  many  years  to  the  doctrines 
of  Moses — furious,  above  all,  to  see  themselves  de- 
prived of  the  resources,  the  reverence,  and  the  ad- 
hesion of  leading  women — they  formed  an  unholy  alli- 
ance with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  Thessalonian  popu- 
lace. Hiring  the  assistance  of  these  roughs  and 
scoundrels  (Acts  xvii.  5),  the  Jews  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  city  by  a  fanatical  riot,  and  incited  the  mob  to 
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attack  the  house  of  Jason,  in  order  to  bring  the 
Apostles  before  the  popular  Assembly.  But  Paul  had 
received  timely  warning,  and  he  and  his  companions 
were  in  safe  concealment.  Foiled  in  this  object,  they 
seized  Jason  and  one  or  two  others  whom  they  recog- 
nised as  Christians,  and  dragged  them  before  the 
Politarchs,  or  presiding  magistrates  of  the  free  city  of 
Thessalonica.  "These  fellows,"  they  shouted,  "these 
seditious  agitators  of  the  civilised  world  have  found 
their  way  here  also.  Jason  has  received  them.  The 
whole  set  of  them  ought  to  be  punished  on  a  crimen 
inajestatis,  for  they  go  in  the  teeth  of  Caesar's  decrees, 
and  say  that  there  is  a  different  king,  namely  Jesus." 
But  the  mob  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  carrying 
their  point.  In  dealing  with  the  seven  Politarchs,  they 
were  dealing  with  people  of  much  higher  position  and 
much  more  imbued  with  the  Roman  sense  of  law,  than 
the  provincial  duumviri  of  Philippi.  Neither  the 
magistrates  nor  the  general  multitude  of  the  city  liked 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  on  the  face  of  it  too 
ludicrous  to  suppose  that  hard-working  artisans  like 
Jason  and  his  friends  could  be  seriously  contemplat- 
ing revolutionary  measures,  or  could  be  really  guilty 
of  laesa  ma]estas.  A  very  short  hearing  sufficed  to 
show  that  this  was  some  religious  opinion  entertained 
by  a  few  poor  people,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  making  Jason  and  the  others  give  some  pecuniary 
security  (Acts  xvii.  9)  that  they  would  keep  the  peace, 
and  so  dismissed  them. 

But  this  was  a  sufficient  sign  that  for  the  present 
further  mission  work  would  be  impossible.  No  magis- 
trates like  the  presence  of  even  an  innocently  disturb- 
ing element  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  Paul  and  Silas 
were  brought  in  person  before  them,  they  might  not 
escape  so  easily.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  impoverishing 
Jason  and  their  other  friends  by  causing  a  forfeiture  of 
the  scant  and  much-needed  earnings  which  they  had 
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been  obliged  to  pledge.  The  brethren,  therefore,  de- 
vised means  to  secure  the  escape  of  Paul  and  Silas  by 
night.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Timotheus  stayed 
among  them  for  a  time,  to  teach  and  organise  the 
Church,  and  to  add  those  last  exhortations  which 
should  nerve  them  to  bear  up  against  the  persecutions 
of  many  years.  For  in  the  Church  of  the  Thes- 
salonians,  which  was  in  some  respects  the  fairest  gain 
of  his  mission,  St.  Paul  felt  an  intense  solicitude, 
manifested  by  the  watchful  care  with  which  he 
guarded  its  interests. 

When  night  had  fallen  over  the  tumult  which  had 
been  surging  through  the  streets  of  Thessalonica, 
news  of  the  issue  of  the  trial  before  the  Politarchs  was 
brought  to  Paul  and  Silas  in  their  concealment.  The 
dawn  might  easily  witness  a  still  more  dangerous  out- 
break, and  they  therefore  planned  an  immediate  es- 
cape. They  gathered  together  their  few  poor  posses- 
sions, and  under  the  cover  of  darkness  stole  through 
the  silent  and  deserted  streets  under  the  triumphal 
Arch  of  Augustus,  and  through  the  western  gate. 
Striking  off  from  the  great  Via  Egnatia  to  one  which 
took  a  more  southerly  direction,  the  two  fugitives 
made  their  way  through  the  darkness.  A  night  escape 
of  at  least  fifty  miles,  along  an  unknown  road,  involv- 
ing the  dangers  of  crossing  large  and  frequently 
flooded  rivers  like  the  Axius,  the  Echidorus,  the 
Lydias,  and  some  of  the  numerous  affluents  of  the 
Haliacmon,  is  passed  over  with  a  single  word. 

The  town  which  they  had  in  view  as  a  place  of 
refuge  was  Beroea,  and  their  motive  in  going  there  re- 
ceives striking  and  unexpected  illustration  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Cicero.  In  his  passionate  philippic  against 
Piso  he  says  to  him  that  after  his  gross  maladministra- 
tion of  Macedonia,  he  was  so  unpopular  that  he  had  to 
slink  into  Thessalonica  incognito,  and  by  night ;  and 
that  from  thence,  unable  to  bear  the  concert  of 
wailerSj  and  the  hurricane  of  complaints,  he  left  the 
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main  road  and  fled  to  the  out-of-the-way  town  of 
Beroea.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  comparatively  se- 
cluded position  was  the  reason  why  Paul  and  Silas  chose 
it  as  safer  than  the  more  famous  and  frequented  Pella. 

And  as  they  traversed  the  pleasant  streets  of  the 
town  it  must  have  been  with  sinking  hearts,  in  spite 
of  all  their  courage  and  constancy,  that  Paul  and  Silas 
once  more  made  their  way,  as  their  first  duty,  into  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews.  But  they  were  cheered  in  their 
heaviness  by  a  most  encouraging  reception.  The  Jews 
of  this  synagogue  were  less  obstinate,  less  sophisti- 
cated, than  those  whom  St.  Paul  ever  found  elsewhere. 
When  he  had  urged  upon  them  those  arguments  from 
the  Psalms,  and  from  Isaiah,  and  from  Habakkuk, 
about  a  Messiah  who  was  to  die,  and  suffer,  and  rise 
again,  and  about  faith  as  the  sole  means  of  justifica- 
tion, -the  Jews,  instead  of  turning  upon  him  as  soon 
as  they  understood  the  full  scope  and  logical  conclu- 
sions of  his  arguments,  proved  themselves  to  be 
"nobler"  (Acts  xvii.  11)  than  those  of  Thessalonica — 
more  generous,  more  simple,  more  sincere  and  truth- 
loving.  Instead  of  angrily  rejecting  this  new  Gospel, 
they  daily  and  diligently  searched  the  Scriptures  to 
judge  Paul's  arguments  and  references  by  the  word 
and  the  testimony.  The  result  was  that  many  Jews  be- 
lieved, as  well  as  Greeks — men  and  women  of  the 
more  respectable  classes.  They  must  have  spent  some 
weeks  of  calm  among  these  open-minded  Beroeans, 
for  twice  during  the  stay  St.  Paul  conceived  the  design 
of  going  back  to  his  beloved  Thessalonians.  Untoward 
obstacles  prevented  this  (i  Thess.  ii.  18),  and  so 
heavily  did  the  interests  of  the  persecuted  Church  rest 
on  his  mind  that  either  from  Bercea,  or  subsequently 
from  Athens,  he  sent  Timothy  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port their  state.  One  permanent  friend,  both  to  St. 
Paul  and  to  Christianity,  was  gained  in  the  person  of 
Sopater,  of  Beroea. 

But  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  hope  that  all 
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should  be  thus  open  to  conviction,  and  the  news  was 
soon  unfavourably  reported  to  the  Synagogue  of 
Thessalonica.  The  hated  name  of  Paul  acted  like  a 
spark  on  their  inflammable  rage,  and  they  instantly 
despatched  emissaries  to  stir  up  storms  among  the 
mob  at  Beroea.  Once  more  Paul  received  timely 
notice  from  some  faithful  friend.  It  was  impossible 
to  face  this  persistent  and  organised  outburst  of 
hatred  which  was  now  pursuing  him  from  city  to  city. 
And  since  it  was  clear  that  Paul,  and  not  Silas,  was 
the  main  object  of  persecution,  it  was  arranged  that 
while  Paul  made  good  his  escape,  Silas  and  Timothy 
— who  may  have  joined  his  companions  during  their 
residence  at  Beroea — should  stay  to  set  in  order  all 
that  was  wanting,  and  water  the  good  seed  which  had 
begun  to  spring. 

And  so — once  more  in  his  normal  condition  of  a 
fugitive — St.  Paul  left  Beroea.  He  was  not  alone,  and 
either  from  the  weakness  of  his  eye-sight  or  from  his 
liability  to  epilepsy,  all  his  movements  were  guided 
by  others.  "  The  brethren  "  sent  him  away  to  go  sea- 
wards, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  led  him 
sixteen  miles  to  the  colony  of  Dium,  whence  he  sailed 
for  Athens.  That  he  did  not  proceed  by  land  seems 
certain.  It  was  the  longer,  the  more  expensive,  the 
more  dangerous,  and  the  more  fatiguing  route.  The 
silence  of  St.  Luke  as  to  any  single  town  visited  on  the 
journey  is  conclusive,  and  we  must  suppose  that  some 
time  in  autumn,  St.  Paul  embarked  on  the  stormy 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  and  saw  the  multi- 
tudinous and  snowy  peaks  of  Olympus  melt  into  the 
distant  blue.  He  sailed  along  shores  of  which  every 
hill  and  promontory  is  voiceful  with  heroic  memories, 
until  his  eye  caught  the  well-known  glimpse  of  the 
crest  and  spearhead  of  Athene  Promachos  on  the 
Acropolis — the  helm  was  turned,  and,  entering  a  lovely 
harbour,  his  ship  dropped  anchor  in  full  sight  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Propylsea. 
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BOOK    VIII. 

CHRISTIANITY    IN   ACHAIA. 
CHAPTER   XXVII. 

ST.    PAUL   AT   ATHENS. 

Athens  ! — with  what  a  thrill  of  delight  has  many  a 
modern  traveller  been  filled  as,  for  the  first  time,  he 
stepped  upon  that  classic  land  !  With  what  an  eager 
gaze  has  he  scanned  the  scenery  and  outline  of  that 

city 

"  on  the  ^gean  shore, 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence." 

And  St.  Paul  must  have  known  at  least  something  of 
the  city  in  whose  language  he  spoke,  and  with  whose 
writers  he  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar.  The  notion  that 
he  was  a  finished  classical  scholar  is,  however,  a  mere 
delusion  ;  and  the  absence  from  his  Epistles  of  every 
historical  reference  proves  that  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  history  of  the  heathen,  though  profoundly  versed 
in  the  history  of  Israel. 

It  was  with  no  thrill  of  rapture  that  Paul  landed  at 
Phalerum  or  Peiraeus,  and  saw  the  crowning  edifices 
of  the  Acropolis  stand  out  in  their  white  lustre  against 
the  clear  blue  sky.  On  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression seems  at  once  to  have  taken  possession  of  his 
susceptible  and  ardent  temperament ;  above  all,  a 
sense  of  loneliness  which  imperiously  claimed  the 
solace  of  that  beloved  companionship  which  alone  sus- 
tained him  amid  the  daily  infirmities  of  his  troubled 
life.  As  he  bade  farewell  to  the  faithful  Bercean 
brethren  who  had  watched  over  his  journey  the  one 
message  that  he  impresses  on  them  is  urgently  to  en- 
join Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him  at  once  with 
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all  possible  speed.  In  the  words  of  St.  Luke  we  still 
seem  to  catch  an  echo  of  the  yearning  earnestness 
which  shows  us  that  solitude  (Acts  xvii.  15)  was 
the  one  trial  which  he  found  it  the  most  difficult  to 
bear. 

But  even  if  his  tAvo  friends  were  able  instantly  to  set 
out  for  Athens,  a  full  week  must,  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation, inevitably  elapse  before  Silas  could  reach 
him  from  Bercea,  and  a  still  longer  period  before 
Timothy  could  come  from  Thessalonica  ;  and  during 
those  days  of  weary  and  restless  longing  there  was 
little  that  he  could  do.  It  is  probable  that,  when  first 
he  was  guided  by  his  friends  to  his  humble  lodging, 
he  would  have  had  little  heart  to  notice  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  those  heathen  streets,  though,  as  he  walked 
through  the  ruins  of  the  long  walls  of  Themistocles  to 
the  Peiraic  gate,  one  of  the  brethren,  more  quick- 
eyed  than  himself,  may  have  pointed  out  to  him 
the  altars  bearing  the  inscription  'ArNn2TOl20EOl2, 
which  about  the  same  time  attracted  the  notice  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  were  observed  fifty  years 
afterwards  by  the  traveller  Pausanias,  as  he  followed 
the  same  road.  But  when  the  brethren  had  left  him 
— having  no  opportunity  during  that  brief  stay  to 
labour  with  his  own  hands — ^he  relieved  his  melan- 
choly tedium  by  wandering  hither  and  thither,  Avith 
a  curiosity  largely  mingled  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. 

The  countiy  had  been  desolated  by  the  Roman 
dominion,  but  the  city  still  retained  some  of  its 
ancient  glories.  No  Secundus  Carinas  had  as  yet  laid 
his  greedy  and  tainted  hand  on  the  unrivalled  statues 
of  the  Athens  of  Phidias.  It  was  the  multitude  of  these 
statues  in  a  city  where,  as  Petronius  says,  it  was 
more  easy  to  meet  a  god  than  a  man,  which  chiefly 
absorbed  St.  Paul's  attention.  Athens  was  the  city  of 
statues.  There  were  statues  by  Phidias,  and  Myron, 
and  Lysicles  ;  statues  of  antiquity  as  venerable  as  the 
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olive-wood  Athene  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
statues  of  yesterday  ;  statues  colossal  and  diminutive  ; 
statues  equestrian,  and  erect,  and  seated  ;  statues  of 
wood,  and  earthenware,  and  stone,  and  marble,  and 
bronze  and  ivory,  and  gold  in  every  attitude  and  in 
all  possible  combinations  ;  statues  starting  from  every 
cave,  and  standing  like  lines  of  sentinels  in  every 
street.  There  were  more  statues  in  Athens,  says 
Pausanias,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece  put  together, 
and  their  number  would  be  all  the  more  startling,  and 
even  shocking,  to  St.  Paul,  because,  during  the  long 
youthful  years  of  his  study  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  never 
seen  so  much  as  one  representation  of  the  human 
form,  and  had  been  trained  to  regard  it  as  apostasy 
to  give  the  faintest  sanction  to  such  violation  of  God's 
express  command.  Any  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  Pagan  art  was  impossible  to  one  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis.  From  the 
nude  grace  and  sinewy  strength  of  the  youthful  pro- 
cessions portrayed  on  frieze  or  entablature,  he  would 
have  turned  away  with  something  of  impatience,  if  not 
with  something  even  of  disgust.  "  The  prejudices  of 
the  iconoclastic  Jew,"  says  Renan,  with  bitter  injustice, 
"  blinded  him  ;  he  took  these  incomparable  images  for 
idols.  '  His  spirit,'  says  his  biographer,  '  was  em- 
bittered within  him  when  he  saw  the  city  filled  with 
idols.''  Ah,  beautiful  and  chaste  images ;  true  gods 
and  true  goddesses,  tremble  !  See  the  man  who  will 
raise  the  hammer  against  you.  The  fatal  word  has 
been  pronounced :  you  are  idols.  The  mistake  of  this 
ugly  little  Jew  will  be  your  death-warrant." 

Yes,  their  death-warrant  as  false  gods  and  false 
goddesses,  as  "gods  of  the  heathen"  which  "are  but 
idols,"  but  not  their  death-warrant  to  us  as  works  of 
art.  Christianity  only  discouraged  Art  so  long  as  Art 
was  the  handmaid  of  idolatry  and  vice  ;  the  moment 
this  danger  ceased  she  inspired  and  ennobled  Art.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  sentimentalists  to  sigh  over  "  The 
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glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome  "  ;  but  Paganism  had  a  very  ragged  edge,  and 
it  was  this  that  Paul  daily  witnessed.  He  needed  no 
mere  historical  induction  to  convince  him  that  the 
loftiest  heights  of  culture  are  compatible  with  the 
lowest  abysses  of  depravity,  and  that  a  shrine  of  con- 
summate beauty  could  be  a  sink  of  utter  infamy.  For 
one  who  placed  the  sublime  of  manhood  in  perfect 
obedience  to  the  moral  law,  for  one  to  whom  purity 
and  self-control  were  elements  of  the  only  supreme 
ideal,  it  was,  in  that  age,  impossible  to  love,  impossible 
to  regard  even  with  complacence,  an  Art  which  was 
avowedly  the  handmaid  of  Idolatry,  and  covertly  the 
patroness  of  shame. 

Nor  was  Paul  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  the  sense 
of  Athenian  greatness.  Even  if  his  knowledge  of  past 
history  were  more  profound  than  we  imagine  it  to  have 
been,  yet  the  Greece  that  he  now  saw  was  but  a 
shadow  and  a  corpse — "Greece,  but  living  Greece  no 
more."  Her  splendour  was  no  longer  an  innate  efful- 
gence, but  a  lingering  reflex.  Centuries  had  elapsed 
since  all  that  was  grand  and  heroic  in  her  history  had 
"gone  glimmering  down  the  dream_oi^, things  tli^t 
were";  and  lioW~Tire--was'lire~weak  and  contemptu- 
ousiy  tolerated  dependent  of  an  alien  barbarism, 
puffed  up  by  the  empty  recollection  of  a  fame  to 
which  she  contributed  nothing,  and  retaining  no  herit- 
age of  the  past  except  its  monuments,  its  decrepitude, 
and  its  corruption.  Among  the  things  which  he  saw  at 
Athens  there  were  few  which  Paul  could  naturally  ad- 
mire. He  would,  indeed,  have  looked  with  something 
of  sympathy  on  such  altars  as  those  to  Modesty  and 
to  Piety,  but,  among  the  many  altars  visible  in  every 
street,  there  was  one  by  which  he  lingered  with  special 
attention,  and  of  which  he  read  Avith  the  deepest 
emotion   the    ancient   inscription — 

ArNnsTHiQEni 

"  To'the  unknown  God." 
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The  better-known  altars,  of  which  the  inscriptions  were 
in  the  plural,  and  which  merely  bore  witness  to  the 
catholicity  of  Paganism,  would  have  had  less  interest 
for  him.  Whether  that  altar  was  one  of  those  which 
Epimenides  had  advised  the  Athenians  to  build  to 
whatever  god  it  might  be  wherever  the  black  and  white 
sheep  lay  down,  which  he  told  them  to  loose  from  the 
Areopagus  ;  or  one  dedicated  to  some  god  whose  name 
had  in  course  of  time  become  obliterated  and  for- 
gotten ;  or  one  which  the  Athenians  had  erected  under 
some  visitation  of  which  they  could  not  identify  the 
source — was  to  St.  Paul  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  likely  that  he  supposed  the  altar  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  recognition  of  that  Jehovah 
who  seemed  so  mysterious  to  the  Gentile  world.  He 
saw  in  it,  or  liked  to  read  into  it,  the  acknowledgment 
of  some  divinity  after  whom  they  yearned,  but  to  the 
knowledge  of  whom  they  had  been  unable  to  attain  ; 
and  this  was  He  whom  he  felt  it  to  be  his  own  mission 
to  make  known. 

His  work  among  the  Jews  was  slight.  He  dis- 
coursed (Acts  xvii.  17),  indeed,  not  unfrequently  with 
them  and  their  proselytes  in  the  synagogue  or  meet- 
ing-room which  they  frequented  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  few  in  number,  and  we  find  no  traces 
either  of  the  teaching  which  he  addressed  to  them  or 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  received  it.  It  was  in  the 
market-place  of  Athens — the  very  Agora  in  which 
Socrates  had  adopted  the  same  conversational  method 
of  instruction  four  centuries  before  him — that  he  dis- 
played his  chief  activity  in  a  manner  which  he  seems 
nowhere  else  to  have  adopted,  by  conversing  daily  and 
publicly  with  all  comers.  His  presence  and  his  mes- 
sage soon  attracted  attention.  Athens  had  been  in 
all  ages  a  city  of  idlers,  and  even  in  her  prime  her 
citizens  had  been  nicknamed  Gapenians,  from  the  mix- 
ture of  eager  curiosity  and  inveterate  loquacity  which 
even  then  had  been  their  conspicuous  characteristics. 
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Their  greatest  orator  had  hurled  at  them  the  reproach 
that  instead  of  flinging  themselves  into  timely  and 
vigorous  action  in  defence  of  their  endangered  liber- 
ties they  were  for  ever  gadding  about  asking  for  the 
very  latest  news  ;  and  St.  Luke — every  incidental  al- 
lusion of  whose  brief  narrative  bears  the  mark  of 
truthfulness  and  knowledge— repeats  the  same  charac- 
teristic under  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  pre- 
sent adversity. 

Among  the  throng  of  curious  listeners,  some  of  the 
Athenian  philosophers  were  sure,   sooner  or  later,   to 
be  seen.     The  Stoa  Poecile,  which  Zeno  had  made  his 
school,  and  from  which  the  Stoics  derived  their  name, 
ran  along  one  side  of  the  Agora,  and  not  far  distant 
were  the  gardens  of  Epicurus.     Besides  the  adherents 
of  these  two  philosophical  schools,  there  were  Acade- 
mics who  followed  Plato,  and  Peripatetics  who  claimed 
the    authority    of    Aristotle,    and    Eclectics    of    every 
shade.     The  whole  city,   indeed,  was  not  unlike   one 
of  our  University  towns  at  the  deadest  and  least  pro- 
ductive epochs  of  its  past.     It  was  full  of  professors, 
rhetors,  tutors,   arguers,   discoursers,  lecturers,  gram- 
marians, pedagogues,  and  gymnasts  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  among  all  these  there  Vv^as  not  one  who  dis- 
played the  least  particle  of  originality  or  force.     Of 
this    undistinguished    throng    of    dilettanti    pretenders 
to   wisdom,    not    a    single    nam.e  emerges    out   of   the 
obscurity.        Their   so-called   philosophy   had   become 
little  better  than  a  jingle  of  phrases,  the  unintelligent 
echo  of  empty  formulae.     Epicureans  there  were,  still 
maintaining  the  dictum  of  their  master  that  the  high- 
est good  was  pleasure  ;   and  Stoics  asserting  that  the 
highest  good  was  virtue  ;  but  of  these  Epicureans  some 
had  forgotten  the  belief  that  the  best  source  of  plea- 
sure lay  in  virtue,  and  of  these  Stoics  some  contented 
themselves    with    their    theoretic    opinion,    with    little 
care  for  its  practical  illustration. 

How  Paul   dealt  with   the  views  and   arguments   of 
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these  rival  sects  we  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  when 
he  came  to  address  them  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
more  popularly  known  points  of  contrast  between  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  but  is  entirely  occupied  with 
the  differences  between  their  views  and  his  own  as  to 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divine.  Even  to  the 
philosophers  who  talked  with  him  in  the  market-place 
the  subject-matter  of  his  conversation  had  been  neither 
pleasure  nor  virtue,  but  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection. 
The  only  result  had  been  to  create  a  certain  amount 
of  curiosity — a  desire  to  hear  a  more  connected  state- 
ment of  what  he  had  to  say.  But  this  curiosity  barely 
emerged  beyond  the  stage  of  contempt.  To  some  he 
was  "  apparently  a  proclaimer  of  strange  deities "  ; 
to  others  he  was  a  mere  "sparrow,"  a  mere  "seed- 
pecker" — "a  picker-up  of  learning's  crumbs,"  a  vic- 
tim of  unoriginal  hallucinations,  a  retailer  of  second- 
hand  scraps. 

With  some  hearers,  however,  amusement  and  curi- 
osity won  the  day.  So  far  as  they  could  understand 
him  he  seemed  to  be  announcing  a  new  religion.  The 
crowd  on  the  level  space  of  the  Agora  rendered  it 
difficult  for  all  to  hear  him,  and  as  the  Areopagus 
would  both  furnish  a  convenient  area  for  an  harangue, 
and  as  it  was  there  that  the  court  met  which  had  the 
cognisance  of  all  matters  affecting  the  State  religion, 
it  was  perhaps  with  some  sense  of  burlesque  that  they 
led  him  up  the  rock-hewn  steps  which  still  exist — 
to  the  level  summit,  and  placed  him  on  the  "Stone 
of  Impudence,"  from  which  the  defendants  before  the 
Areopagus  were  wont  to  plead  their  cause.  Then, 
with  a  politeness  that  sounds  ironical,  and  was,  per- 
haps, meant  by  the  volatile  ringleaders  of  the  scene 
as  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  judicial  preliminaries,  they 
began  to  question  him  as  in  old  days  their  ancestors 
had  tried  and  condemned  Anaxagoras,  Diagoras,  Pro- 
tagoras, and  Socrates  on  similar  accusations.  They 
said   to   him,    "  May   we   ascertain   from   you   what   is 
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this  new  doctrine  about  which  you  have  been  talk- 
ing? You  are  introducing  some  strange  topic  to 
our  hearing.  We  should  like,  then,  to  ascertain  what 
these  things  might  mean  ?  "  And  so  the  audience, 
keenly  curious,  but  brimming  over  with  ill-suppressed 
contempt  and  mirth,  arranged  themselves  on  the  stone 
steps,  and  wherever  they  could  best  hear  what  sort  of 
novelties  could  be  announced  by  this  strange  preacher 
of  a  new  faith. 

But  it  was  in  no  answering  mood  of  levity  that  St. 
Paul  met  their  light  inquiries.  The  "ugly  little 
Jew,"  who  was  the  noblest  of  all  Jews,  was,  perhaps, 
standing  on  the  very  stone  where  had  once  stood  the 
ugly  Greek  who  was  the  noblest  of  all  Greeks,  and 
was  answering  the  very  same  charge.  And  Socrates 
could  jest  even  in  immediate  peril  of  his  life  ;  but 
St.  Paul,  though  secure  in  the  tolerance  of  indiffer- 
ence, had  all  the  solemnity  of  his  race,  and  was  little 
inclined  to  share  in  any  jest.  A  modern  writer  is 
probably  correct  when  he  says  that  in  ordinary  society 
St.  Paul  would  certainly  not  have  been  regarded  as 
an  interesting  companion.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  too  deeply  convinced  of  his  own  position  as 
one  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  very  voice 
and  vision  of  his  Saviour  to  be  in  the  least  wounded 
by  frivolous  innuendos  or  disdainful  sneers.  He  was 
not  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  judicial  listeners, 
or  by  the  reputation  of  his  philosophic  critics,  or  by  the 
stern  associations  of  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  stood.  Paul  was  as  little  daunted  by  the  terrors 
and  splendour  of  Polytheism  in  the  seat  of  its  grandest 
memorials  and  the  court  of  its  most  imposing  juris- 
diction, as  he  was  by  the  fame  of  the  intellectual 
philosophy  by  whose  living  representatives  he  was  en- 
compassed. He  knew,  and  his  listeners  knew,  that 
their  faith  in  these  gay  idolatries  had  vanished.  And, 
therefore,  it  was  with  the  deepest  seriousness,  as  well 
as  with  the  most  undaunted  composure,   that  he  ad- 
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dressed  them  :  "  Athenians  !  "  he  said,  standing  forth 
amongst  them,  with  the  earnest  gaze  and  outstretched 
hand  which  was  his  attitude  when  addressing  a  multi- 
tude, "I  observe  that  in  every  respect  you  are  un- 
usually religious."  Their  attention  would  naturally 
be  won,  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  personal  kind- 
liness towards  the  orator  be  enlisted,  by  an  exordium 
so  courteous  and  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
favourable  testimony  which  many  writers  had  borne 
to  their  city  as  the  common  altar  and  shrine  of  Greece. 
"For,"  he  continued,  "in  wandering  through  your 
city,  and  gazing  about  me  on  the  objects  of  your  de- 
votion, I  found  among  them  an  altar  on  which  had 
been  carved  an  inscription,  '  To  THE  UNKNOWN 
God.'  That,  then,  which  ye  unconsciously  adore, 
that  am  I  declaring  unto  you.  The  God  which  made 
the  universe  and  all  things  in  it,  He  being  the  natural 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands,  nor  is  He  in  need  of  anything 
so  as  to  receive  service  from  human  hands,  seeing 
that  He  is  Himself  the  giver  to  all  of  life  and  breath 
and  all  things ;  and  He  made  of  one  blood  every 
nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
ordaining  the  immutable  limits  to  the  times  and  ex- 
tents of  their  habitation,  inspiring  them  thereby  to 
seek  God,  if  after  all  they  might  grope  in  their 
darkness  and  find  Him,  though,  in  reality.  He  is  not 
far  from  each  one  of  us ;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  are^  as  some*  also  of  your  own  poets  have 

said — 

'(We  need  Him  all,) 
For  we  are  e'en  His  offspring.' 

Since,  then,  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not 
to  think  that  the  Divine  is  like  gold  or  silver  or 
brass,   the  graving  of  art  and  of  man's  genius." 

Condensed  as  this  speech  evidently  is,  let  us  pause 
for  an  instant,  before  we  give  its  conclusion,  to  notice 

*  The'poet'actually  quoted  is  Aratus  of  Cilicia. 
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the  consummate  skill  with  which  it  was  framed.  To 
plunge  into  any  statements  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  or  to  deal  in  that  sort  of  defiance 
which  is  the  weapon  of  ignorant  fanaticism,  would 
have  been  to  ensure  instant  failure  ;  and  since  his  sole 
desire  was  to  win  his  listeners  by  reason  and  love,  he 
aims  at  becoming  as  a  heathen  to  the  heathen,  and 
speaks  at  once  with  a  large-hearted  liberality  which 
would  have  horrified  the  Jews,  and  a  classic  grace 
which  charmed  the  Gentiles.  In  expressions  markedly 
courteous,  and  with  arguments  exquisitely  concilia- 
tory, he  yet  manages,  with  the  readiest  power  of 
adaptation,  to  indicate  the  fundamental  errors  of  every 
class  of  his  listeners.  While  seeming  to  dwell  only 
on  points  of  agreement,  he  yet  practically  rebukes 
in  every  direction  their  natural  and  intellectual  self- 
complacency.  The  happy  Providence — others,  but  not 
St.  Paul,  might  have  said  the  happy  accident — which 
had  called  his  attention  to  the  inscription  on  the 
nameless  altar,  enabled  him  at  once  to  claim  them  as 
at  least  partial  sharers  in  the  opinions  which  he  was 
striving  to  enunciate.  His  Epicurean  auditors  be- 
lieA-ed  that  the  universe  had  resulted  from  a  chance 
combination  of  atoms  ;  he  tells  them  that  it  was  their 
Unknown  God  who  by  His  fiat  had  created  the  uni- 
verse and  all  therein.  They  believed  that  there  were 
many  gods,  but  that  they  sat  far  away  beside  their 
thunder,  careless  of  mankind  ;  he  told  them  that  there 
was  but  one  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Around 
them  arose  a  circle  of  temples  as  purely  beautiful 
as  hands  could  make  them — yet  there,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  and  with 
all  those  shrines  of  a  hundred  divinities  in  full  view, 
he  tells  the  multitude  that  this  God  who  was  One, 
not  many,  dwelt  not  in  their  toil-wrought  temples, 
but  in  the  eternal  temple  of  His  own  creation.  But 
while  he  thus  denies  the  Polytheism  of  the  multitude, 
his  words  tell  with  equal  force  against  the  Pantheism 
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of  the  Stoic,  and  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  Epi- 
curean. While  he  thus  de-consecrated,  as  it  were,  the 
countless  temples,  the  Stoics  would  go  thoroughly 
with  him  ;  when  he  said  that  God  ncedeth  not  our 
ritualisms,  the  Epicurean  would  almost  recognise  the 
language  of  his  own  school ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  their  most  cherished 
convictions  when  he  added  that  Matter  was  no  eternal 
entity,  and  God  no  impersonal  abstraction,  but  that 
He  was  at  once  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver,  the 
living  and  loving  Lord  of  the  material  universe,  and 
of  all  His  children  in  the  great  family  of  man.  And 
when  he  told  them  that  God  had  given  them  the 
power  to  find  Him,  and  that  they  had  but  dimly 
groped  after  Him  in  the  darkness — and  when  he 
clenched  by  the  well-known  hemistich  of  Aratus  and 
Cleanthes  (perhaps  familiar  to  them  at  their  solemn 
festivals)  the  truth  that  we  are  near  and  dear  to  Him, 
the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the  sheep  of  His  hand, 
they  would  be  prepared  for  the  conclusion  that  all 
these  cunning  effigies — at  which  he  pointed  as  he 
spoke — were  not  and  could  not  be  semblances  of  Him, 
and  ought  not  to  be  worshipped. 

Thus  far,  then,  with  a  considerateness  which 
avoided  all  offence,  and  a  power  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence  to  which  they  could  not  be  insensible,  he 
had  demonstrated  the  errors  of  his  listeners  mainly  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  counter-truths  which  it  was 
his  mission  to  announce.  But  lest  the  mere  demon- 
stration of  error  should  end  only  in  indifference  or 
despair,  he  desired  to  teach  the  Stoic  to  substitute 
sympathy  for  apathy,  and  humility  for  pride,  and  the 
confession  of  a  weakness  that  relied  on  God  for  the 
assertion  of  a  self-dependence  v/hich  denied  all  need 
of  Him ;  and  to  lead  the  Epicurean  to  prefer  a 
spiritual  peace  to  a  sensual  pleasure,  and  a  living 
Saviour  to  distant  and  indifferent  gods.  He  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  to  tell  them  that  during  long  cen- 
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tuiies  of  their  history  God  had  overlooked  or  con- 
doned this  ignorance,  but  that  now  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  had  come  to  them — now  He  called  them  to  re- 
pentance— now  the  day  of  judgment  was  proclaimed, 
a  day  in  which  the  world  should  be  judged  in 
righteousness  by  One  whom  God  had  thereto  ap- 
pointed,  even  by  that  Jesus  to  whose  work  God  had 

set  His  seal  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead 

That  was  enough.  A  burst  of  coarse  derision  in- 
terrupted his  words  (Acts  xvii.  32).  The  Greeks,  the 
philosophers  themselves,  could  listen  with  pleasure, 
even  with  something  of  conviction,  while  he  demon- 
strated the  nullity  of  those  gods  of  the  Acropolis, 
at  which  even  their  fathers,  four  centuries  earlier, 
had  not  been  afraid  to  jeer.  But  now  that  he  had 
got  to  a  point  at  which  he  mixed  up  mere  Jewish 
matters  and  miracles  with  his  predication — now  that 
he  began  to  tell  them  of  that  Cross  which  was  to  them 
foolishness,  and  of  that  Resurrection  from  the  dead 
which  was  inconceivably  alien  to  their  habits  of  belief 
— all  interest  was  for  them  at  an  end.  The  "strange 
gods"  whom  they  fancied  that  he  was  preaching  be- 
came too  fantastic  even  to  justify  any  further  in- 
quiry. They  Avere  not  nearly  serious  enough  in  their 
own  belief,  nor  did  they  consider  this  feeble  wanderer 
a  sufficiently  important  person  to  make  them  care  to 
enforce  against  St.  Paul  that  decree  of  the  Areopagus 
which  had  brought  Socrates  to  the  hemlock  draught 
in  the  prison  almost  in  sight  of  them  ;  but  they  in- 
stantly offered  to  the  great  missionary  a  contemptuous 
toleration  more  fatal  to  progress  than  any  antagon- 
ism. As  they  began  to  stream  away,  some  broke  into 
open  mockery,  while  others,  with  polite  irony,  feel- 
ing that  such  a  speaker  deserved  at  least  a  show  of 
urbanity,  said  to  him,  "Enough  for  one  day.  Per- 
haps some  other  time  we  will  listen  to  you  again  about 
Him.''''  But  even  if  they  were  in  earnest,  the  con- 
venient season  for  their  curiosity  recurred  no  more  to 
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them  than  it  did  afterwards  to  Felix.  On  that  hill 
of  Ares,  before  that  throng,  Paul  spoke  no  more. 
He  went  from  the  midst  of  them,  sorry,  it  may  be, 
for  their  jeers,  seeing  through  their  spiritual  in- 
capacity, but  conscious  that  in  that  city  his  public 
work,  at  least,  was  over.  He  could  brave  opposition  ; 
he  was  discouraged  by  indifference.  One  dignified  ad- 
herent, indeed,  he  found  in  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ; 
and  one  more  in  a  woman — possibly  a  Jewess — whose 
very  name  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  Athens  he  founded  no 
church,  to  Athens  he  wrote  no  epistle,  and  in  Athens, 
often  as  he  passed  its  neighbourhood,  he  never  set  foot 
again.  St.  Luke  has  no  pompous  falsehoods  to  tell 
us.  St.  Paul  was  despised  and  ridiculed,  and  he  does 
not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  represent  it  otherwise  ; 
St.  Paul's  speech,  so  far  as  any  immediate  effects  were 
concerned,  was  an  all  but  total  failure,  and  St.  Luke 
does  not  conceal  its  ineffectiveness. 

And  yet  his  visit  was  not  in  vain.  It  had  been  to 
him  a  very  sad  one.  Even  when  Timotheus  had  come 
to  cheer  his  depression  and  brighten  his  solitude,  he 
felt  so  deep  a  yearning  for  his  true  and  tried  converts 
at  Thessalonica,  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  sent  him  back  to  support  and  comfort  that 
struggling  Church.  He  left  Athens  as  he  had  lived  in 
it,  a  despised  and  lonely  man.  And  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  his  visit  was  not  in  vain.  Little  did  those  philo- 
sophers, in  their  self-satisfied  superiority,  suppose  that 
the  trivial  incident  in  which  they  had  condescended  to 
take  part  was  for  them  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Xerxes  and  his  Persians  had  encamped  on  the 
Areopagus,  and  devoted  to  the  flames  the  temples  on 
the  Acropolis  on  the  very  grounds  urged  by  St.  Paul, 
"  that  the  gods  could  not  be  shut  within  walls,  and 
that  the  whole  universe  was  their  home  and  temple." 
Yet  the  sword  and  fire  of  Xerxes,  and  all  the  millions 
of  his  vast  host,  have  been  utterly  impotent  in  their 
effects,  if  we  compare  them  to  the  results  which  fol- 
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lowed  from  the  apparent  failure  of  this  poor  and  in- 
sulted tent-maker.  Of  all  who  visit  Athens,  myriads 
connect  it  with  the  name  of  Paul  who  never  so  much 
remember  that,  since  the  epoch  of  its  glory,  it  has 
been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  poets  and  conquerors  and 
kings.  They  think  not  of  Cicero,  or  Virgil,  or  Ger- 
manicus,  but  of  the  wandering  tent-maker.  In  all  his 
seeming  defeats  lay  the  hidden  geiTn  of  certain  vic- 
tory. He  founded  no  church  at  Athens,  but  there — it 
may  be  under  the  fostering  charge  of  the  converted 
Areopagite — a  church  grew  up.  In  the  next  century 
it  furnished  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  its  martyr 
bishops  and  its  eloquent  apologists.  In  the  third 
century  it  flourished  in  peace  and  purity.  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  represented  at  Nicaea,  and  the 
noble  rhetoric  of  the  two  great  Christian  friends  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  trained  in  its 
Christian  schools.  Nor  were  many  centuries  to  elapse 
ere,  unable  to  confront  the  pierced  hands  which  held  a 
wooden  Cross,  its  myriads  of  deities  had  fled  into  the 
dimness  of  outworn  creeds. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ST.      PAUL      AT      CORINTH. 

Unnoticed  as  he  had  entered  it,  St.  Paul  left  Athens. 
So  little  had  this  visit  impressed  him,  that  he  only 
once  alludes  to  it,  and  though  from  the  Acrocorin- 
thus  he  might  often  have  beheld  its  famed  Acropolis, 
he  never  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  enter  it  again. 
He  sailed  to  Corinth,  the  then  capital  of  Southern 
Greece,  which  formed  the  Roman  province  of 
Achaia.  The  poverty  of  his  condition,  the  desire  to 
waste  no  time,  the  greatness  of  his  own  infirmities, 
render  it  nearly  certain  that  he  did  not  make  his  way 
over  those  forty  miles  of  road  which  separate  Athens 
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from  Corinth,  and  which  would  have  led  him  through 
Eleusis  and  Megara,  but  that  he  sailed  direct,  in 
about  five  hours,  across  the  Saronic  bay,  and  dropped 
anchor  under  the  low  green  hills  and  pinewoods  of 
Cenchreae.  Thence  he  made  his  way  on  foot  along  the 
valley  of  Hexamili,  a  distance  of  some  eight  miles,  to 
the  city  nestling  under  the  huge  mass  of  its  rocky 
citadel.  Under  the  shadow  of  that  Acrocorinthus, 
which  darkened  alternately  its  double  seas,  it  was 
destined  that  St.  Paul  should  spend  nearly  two  busy 
years  of  his  eventful  life. 

It  was  not  the  ancient  Corinth  that  he  was  now  en- 
tering, but  Colonia  Julia,  or  Laus  Juli  Corinthus, 
which  had  risen  out  of  the  desolate  ruins  of  the  older 
city.  When  the  Hegemony  had  passed  from  Sparta 
and  Athens,  Corinth  occupied  their  place,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  Achaean  league  she  was  regarded  as  the 
light  and  glory  of  Greece.  Flaminius,  when  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae  had  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Philip, 
proclaimed  at  Corinth  the  independence  of  Hellas. 
But  when  the  city  was  taken  by  L.  Mummius,  B.C. 
146,  its  inhabitants  had  been  massacred,  its  treasures 
carried  off  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and 
the  city  itself  devastated  and  destroyed.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  it  lay  in  total  ruin,  and  then  Julius  Caesar, 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  and  importance  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  desiring  to  call  attention  to  the  goddess  for 
whose  worship  it  had  been  famous,  and  whose  descen- 
dant he  professed  to  be,  rebuilt  it  from  its  foundations, 
and  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  veterans  and  freed- 
men. 

It  sprang  almost  instantly  into  fame  and  wealth. 
Standing  on  the  bridge  of  the  double  sea,  its  two 
harbours — Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  and  Cen- 
chreae on  the  Saronic  Gulf — instantly  attracted  the 
commerce  of  the  east  and  west.  The  Diolkos,  or 
land-channel,  over  which  ships  could  be  dragged 
across   the   Isthmus,   was   in   constant  use,    because  it 
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saved    voyagers    from    the    circumnavigation   of   the 
dreaded  promontory  of  Malea.     Jews  with  a  keen  eye 
to  the  profits  of  merchandise,  Greeks  attracted  by  the 
reputation    of   the    site    and    the    glory    of    the    great 
Isthmian    games,    flocked    to    the    protection    of    the 
Roman   colony.      The   classic   antiquities  found   amid 
the  dehris  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  successful  imi- 
tations  to   which   they   led,    were   among   the   earliest 
branches  of  the  trade  of  the  town.     Splendid  buildings, 
enriched  with  ancient  pillars  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  soon  began  to  rise 
side    by    side    with    the    wretched    huts    of   wood    and 
straw  which  sheltered  the  mass  of  the  poorer  popula- 
tion.    Commerce  became  more  and  more  active.     Ob- 
jects  of  luxury   soon   found   their  way  to  the   marts, 
which  were   visited   by   every   nation    of  the   civilised 
world.     With  riches  came  superficial  refinement  and 
literary  tastes.     The  life  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
was  marked  by  self-indulgence  and  intellectual  rest- 
lessness, and  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  down  to  the 
slaves,   were   more  or  less   affected  by  the  prevailing 
tendency.       Corinth    was     the    Vanity     Fair     of    the 
Roman  Empire,  at  once  the  London  and  the  Paris  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ. 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  this  mongrel  and  hetero- 
geneous population  of  Greek  adventurers  and  Roman 
bourgeois,  with  a  tainting  infusion  of  Phoenicians — 
this  mass  of  Jews,  ex-soldiers,  philosophers,  mer- 
chants, sailors,  freedmen,  slaves,  tradespeople,  huck- 
sters, and  agents  of  every  form  of  vice — that  the  toil- 
worn  Jewish  wanderer  made  his  way.  Yet  this  was 
the  city  from  which  and  to  whose  inhabitants  he  was 
to  write  those  memorable  letters  which  were  to  in- 
fluence the  latest  history  of  the  world.  How  little  we 
understand  what  is  going  on  around  us  !  How  little 
did  the  wealthy  magnates  of  Corinth  suspect  that  the 
main  historic  significance  of  their  city  during  this 
epoch  would  be  centred  in  the  disputes  conducted  in 
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a  petty  synagogue,  and  the  thoughts  written  in  a 
tent-maker's  cell  by  that  bent  and  weary  Jew,  so  soli- 
tary and  so  wretched  !  How  true  it  is  that  the  living 
world    often   knows  nothing   of   its   greatest   men ! 

For  when  we  turn  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  and  Corinthians,  and  trace  the  emotions  which 
during  this  period  agitated  the  mind  of  the  Apostle, 
we  find  him  still  suffering  from  weakness  (i  Cor.  ii.  3) 
and  anxiety,  from  outward  opposition  and  inward 
agonies.  He  reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  he  had 
prepared  them  for  his  tribulations  and  their  own, 
and  speaks  touchingly  of  the  comfort  which  he  had 
received  from  the  news  of  their  faith  in  the  midst 
of  his  afflictions  (i  Thess.  iii.  4,  7). 

All  his  interest  lay  in  those  crowded  streets  and 
in  the  varied  human  surroundings  of  his  daily  life. 
How  deeply  he  was  impressed  by  these  may  be  seen 
in  the  Corinthian  Epistles.  His  illustrations  are 
there  chiefly  drawn  from  Gentile  customs — the  wild- 
beast  fights,  which  Athens  would  never  admit  while 
she  had  an  Altar  to  Pity  ;  the  lovely  stadium,  in  which 
he  had  looked  with  sympathy  on  the  grace  and 
strength  and  swiftness  of  many  a  youthful  athlete  ; 
the  race  and  the  boxing-matches,  the  insulting  vanity 
of  Roman  triumph,  the  long  hair  of  effeminate  dan- 
dies, the  shows  of  the  theatre,  the  fading  garland  of 
Isthmian  pine. 

But  there  was  one  characteristic  of  heathen  life 
which  would  come  home  to  him  at  Corinth  with 
overwhelming  force,  and  fill  his  pure  soul  with  in- 
finite pain.  It  was  the  gross  immorality  of  a  city 
conspicuous  for  its  depravity  even  amid  the  depraved 
cities  of  a  dying  heathenism.  Its  very  name  had 
become  a  synonym  for  reckless  debauchery.  This 
abysmal  profligacy  of  Corinth  was  due  partly  to  the 
influx  of  sailors,  who  made  it  a  trysting-place  for  the 
vices  of  every  land,  and  partly  to  the  vast  numerical 
superiority  of  the  slaves,  of  which,  two  centuries  later, 
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the  city  was  said  to  contain  many  myriads.  And  so 
far  from  acting  as  a  check  upon  this  headlong  im- 
morality, religion  had  there  taken  under  its  imme- 
diate protection  the  very  pollutions  which  it  was  its 
highest  function  to  suppress.  A  thousand  Hiero- 
douloi  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Impurity 
in  the  infamous  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  The 
Lais  of  old  days,  whose  tomb  at  Corinth  had  been 
marked  by  a  sphinx  with  a  human  head  between 
her  claws,  had  many  shameless  and  rapacious  repre- 
sentatives. East  and  west  mingled  their  dregs  of 
foulness  in  the  new  Gomorrah  of  classic  culture,  and 
the  orgies  of  the  Paphian  goddess  were  as  notorious 
as  those  of  Isis  or  of  Asherah.  It  was  from  this  city 
and  amid  its  abandoned  proletariate  that  the  Apostle 
dictated  his  frightful  sketch  of  Paganism  (Rom.  i. 
21-32).  It  was  to  the  converts  of  this  city  that  he 
addressed  most  frequently,  and  with  most  solemn 
warning  and  burning  indignation,  his  stern  prohibi- 
tions of  sensual  crime.  It  is  of  this  city  that  we 
hear  the  sorrowful  admission  that  in  the  world  of 
heathendom  a  pure  life  and  an  honest  life  was  a 
thing  well-nigh  unknown  (i  Cor.  v.  9-10).  All  sins  are 
bound  together  by  subtle  links  of  affinity.  Impurity 
was  by  no  means  the  only  vice  for  which  Corinth 
was  notorious.  It  was  a  city  of  drunkards  ;  it  was  a 
city  of  extortioners  and  cheats.  But  the  worse  the 
city,  the  deeper  was  the  need  for  his  labours,  and 
the  greater  was  the  probability  that  many  in  it  would 
be  yearning  for  delivery  from  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

In  such  a  place  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  St.  Paul  should  not  only  set  an  example  abso- 
lutely blameless,  but  that  he  should  even  abstain 
from  things  which  were  perfectly  admissible,  if  they 
should  furnish  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
And  therefore,  lest  these  covetous  shopkeepers  and 
traders   should   be   able   to   charge   him  with   seeking 
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his  own  gain,  he  determined  to  accept  nothing  at  their 
hands.     There    seemed   to   be    a   fair   chance   that   he 
would  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  tent-making  in  a 
port    so    universally    frequented.     In    this    respect    he 
was  unusually  fortunate.     He  found  a  Jew  of  Pontus, 
named    Aquila,    who    worked    at   this    trade    with    his 
wife    Priscilla.     As    nothing    is    said    either    of    their 
baptism  or  their  conversion,   it  is  probable  that  they 
were  already  Christians,   and  Paul  formed  with  them 
a  lifelong  friendship,  to  which  he  owed  many  happy 
hours.     This  excellent  couple  were  at  present  living 
in  Corinth  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Claudius, 
expelling    all    Jews    from    Rome.     Tyrannous    as    the 
measure  was,  it  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  and  prob- 
ably caused. but  little  inconvenience  to   these  exiles, 
because  the  nature  of  their  trade  seems  to  have  made 
it   desirable  for   them   to   move   from   place   to   place. 
At  Corinth,  as  subsequently  at  Ephesus,  Paul  worked 
in  their  employ,   and  shared  in  their  profits.     These 
profits,    unhappily,    were    scanty.     It  was    a    time    of 
general  pressure,  and  though  the  Apostle  toiled  night 
and   day,    all   his   exertions  were   unable   to   keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  (2  Cor.   xi.   9;    i   Cor.   iv.    ii^    12; 
ix.  4).     He  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer,  even  from  the 
pangs    of   hunger,    but   not    even   when   he   was    thus 
starving  would  he  accept  assistance  from  his  Achaian 
converts.     He  had  come  to  an  absolute  determination 
that,    while    willing    to    receive    necessary    aid    from 
churches    which    loved    him,     and    which    he    loved, 
he    would    forego    at    Corinth    the    support    which    he 
considered  to   be  the  plain  right   of  an  Apostle,   lest 
any  should  say  that  he  too,  like  the  mass  of  traffickers 
around  him,  did  but  seek  his  own  gain.     Contentedly, 
therefore,   did  he  become  a  fellow-labourer  with  the 
worthy  pair  who  were  both  compatriots  and  brethren  ; 
and    even    when  he    was    working    hardest,    he    could 
still    be    giving    instruction    to    all    who    sought    him. 
But  now,   as  ever,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  furnished 
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him  with  his  chief  opportunity.  On  that  day  he  was 
always  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  his 
weekly  discourses  produced  a  deep  impression  both 
on  Jews  and  Greeks. 

But  when  the  period  of  his  solitude  was  ended  by 
the  arrival  of  Silas  from  Beroea,  and  Timotheus  from 
Thessalonica,  he  was  enabled  to  employ  a  yet  more 
intense  activity.     Not  only  did  he  find  their  presence 
a  support,   but  they  also   cheered  him  by  favourable 
intelligence,  and  brought  him  a  contribution  from  the 
Philippians  (Phil.  iv.    15  ;  2  Cor.   xi.  9),  which  allevi- 
ated   his    most    pressing    needs.     Accordingly,    their 
arrival  was  followed  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  missionary 
zeal,    and    he    bore    witness  with    a   yet   more    impas- 
sioned  earnestness   to   his   Master's    cause.        At   this 
period    his    preaching    wag    mainly    addressed    to    the 
Jews,   and    the    one    object    of   it    v/as    to    prove   from 
Scripture   the   Messiahship   of  Jesus.     But  with  them 
he   made   no   further  progress.     Crispus,    indeed,    the 
governor  of  the  synagogue,  had  been  converted  with 
all   his   house ;    and    Paul    abandoned    his    usual    rule 
by    baptising    him    with    his    own    hands.     But,    as    a 
body,    the   Jews    met   him    with    an    opposition   which 
at   last  found   expression   in   the   sort   of  language   of 
which  the  Talmud  furnishes  some  terrible  specimens 
(Acts    xviii.    6).     No    further    object   could    be    served 
by   endeavouring   to    convince    them,    and    at   last   he 
shook  off  the  dust  of  his  garments,  and  calling  them 
to   witness   that   he   was   innocent   of   their    blood,    he 
announced  that  from  that  day  he  should  preach  only 
to   the   Gentiles. 

Already  he  had  converted  some  Gentiles  of  humble 
and  probably  of  slavish  origin,  the  first  among  these 
being  the  household  of  Stephanas.  With  Crispus  and 
these  faithful  converts,  he  migrated  from  the  syna- 
gogue to  a  room  close  by,  which  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  a  proselyte  of  the  name  of  Justus.  In 
this  room  he  continued  to  preach  for  many   months. 
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The  entire  numbers  of  the  Corinthian  converts  were 
probably  small — to  be  counted  rather  by  scores  than 
by  hundreds.  This  is  certain,  because  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  met  in  a  single  room  in  the  small 
houses  of  the  ancients,  nor  could  they  have  been 
all  present  at  common  meals.  The  minute  regula- 
tions about  married  women,  widows,  and  virgins  seem 
to  show  that  the  female  element  of  the  little  congre- 
gation was  large  in  proportion  to  the  men,  and  it  was 
even  necessary  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  women  were 
not  to  teach  or  preach  among  them,  though  Priscilla 
and  Phoebe  had  been  conspicvious  for  their  services 
(Rom.  xvi.  I,  2).  And  yet,  small  as  was  the  congre- 
gation, low  as  was  the  position  of  most  of  them, 
the  method  and  the  topics  of  the  Apostle's  preaching 
had  been  adopted  with  much  anxiet}^  He  was  by  no 
means  at  home  among  these  eager,  intellectual,  dis- 
putatious, rhetoric-loving,  sophisticated  Greeks.  They 
had  none  of  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  Thessalonians, 
none  of  the  tender  sympathy  of  his  Philippians,  none 
of  the  emotional  susceptibility  of  his  Galatian  con- 
verts. They  were  more  like  the  scoffing  and  self- 
satisfied  Athenians.  At  Athens  he  had  adopted  a 
poetic  and  finished  style,  and  it  had  almost  wholly 
failed  to  make  any  deep  impression.  At  Corinth, 
accordingly,  he  adopted  a  wholly  different  method. 
Ill  and  timid,  and  so  nervous  that  he  sometimes  trem- 
bled while  addressing  them  (i  Cor.  ii.  3),  thinking, 
too,  that  he  had  little  in  the  way  of  earthly  endow- 
ment, unless  it  were  in  his  infirmities,  he  yet  de- 
liberately decided  not  to  avoid,  as  he  had  done  at 
Athens,  the  topic  of  the  Cross.  He  determined  never 
again  to  adorn  his  teaching  with  poetic  quotations 
or  persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom,  but  to  trust 
solely  to  the  simple  and  unadorned  grandeur  of  his 
message,  and  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  accompanied.  He  aimed 
at  nothing  but  the   clear^  simple   enunciation   of  the 
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doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  But  what  was  lacking 
in  formal  syllogism  or  powerful  declamation  was 
more  than  supplied  by  power  from  on  high.  Paul  had 
determined  that,  if  converts  were  won,  they  should 
be  won,  not  by  human  eloquence,  but  by  Divine  love. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  thus  trusting  in  God 
alone.  Amid  all  the  sufferings  which  marked  his 
stay  among  the  Achaians,  he  appeals  to  their  personal 
knov/ledge  that,  whatever  they  may  have  thought  or 
said  among  themselves  about  the  weakness  of  his 
words,  they  could  not  at  least  deny  the  "signs,  and 
wonders,  and  powers  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  13)  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Spirit,  were  conspicuous  in  his  acts. 

And  thus  many  Corinthians — the  Gentiles  largely 
exceeding  the  Jews  in  number — were  admitted  by  bap- 
tism into  the  Church  (Acts  xviii.  8).  The  majority  of 
them  were  of  the  lowest  rank,  yet  they  could  number 
among  them  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  such 
as  Gaius,  and  perhaps  Chloe,  and  even  Erastus, 
the  chamberlain  of  the  city.  Nor  was  it  in  Corinth 
only  that  Christians  began  to  be  converted.  Paul, 
like  Wesley,  "regarded  all  the  world  as  his  parish," 
and  it  is  little  likely  that  his  restless  zeal  would  have 
made  him  stay  for  nearly  two  years  within  the  city 
walls.  We  know  that  there  was  a  church  at  Cen- 
chreae  whose  deaconess  afterwards  "  carried  under  the 
folds  of  her  robe  the  whole  future  of  Christian  the- 
ology "  ;  and  saints  were  scattered  in  small  communi- 
ties throughout  all  Achaia. 

And  yet,  though  God  was  thus  giving  the  increase, 
the  very  vicinity  of  the  synagogue  to  the  house  of 
Justus  must  have  caused  frequent  and  painful  col- 
lisions between  the  Jews  and  the  little  Christian 
community.  Among  all  the  sorrows  to  which  St. 
Paul  alludes  whenever  he  refers  to  this  long  stay  at 
Corinth,  there  is  none  that  finds  more  bitter  expression 
that  his  complaint  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
speaks  of  them  to  the  Thessaloniaj:is  in  words  of  un- 
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usual  exasperation,  saying  that  they  pleased  not  God, 
and  were  contrary  to  all  men,  and  that  by  their  at- 
tempts to  hinder  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  of  the 
Christ  whom  they  had  murdered,  they  had  now  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  sins  (i  Thess.  ii.  14-16). 
The  rupture  was  open  and  decisive.  If  they  had  ex- 
communicated him,  and  he  was  filled  with  such  anger 
and  despair  when  he  thought  of  them,  it  is  certain 
that  the  struggle  between  them  must  have  been  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  peril.  This  might 
even  have  ended  in  Paul's  withdrawal  to  new  fields 
of  labour  in  utter  despondency  but  for  the  support 
which  again,  as  often  at  his  utmost  need,  he  received 
from  a  heavenly  vision.  The  Lord  whom  he  had  seen 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  appeared  to  him  at  night, 
and  said  to  him  :  "  Fear  not,  but  speak,  and  hold  not 
thy  peace ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall 
set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee  ;  for  I  have  much  people  in 
this  city." 

But  at  last  the  contest  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians  came  to  a  head.  The  Proconsul  of  Achaia 
ended  his  term  of  office,  and  the  Proconsul  appointed 
by  the  emperor  was  Marcus  Annseus  Novatus,  who, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  friendly  rhetorician 
Lucius  Junius  Gallio,  had  taken  the  name  of  Lucius 
Junius  Annaeus  Gallio,  by  which  he  is  generally 
known.  Very  different  was  the  estimate  of  Gallio  by 
his  contemporaries  from  the  mistaken  one  which  has 
made  his  name  proverbial  for  indifferentism  in  the 
Christian  world.  To  the  friends  among  whom  he 
habitually  moved  he  was  the  most  genial,  the  most 
lovable  of  men.  The  brother  of  Seneca,  and  the 
uncle  of  Lucan,  he  was  the  most  universallv  popular 
member  of  that  distinguished  family.  He  was  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  that  light  and  sweetness  which 
are  signs  of  the  utmost  refinement,  and  "the  sweet 
Gallio  "  is  the  epithet  by  which  he  alone  of  the  ancients 
is    constantly    designated.     "  No    mortal    man    is    so 
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sweet  to  any  single  person  as  he  is  to  all  mankind," 
wrote  Seneca  of  him.  "Even  those  who  love  my 
brother  Gallio  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  power  yet 
do  not  love  him  enough,"  he  says  in  another  place. 
He  was  the  very  flower  of  pagan  courtesy  and  pagan 
culture. 

Such  was  the  man  on  whose  decision  the  fortunes 
of  Paul  were  to  depend.  Whoever  the  former  Pro- 
consul had  been,  he  had  not  been  one  with  whom  the 
Jews  could  venture  to  trifle,  nor  had  they  once  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  their  opponent  by  handing  him 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  But  now  that  a  new  Pro- 
consul had  arrived,  who  was  perhaps  unfamiliar  with 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  whose  desire  for  popu- 
larity at  the  beginning  of  his  government  might  have 
made  him  complaisant  to  prosperous  Jews,  they 
thought  that  they  could  with  impunity  excite  a  tumult. 
They  rose  in  a  body,  seized  Paul,  and  dragged  him 
before  the  Proconsul.  It  was  evident  that  they  had 
presumed  on  his  probable  inexperience,  and  on  his 
reputation  for  mildness ;  and,  with  all  the  turbulent 
clamour  of  their  race,  they  charged  Paul  with  "per- 
suading men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  Law." 
Though  Claudius  had  expelled  them  from  Rome,  their 
religion  was  a  religio  licita — i.e.  it  was  licensed  by  the 
State;  but  the  religion  of  "this  fellow,"  they  urged, 
was  not  Judaism  at  all — it  was  a  spurious  counterfeit 
of  Judaism,  which  had  become  a  religio  illicita  by 
running  counter  to  its  Mosaic  Law.  Such  was 
the  charge  urged  by  a  hubbub  of  voices,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  had  become  intelligible,  Paul  Vv^as  on  the 
point  of  making  his  defence.  But  Gallio  was  not 
going  to  trouble  himself  by  listening  to  any  defence. 
He  took  no  notice  whatever  of  Paul,  and,  disregard- 
ing him  as  completely  as  though  he  had  been  non- 
existent, replied  to  the  Jews  by  a  contemptuous  dis- 
missal of  them  and  their  charge.  With  a  thorough 
knowledge  of,   and  respect  for,   the  established  laws, 
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but  with  a  genuinely  Roman  indifference  for  con- 
ciliatory language,  and  a  more  than  Roman  haughti- 
ness of  demeanour  towards  a  people  whom,  like  his 
brother,  he  probably  despised  and  detested,  he 
stopped  the  proceedings  with  the  remark  that  their 
accusation  against  St.  Paul,  as  a  violator  of  any  law, 
Mosaic  or  otherwise,  which  he  could  recognise,  was 
utterly  baseless.  "  Had  this  been  a  matter  of  civil 
wrong  or  moral  outrage  it  would  have  been  but  right 
for  me  to  put  up  with  you,  and  listen  to  these 
charges  of  yours  ;  but  if  it  be  a  number  of  questions 
about  an  opinion,  and  about  mere  names,  and  your 
law,  see  to  it  yourselves  ;  for  a  judge  of  these  matters 
I  do  not  choose  to  be."  Having  thus,  as  we  should 
say,  quashed  the  indictment,  "my  Lord  Gallio  " 
ordered  his  lictors  to  clear  the  court.  We  may  be 
sure  they  made  short  vv^ork  of  ejecting  the  frustrated 
but  muttering  mob,  on  whose  disappointed  malignity 
he  must  have  been  looking  down  from  his  lofty 
tribunal  with  undisguised  contempt. 

But  the  scene  did  not  end  here.  The  volatile 
Greeks,  though  they  had  not  dared  to  interfere  until 
the  decision  of  the  Proconsul  had  been  announced, 
were  now  keenly  delighted  to  see  how  completely  the 
malice  of  the  Jews  had  been  foiled ;  and  since  the 
highest  authority  had  pronounced  the  charge  against 
St.  Paul  to  be  frivolous,  they  seized  the  opportunity 
of  executing  a  little  Lynch  law.  The  ringleader  of  the 
Jewish  faction  had  been  a  certain  Sosthenes,  who  may 
have  succeeded  Crispus  in  the  function  of  Ruler  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  whose  zeal  may  have  been  all  the 
more  violently  stimulated  by  the  defection  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Whether  the  Corinthians  knew  that  St. 
Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  or  not,  they  must  at  least 
have  been  aware  that  he  had  separated  from  the  syna- 
gogue, and  that  many  Gentiles  espoused  his  views. 
They  thought  it  intolerable  that  Jews  should  try  to 
trump  up  charges  against  one  who  in  some  measure 
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belonged  to  themselves.  Accordingly  they  seized 
Sosthenes,  and  gave  him  a  beating  in  the  actual 
basilica  in  front  of  the  tribunal,  and  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  Proconsul.  An  ancient  gloss  says  that  he 
pretended  not  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  but  the 
text  implies  that  he  looked  on  at  the  entire  proceed- 
ing with  unfeigned  indifference.  So  long  as  they 
were  not  guilty  of  any  serious  infraction  of  the  peace, 
it  was  nothing  to  him  how  they  amused  themselves. 
He  had  been  familiar  with  similar  disturbances  in 
Rome.  The  Jews  were  everywhere  a  turbulent,  fanati- 
cal race.  What  was  it  to  him  if  the  Greek  gamins 
liked  to  inflict  a  little  richly-deserved  castigation  ? 
They  would  be  more  likely  (he  thought)  to  keep  order 
in  future,  and  less  likely  to  trouble  him  again  with 
their  meanness  and  their  malevolence,  their  riots 
and  their   rancours. 

But  the  superficiality  which  judges  only  by  exter- 
nals always  brings  its  own  retribution.  It  forms  its 
judgment  on  trivial  accidents,  and  ignores  eternal 
realities.  The  haughty,  distinguished,  and  cultivated 
Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca,  Proconsul  of  Achaia,  the 
most  popular  man  and  the  most  eminent  litterateur  of 
his  day,  would  have  been  to  the  last  degree  amazed 
had  anyone  told  him  that  so  paltry  an  occurrence 
would  be  for  ever  recorded  in  history  ;  that  it  would 
be  the  only  scene  in  his  life  in  which  posterity 
would  feel  a  moment's  interest  ;  that  he  would  owe 
to  it  any  immortality  he  possesses  ;  that  he  would  for 
all  time  be  mainly  judged  of  by  the  glimpse  we  get 
of  him  on  that  particular  morning  ;  that  for  all  future 
ages  that  bent,  ophthalmic,  nervous,  unknown  Jew, 
against  whom  all  other  Jews  seemed  for  some  incon- 
ceivably foolish  reason  to  be  so  infuriated,  would 
be  regarded  as  transcendently  more  important  than 
his  deified  Emperors  and  immortal  Stoics  ;  that  the 
"parcel  of  questions"  about  a  mere  opinion,  and 
names,  and  a  matter  of  Jewish  law,  which  he  had  so 
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disdainfully  refused  to  hear,  should  hereafter  become 
the  most  prominent  of  all  questions  to  the  whole 
civilised   world. 

And  Paul  may  have  suspected  many  of  these  facts 
as  little  as  "the  sweet  Gallio  "  did.  Sick  at  heart  with 
this  fresh  outrage,  and  perhaps  musing  sadly  on  the 
utterance  of  his  Master  that  He  came  not  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword,  he  made  his  way  back 
from  the  hema  of  the  great  Proconsul  to  the  little 
congregation  in  the  room  of  Justus,  or  to  his  lodging 
in  the  squalid  shop  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE    THESSALONIANS. 

At  some  period  during  his  stay  in  Corinth,  and  prob- 
ably before  his  arrest  by  the  Jews  early  in  the  year 
53,  or  at  the  close  of  A.D.  52,  an  event  had  taken 
place  of  immense  significance  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  had 
written  to  the  Thessalonians  a  letter  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  first  he  wrote  to  any  Christian 
Church,  and  which  certainly  is  the  earliest  of  those 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  He  had  begun,  therefore, 
that  new  form  of  activity  which  has  produced  effects 
so  memorable  to  all  generations  of  the  Christian 
world. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Paul  had  left  Timotheus 
in  Macedonia,  had  been  joined  by  him  in  Athens,  and 
had  once  more  parted  from  him,  though  with  deep 
reluctance  and  at  great  self-sacrifice,  because  his 
heart  yearned  for  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  he 
had  been  twice  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  ear- 
nest desire  to  visit  them  once  more.  After  doing  all 
that  he  could  to  comfort  and  support  them  in  their 
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many  trials,  Timotheus  had  returned,  in  company 
with  Silas,  to  Corinth,  and  doubtless  there  the  Apostle 
had  talked  with  them  long  and  earnestly  about  the 
friends  and  brethren  who  had  been  won  to  Christ 
in  the  Macedonian  city.  There  was  deep  cause  for 
thankfulness  in  their  general  condition,  but  there  was 
some  need  for  advice  and  consolation.  Paul  could 
not  send  Timothy  again.  There  was  other  work  to 
be  done.  Other  Churches  required  his  own  personal 
services.  Nor  could  he  spare  the  companions  of  his 
toils  in  tJie  midst  of  a  city  which  demanded  his  whole 
energy  and  strength.  But  since  he  could  neither  come 
to  the  Thessalonians  himself,  nor  send  them  back  his 
truest  and  dearest  fellow-workers,  he  would  at  least 
write  to  them,  and  let  his  letter  supply,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  void  created  by  his  absence.  It  was  a 
very  happy  Providence  which  inspired  him  with  this 
thought.  It  would  come  quite  naturally  to  him,  be- 
cause it  had  been  a  custom  in  all  ages  for  Jewish 
communities  to  correspond  with  each  other  by  means 
of  travelling  deputations,  and  because  the  prodigious 
development  of  intercourse  between  the  chief  cities 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  rendered  it  easy  to 
send  one  or  other  of  the  brethren  as  the  bearer 
of  his  missives.  And  epistolary  correspondence 
was  the  very  form  which  was  of  all  others  the 
best  adapted  to  the  Apostle's  individuality.  It  could 
be  taken  up  or  dropped  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion  or  the  feelings  of  the  writer.  It  per- 
mitted of  a  freedom  of  expression  which  was  far 
more  intense  and  far  more  natural  to  the  Apostle  than 
the  regular  syllogisms  and  rounded  periods  of  a  book. 
It  admitted  something  of  the  tenderness  and  some- 
thing of  the  familiarity  of  personal  intercourse.  Into 
no  other  literary  form  could  he  have  infused  that  in- 
tensity which  made  a  Christian  scholar  truly  say  of 
him  that  he  alone  of  writers  seems  to  have  written, 
not  with  fingers  and  pen  and  ink,   but  with  his  very 
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heart ;  which  made  Jerome  say  that  in  his  writings 
the  words  were  all  so  many  thunders  ;  which  made 
Luther  say  that  his  expressions  were  like  living  crea- 
tures with  hands  and  feet. 

The  theological  importance  of  this  consideration  is 
immense  and  has,  to  the  deep  injury  of  the  Church, 
been  too  much  neglected.  Theologians  have  treated 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  as  though  he  wrote  every 
word  with  the  scrupulous  precision  of  a  school-man, 
with  the  rigid  formality  of  a  philosophic  dogmatist. 
His  Epistles  as  a  whole  resist  this  impossible  and 
injurious  method  of  dealing  with  them  as  absolutely 
as  does  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  epistolary 
form  is  eminently  spontaneous,  personal,  flexible, 
emotional.  A  dictated  epistle  is  like  a  conversation 
taken  down  in  shorthand.  In  one  word,  it  best  en- 
abled Paul  to  be  himself,  and  to  recall  most  vividly 
to  the  minds  of  his  spiritual  children  the  tender, 
suffering,  inspired  teacher  who  had  first  won  them 
to  become  imitators  of  himself  and  of  the  Lord. 

And  one  cause  of  this  vivid  freshness  of  style  which 
he  imparted  to  his  Epistles  was  the  fact  that  they 
were,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  not  deeply  pre- 
meditated, but  that  they  came  fresh  and  burning 
from  the  heart  in  all  the  passionate  sincerity  of  its 
most  immediate  feelings.  He  would  even  write  a 
letter  in  the  glow  of  excited  feeling,  and  then  wait 
with  intense  anxiety  for  news  of  the  manner  of  its 
reception,  half  regretting,  or  more  than  half  regretting, 
that  he  had  ever  sent  it  (2  Cor.  vii.  8).  Had  he 
written  more  formally  he  would  never  have  moved 
as  he  has  moved  the  heart  of  the  world.  Take  away 
from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  traces  of  passion, 
the  personal  details — those  marks  of  his  own  per- 
sonality on  every  page  which  have  been  ignorantly 
and  absurdly  characterised  as  intense  egotism — and 
they  would  never  have  been,  as  they  are,  next  to  the 
four     Gospels,     the     most     cherished     text-books     of 
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Christian  faith.  We  cannot  but  love  a  man  whose 
absolute  sincerity  enables  us  to  feel  the  very  beatings 
of  his  heart ;  who  will,  if  need  be,  seize  his  pen  with 
a  burst  of  tears  to  speak  out  the  very  thing  he 
thinks  ;  who,  in  the  accents  of  utter  truthfulness  alike 
to  friend  and  to  enemy,  can  argue,  and  denounce,  and 
expose,  and  plead,  and  pity,  and  forgive  ;  to  whose 
triumphant  faith  and  transcendant  influence  has  been 
due  in  no  small  measure  that  fearless  and  glad  en- 
thusiasm which  pervaded  the  life  of  the  early  Church. 

And  thus,  when  Timothy  had  told  him  all  that  he 
had  observed  among  the  brethren  of  Thessalonica, 
we  may  feel  quite  sure  that,  while  his  heart  was  full 
of  fresh  solicitude,  he  would  write  to  guide  and  com- 
fort them,  and  that  many  days  avouM  not  elapse 
before  he  had  dictated  the  opening  words:  — 

"  Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus  to  the  Church 
of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  to  you,  and  peace  [from 
God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ]." 

This  opening  address  is  in  itself  an  interesting 
illustration  of  St.  Paul's  character.  Though  his  letters 
are  absolutely  his  own,  yet  with  that  shrinking  from 
personal  prominence  which  we  often  trace  in  him,  he 
associates  with  himself  in  the, introduction  not  only 
the  dignified  Silas,  but  even  the  youthful  Timothy  ; 
and  in  these  his  earlier,  though  not  in  his  later  Epis- 
tles, constantly  uses  "we"  for  "L"  By  "we"  he 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  words  are  conjointly 
those  of  his  two  fellow-labourers,  since  he  adopts  the 
expression  even  when  he  can  only  be  speaking  of  his 
individual  self ;  but  he  is  actuated  by  that  sort  of 
modesty  traceable  in  the  language  and  literature 
of  all  nations,  which  dislikes  the  needlessly  fre- 
quent prominence  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  In 
his  letters  to  all  other  Churches,  except  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  to  whom  the  designation  was  needless,  he  calls 
himself   Paul    an   Apostle,    but   he    does   not   use  the 
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title  directly  to  the  Thessalonians,  because  his  claim 
to  it  in  its  more  special  sense  had  not  yet  been  chal- 
lenged by  insidious  Judaisers.  In  his  five  earlier 
Epistles  he  always  addresses  "the  Church";  in  his 
later  Epistles  "the  Saints,"  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  clear ;  but  to  all  Churches  alike  he  repeats 
this  opening  salutation,  "Grace  and  peace."  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  remarkable  blending  of  the  salutations 
of  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  with  their  predominant 
ideals  of  calm  and  brightness.  The  solemn  greeting 
of  the  Jew  was  Shalom,  "  Peace  be  to  you  " ;  the 
lighter  greeting  of  the  Greek  was  x'^'-P^ <■'-',  "  Rejoice  "  ; 
the  Church  of  Christ  not  only  combined  the  two  salu- 
tations, but  infused  into  both  a  deeper  and  more 
spiritual    significance. 

After  this  salutation  he  opens  his  letter  with  that 
expression  of  thankfulness  on  their  behalf  which  he 
addresses  even  to  the  Corinthians,  whose  deeds  were 
so  sad  a  contrast  to  their  ideal  title  of  saints,  and 
which  is  never  wanting,  except  in  the  burning  letter 
to  the  apostatising  Galatians.  It  was  no  mere  in- 
sincere compliment  or  rhetorical  artifice.  Those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  however  much  they  might  sink  below 
their  true  ideal,  were  still  converts,  were  a  Church, 
were  saints,  were  brethren.  There  might  be  weak, 
there  might  be  sinful  members  among  them,  but  as 
a  body  they  were  washed  and  sanctified  and  justified, 
and  the  life  of  even  those  who  were  unworthy  of  their 
high  vocation  yet  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to 
the  lives  of  the  heathen  around  them.  But  the  ex- 
pression of  thankfulnes  on  behalf  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians is  peculiarly  full  and  earnest.  It  is  an  over- 
flow of  heart-felt  gratitude,  as  indeed  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  letter  is  its  sweetness.  St.  Paul 
tells  them  that  he  is  always  giving  thanks  to  God 
■for  them  all,  mentioning  them  in  his  prayers,  filled 
with  the  ever-present  memory  of  the  activity  of  their 
faith,  the  energy  of  their  love,   the  patience  of  their 
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hope.  He  reminds  them  of  the  power  and  fulness  and 
spiritual  unction  which  had  accompanied  his  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  how  they  had  become 
imitators  of  him  and  of  Christ  with  such  spiritual 
gladness  in  the  midst  of  such  deep  affliction  that 
they  had  become  models  to  all  the  Churches  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece,  and  their  faith  had 
been  as  a  trumpet-blast  through  all  the  jNIediterranean 
coasts.  So  universally  was  their  belief  in  God  known 
and  spread  abroad,  that  there  was  no  need  for  St. 
Paul  or  his  companions  to  tell  how  they  had  worked 
at  Thessalonica,  because  every  one  had  heard  of 
their  conversion  from  idolatry  to  belief  in  the  very 
and  living  God,  and  to  the  waiting  for  the  return  of 
that  risen  Saviour  who  delivereth  us  from  the  coming 
wrath. 

He  appeals  to  them,  therefore,  as  to  unimpeachable 
witnesses  of  the  earnestness  of  his  visit  to  them,  and 
of  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  faced  the  dangers 
of  Thessalonica,  after  such  recent  and  painful  ex- 
perience of  the  outrages  of  Philippi.  It  has  been  evi- 
dent, even  through  these  opening  sentences  of  thanks- 
giving, that  there  is  in  his  words  an  undercurrent  of 
allusion  to  some  who  would,  if  they  could,  have 
given  a  very  different  account  of  his  conduct  and 
motives.  These  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  character  and  behaviour  of  Paul  and  his 
two  fellow-missionaries  would  have  been  needless 
if  they  had  never  been  impugned.  But  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  alike  the  Jews  in  their 
eagerness  to  win  back  the  few  members  of  the  syna- 
gogue who  had  joined  the  brethren,  and  the  Gentiles, 
vexed  at  the  silent  rebuke  against  their  own  sins, 
would  whisper  calumnies  about  the  new  teachers,  and 
try  to  infuse  into  others  their  own  suspicions.  Now 
there  were  some  charges  and  attacks  w'hich,  in  after 
days,  as  we  shall  see,  filled  Paul  with  bitter  indigna- 
tion ;   but   insinuations   of   this   nature   he   can    afford 
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to  answer  very  calmly.  Such  calumnies  were  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  harmful  ;  such  innuendos  too  malevo- 
lent to  be  believed.  In  order  to  disprove  them  he  had 
but  to  appeal  at  once  to  notorious  facts  ;  and,  indeed, 
no  elaborate  disproof  was  needed,  for  his  Thessalonian 
friends  knew,  and  God  was  witness,  that  there  had 
been  no  deceit,  no  uncleanness,  no  base  motives,  no 
secret  avarice,  no  desire  to  win  favour,  no  fawning 
flattery  in  the  exhortations  of  the  missionaries.  The 
brethren  knew  that  while  they  were  preaching  they 
regarded  their  mission  as  a  glorious  privilege  ;  and 
because  their  one  desire  was  to  please  God,  they  en- 
dured and  laboured  night  and  day  to  win  their  own 
bread,  setting  blameless  examples  of  holiness  towards 
God,  and  righteousness  towards  men,  and  all  the  while 
exhorting  their  followers  one  by  one  to  live  lives 
worthy  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom  of  His  Christ. 

And  this  was  why,  thank  God,  the  Thessalonians 
had  accepted  their  preaching  for  what  it  was — a  divine 
and  not  a  human  message  ;  and  had  borne  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  their  Gentile  neighbours  with  the  same 
exemplary  courage  as  the  Churches  of  Judaea,  who 
in  like  manner  had  been  persecuted  by  the  Jews. 
And  here  Paul,  as  he  so  constantly  does,  goes  off  at 
a  word.''''  The  mere  incidental  mention  of  Jews  makes 
him.  digress  to  denounce  them,  writing  as  he  did 
in  the  very  heat  of  those  conflicts  which  ended  in  his 
indignant  withdrawal  from  their  synagogue  at 
Corinth,  and  recalling  the  manner  in  which  these  mur- 
derers of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Prophets  chased  him 
from  city  to  city,  and  tried  to  prevent  his  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.  And  it  is  thus,  he  says,  that  they 
are  always  filling  up  the  measure  of  guilt,  and  the 
wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  end — potentially  over- 
took them — in  that  sudden  consummation  of  their 
sins.  Their  very  sin,  he  seems  to  say,  in  hindering 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  was  itself  their 
punishment ;    their    wrath    against    Christ    was   God's 
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wrath  against  them  ;  their  dementation  would  be,  and 
was,  their  doom. 

And  having  been  thus  diverted  by  his  feeling  of 
indignation  against  them  from  the  topic  of  self- 
defence,  he  goes  on  to  tell  them  that  regarding  them 
as  his  glory  and  joy  and  crown  of  boasting  at  the 
coming  of  Christ — feeling,  in  his  absence  from  them, 
like  a  father  bereaved  of  his  children — he  had  twice 
purposed  to  come  to  them,  and  had  twice  been  hin- 
dered by  Satan.  He  had,  however,  done  the  next  best 
thing  he  could.  He  had  parted  from  Timothy  in 
Athens,  and  sent  him  to  prevent  them  from  succumb- 
ing to  those  fierce  afflictions,  of  the  certainties  of 
which  they  had  been  faithfully  forewarned ;  and  to 
ascertain  their  faith,  as  shown  by  the  dubious  result 
of  too  definite  temptations.  When  Timothy  rejoined 
him  at  Corinth,  the  news  which  he  had  brought  back 
was  so  reassuring  that  it  had  cheered  the  Apostle 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  heavy  afflictions,  and  been 
to  him  like  a  fresh  spring  of  life.  No  thanks  to  God 
could  be  too  hearty  for  this  blessing,  and  it  added 
intensity  to  his  prayer  that  God  would  yet  enable  him 
to  come  and  see  them,  and  to  perfect  all  deficiencies 
of  their  faith.  He  concludes  this  historic  or  personal 
section  of  his  Epistle  with  the  fervent  prayer  that 
God  would  deepen  the  spirit  of  love  Avhich  already 
prevailed  among  them,  and  so  enable  them  to  stand 
before  Him  in  blameless  holiness  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  His  saints. 

From  these  earnest  and  loving  messages  he  turns 
to  the  practical  part  of  his  letter.  He  beseeches  and 
exhorts  them  not  to  be  stationary,  but  to  advance  more 
and  more  in  that  Christian  course  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  them.  And  then  he  enters  on  those 
special  injunctions  which  he  knew  to  be  most  needful. 
First  and  foremost  he  puts  the  high  virtue  of  purity  ; 
and  the  next  Christian  virtue  of  which  he  speaks  is 
brotherly  love.     He  feels  it  unnecessary  to  do  so,  for 
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God  Himself  had  taught  them  both  to  recognise  that 
duty  and  to  put  it  in  practice,  not  only  towards  the 
members  of  their  own  Church,  but  towards  all  Mace- 
donian Christians   (i    Thess.    iv.   9,    10). 

Further,  they  should  make  it  their  ambition  to  be 
quiet,  working  with  their  own  hands,  and  not  to 
meddle  with  others,  and  not  to  rely  on  the  assistance 
of  others,  but  to  present  to  the  outer  world  a  spec- 
tacle of  honourable  and  active  independence  {vers. 
II,   12). 

And  now,  by  these  moral  exhortations,  by  thus 
recalling  them  to  the  quiet  fulfilment  of  the  personal 
duties  which  lay  nearest  at  hand,  he  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  removal  of  a  serious  doubt  which 
had  troubled  some  of  them.  Since  he  left  them 
there  had  been  deaths  in  the  little  community,  and 
these  deaths  had  been  regarded  by  some  of  the  sur- 
vivors with  a  peculiar  despondency.  They  had  been 
taught  again  and  again  to  hope  for,  to  look  unto, 
the  coming  of  Christ.  That  blessed  Presence  was 
to  be  for  them  the  solution  of  all  perplexities,  the 
righting  of  all  wrongs,  the  consolation  of  all  suffer- 
ings. What  the  hopes  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah 
had  been  to  the  Jew,  that  the  hope  of  His  return  with 
all  His  saints  was  to  the  early  Christian.  And  it  was 
natural  that  such  a  topic  should  be  prominent  in  the 
addresses  to  a  Church  which,  from  its  very  founda- 
tion, had  been,  and  for  years  continued  to  be,  pecu- 
liarly afflicted.  What,  then,  was  to  be  said  about 
those  who  had  died,  and  therefore  had  not  seen  the 
promise  of  Christ's  coming .?  Had  not  they  been 
beguiled  of  their  promise,  disappointed  in  their  hope, 
deceived,  even,  as  to  the  event  on  which  they  had 
fixed  their  faith  ?  And  if  they,  why  not  others  ?  If 
the  dead  were  thus  frustrated  in  their  expectation,  why 
might  not  the  living  be  ?  St.  Paul  has  already  given 
them  the  advice  which  would  prevent  them  from 
brooding  too  much  on  that  one  uncertain  moment  of 
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Christ's  coming.  He  has  bidden  them  be  pure,  and 
loving,  and  diligent,  and  live  their  daily  lives  in 
simple  honour  and  faithfulness.  But  Paul  does  not 
leave  his  converts  in  their  perplexity  about  their  de- 
parted friends.  He  tells  them,  in  words  which  have 
comforted  millions  of  mourners  since,  not  to  sorrow 
as  those  that  have  no  hope,  for  that  "  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which 
had  laid  asleep  by  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 
He  even  enters  into  details.  He  tells  them  "by  the 
word  of  the  Lord  "  that  death  would  practically  make 
no  difference  whatever  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  for  that  in  the  tremendous  "NOW"  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment  the  Lord  Himself  should  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  cry  of  summons,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  that  then 
the  dead  in  Christ  should  rise  first,  and  we  who  are 
alive  and  remain  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air,  and  so  be  for  ever  with  him.  "Wherefore," 
he  says,    "comfort  one   another  with   these  words." 

But  wheti  should  this  be  ? — after  what  period,  at 
what  critical  moment  1  That  was  a  question  which  he 
need  not  answer,  because  they  themselves  knew  pre- 
cisely the  only  answer  which  could  be  given,  which 
was  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  should  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  overwhelming  those  that  chose  darkness 
with  sudden  destruction.  But  they  were  not  of  the 
darkness,  but  children  of  light  ;  so  that,  however  sud- 
denly it  came,  that  day  could  not  find  them  unpre- 
pared. For  which  purpose  let  them  be  sober  and 
vigilant,  like  soldiers,  armed  with  faith  and  love  for 
a  breastplate,  and  the  hope  of  salvation  for  a  helmet  ; 
since  God  had  not  appointed  them  for  wrath,  but  to 
obtain  salvation  through  Him  who  had  died  in  order 
that  they,  whether  in  life  or  death,  might  live  with 
Him  for  ever.  The  Thessalonians  are  bidden  to 
continue  edifying  and  comforting  one  another  with 
these  words.     Did  none  of  them  ask,  "  But  what  will 
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become  of  the  Jews  ?  of  the  heathen  ?  of  the  sinners 
and  backsliders  among  ourselves  ? "  Possibly  they 
did.  But  here,  and  in  the  Romans,  and  in  the  Corin- 
thians, St.  Paul  either  did  not  anticipate  such  ques- 
tions, or  refused  to  answer  them.  Perhaps  he  had 
heard  the  admirable  Hebrew  apophthegm,  "  Learn  to 
say,  'I  do  not  know.''  "  This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
with  him  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  moral  re- 
generation, that  Avhen  he  speaks  of  it  he  will  speak  of 
it  mainly,  indeed  all  but  exclusively,  in  connexion 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  saints. 

He  ends  the  Epistle  with   moral  exhortations — all, 
doubtless,  suggested  by  the  needs  of  the  Church — of 
extraordinary    freshness,    force,    and    beauty.      There 
were  traces  of  insubordination  among  them,   and  he 
bids  them  duly  respect  and  love,  for  their  work's  sake, 
the    spiritual    labourers    and    leaders    of    their    com- 
munity,  and  to  be  at  peace  among  themselves.     He 
further  tells  them— perhaps  in  these  last  verses  especi- 
ally addressing  the  presbyters — to  warn  those  unruly 
brethren  who  would  not  obey.     There  was  desfond- 
cncy  at  work  among  them,   and  he  bids  them  "  com- 
fort the  feeble-minded,  take  the  weak  by  the  hand,  be 
patient  towards  all  men."     They  were  to  avoid  all  re- 
taliations,  and  seek  after  all  kindness.     Then  follow 
little  arrow-flights  of  inestimably  precious  exhortation. 
Was  depression  stealing  into  their  hearts  ?     Let  them 
meet  it  by  remembering  that  God's  will  for  them  in 
Christ    Jesus    was    perpetual    joy,    unceasing    prayer, 
universal    thanksgiving.      Had    there    been    any  colli- 
sions  of  practice    and   differences   of   opinion   among 
the     excited     enthusiasts     whose     absorption     in     the 
expected   return    of   Christ    left    them    neither   energy 
nor  wish  to  do  their  daily  duties,  while  it  made  them 
also  set  very  little  store  by  the  calmer  utterances  of 
moral  exhortation  ?     Then,  besides  the  exhortation  to 
peace,  and  the  noble  general  rule  to  avoid  every  kind 
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of  evil,  he  warns  them  that  they  should  neither  quench 
the  Spirit  nor  despise  prophesyings — that  is,  neither 
to  stifle  an  impassioned  inspiration  nor  to  undervalue 
a  calm  address — but  to  test  all  that  was  said  to  them, 
and  hold  fast  what  was  good. 

Then,  once  more,  with  the  affirmation  that  God's 
faithfulness  would  grant  the  prayer,  he  prays  that 
God  would  sanctify  them  wholly,  and  preserve  their 
bodies,  their  wills  and  affections,  their  inmost  souls, 
blamelessly  till  that  coming  of  the  Lord  to  which  he 
has  so  often  alluded.  He  asks  their  prayers  for  him- 
self ;  bids  them  salute  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy 
kiss  ;  adjures  them  by  the  Lord  that  his  letter  be  read 
to  the  entire  community  ;  and  so  concludes  with  his 
usual  ending,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you.  Amen."  These  last  three  verses  were 
probably  written  in  his  own  hand. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  rapture  the 
arrival  of  such  a  letter  would  be  hailed  by  a  young, 
persecuted,  and  perplexed  community  ;  how  many 
griefs  it  would  console  ;  who  many  doubts  it  would  re- 
solve ;  how  much  joy,  and  hope,  and  fresh  enthusiasm 
it  would  inspire.  It  could  not  but  have  been  delight- 
ful in  any  case  to  be  comforted  amid  the  storm  of  out- 
ward opposition,  and  to  be  inspirited  amid  the  mis- 
givings of  inward  faithlessness,  by  the  words  of  the 
beloved  teacher  whose  gospel  had  changed  the  whole 
current  of  their  lives.  It  was  much  to  feel  that,  though 
absent  from  them  in  person,  he  was  present  with  them 
in  heart ;  but  it  was  even  more  to  receive  words  which 
would  tend  to  heal  the  incipient  disagreements  of  that 
small  and  loving,  but  as  yet  half-organised  com- 
munity, and  to  hear  the  divinely  authoritative  teach- 
ing which  silenced  their  worst  fears.  And  further  than 
this,  if  the  words  of  St.  Paul  shine  so  brightly  to  us 
through  the  indurated  dust  of  our  long  familiarity, 
how  must  they  have  sparkled  for  them  in  their  fresh 
originality !     What    illimitable   hopes,    what    glorious 
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responsibilities,  what  lofty  ideals,  what  reaches  of 
morality  beyond  any  which  their  greatest  writers  had 
attained,  lay  hidden  for  them  in  those  simple  words  ! 
The  brief  Epistle  brought  home  to  them  the  glad 
truth  that  they  could  use,  for  their  daily  wear,  that 
glory  of  thought  which  had  only  been  attained  by  the 
fewest  and  greatest  spirits  of  their  nation  at  their 
rarest  moments  of  inspiration ;  and  therewith  that 
grandeur  of  life  which,  in  its  perfect  innocence  to- 
wards God  and  man,  was  even  to  these  unknown. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  Epistle  St.  Paul 
alludes  no  fewer  than  four  times  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  uses,  to  describe  it,  the  word  -parousia — 
"  presence  " — which  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the 
second  Epistle,  but  in  only  one  other  passage  of  all  his 
other  Epistles  (1  Cor.  xv.  23).  Whether,  after  the 
erroneous  conclusions  which  the  Thessalonians  drew 
from  this  letter,  he  subsequently  made  it  a  less  salient 
feature  of  his  own  teaching,  we  cannot  tell.  Certain, 
however,  it  is  that  the  misinterpretation  of  his  first 
letter  necessitated  the  writing  of  a  second  very  shortly 
after  he  had  received  tidings  of  these  results.  It  is 
equally  certain  that,  from  this  time  forward,  the 
visible  personal  return  of  Christ  and  the  nearness  of 
the  end,  which  are  the  predominant  topics  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  sink  into  a  far  more 
subordinate  topic  of  reference  ;  and  that,  although  St. 
Paul's  language  in  the  letter  was  misunderstood,  yet 
the  misunderstanding  was  not  a  wilful  but  a  perfectly 
natural  one  ;  and  that  in  his  later  letters  he  antici- 
pates his  own  death,  rather  than  the  second  Advent,  as 
his  mode  of  meeting  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO    THE    THESSALONIANS. 

Many  months  could  not  have  elapsed  before  the 
Apostle  heard  that  the  Thessalonians,  with  all  their 
merits  and  virtues,  were  still,  and  even  more  than 
previously,  hindered  in  moral  growth  by  eschato- 
logical  enthusiasms.  When  he  wrote  to  them  before, 
they  were  tempted  to  despond  about  the  death  of 
friends,  whom  they  supposed  likely  to  be  thus  de- 
prived of  part  at  least  of  the  precious  hopes  which  were 
their  main,  almost  their  sole,  support  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace of  affliction.  The  Apostle's  clear  assurance  seems 
to  have  removed  all  anxiety  on  this  topic,  but  now 
they  regarded  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  as  a 
thing  so  certain  that  some  of  them  were  tempted  to 
neglect  his  exhortations,  and  to  spend  their  lives  in 
aimless  religious  excitement.  St.  Paul  felt  how  fatal 
would  be  such  a  temperament  to  all  Christian  pro- 
gress, and  the  main  object  of  his  second  letter  was  to 
control  into  calm,  and  shame  into  diligence,  the 
gossiping  enthusiasm  which  fatally  tended  towards 
irregularity  and  sloth. 

The  expression  on  which  the  Apocalyptic  fanaticism 
of  the  less  sensible  Thessalonians  seems  to  have  fas- 
tened was  that  which  occurs  in  i  Thess.  iv.  15 — "We 
which  are  alive,  and  remain  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  shall  certainly  not  anticipate  those  that  have 
fallen  asleep."  It  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  their  teacher  himself  ex- 
pected to  survive  until  the  Epiphany  of  their  Lord's 
presence.  If  so,  it  must  be  very  close  at  hand  ;  and 
again,  if  so,  of  what  use  were  the  petty  details  of 
daily  routine,  the  petty  energies  of  daily  effort  ? 

We  may,  then,  say  briefly  that  the  object  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  partly  to  as- 
sure them  that,  though  St.   Paul  believed  the  day  of 
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the  Lord  to  be  near,  yet  it  was  not  so  instantaneous  as 
in  the^  least  to  justify  a  disruption  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  He  had  as  little  meant  positively  to 
assert  that  he  would  survive  to  the  Advent  when  he 
said  "w^  that  are  alive,"  than  he  meant  positively 
to  assert  that  he  should  die  before  it  occurred,  when 
years  afterwards,  he  wrote,  "He  which  raised  up  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  us  also  by  Jesus."  That  the 
"we  "  in  these  instances  was  generic  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  he  uses  it  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living 
in  the  same  Epistle,  saying  in  one  place,  "  We  shall 
not  all  sleep,"  and  in  another,  "  God  will  also  raise  np 
us  by  His  own  power." 

On  the  nearness  of  the  final  Messianic  Advent,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  world  were  at  one  ;  and  even 
the  heathen  were  in  a  state  of  restless  anticipation. 
The  trials  of  the  Apostle  had  naturally  led  him  to 
dwell  on  this  topic  both  in  his  preaching  at  Thessa- 
lonica  and  in  his  earlier  Epistle.  His  Second  Epistle 
follows  the  general  outlines  of  the  First,  which  in- 
deed formed  a  model  for  all  the  others.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  the  Epistles 
combine  a  singular  uniformity  of  method  with  a  rich 
exuberance  of  detail. 

Except  when  special  circumstances,  as  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  modify  his  ordinary  plan, 
his  letters  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  six  parts,  viz.,  i.  a 
solemn  salutation  ;  ii.  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
to  God  for  His  work  among  those  to  whom  he  is 
writing ;  iii.  a  section  devoted  to  religious  doctrine  ; 
iv.  a  section  devoted  to  practical  exhortation ;  v.  a 
section  composed  of  personal  details  and  greetings  ; 
and,  vi.  the  final  autograph  benediction  which  served 
to  mark  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle.  We  have 
aready  noticed  that  this  is  the  general  structure  of  the 
First  Epistle,  and  it  will  be  observed  no  less  in  the 
Second. 

After  the  greeting,  in  which,  as  in  the  last  Epistle,  he 
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associates  Silas  and  Timothy  with  himself,  he  thanks 
God  once  more  for  the  exceeding  increase  of  their 
faith,  and  the  abounding  love  which  united  them  with 
one  another,  which  enabled  him  as  well  as  others  to 
hold  them  up  in  the  Churches  of  God  as  a  model  of 
faith  and  patience,  and  that,  too,  under  special  tri- 
bulations. Those  tribulations,  he  tells  them,  are  an 
evidence  that  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  be 
final  ;  that  a  time  is  coming  when  their  persecutors 
will  be  punished,  and  themselves  have  relaxation  from 
endurance— which  time  will  be  at  the  Epiphany,  in 
Sinaitic  splendour,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  His  mighty 
angels,  to  inflict  retribution  on  the  Gentile  ignorance 
which  will  not  know  God,  and  the  disobedient  ob- 
stinacy which  rejects  the  Gospel.  That  retribution 
shall  be  eternal  cutting  off  from  the  presence  and 
glorious  power  of  Christ  when  He  shall  come  to  be 
glorified  in  His  saints  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  all 
that  believed  in  Him.  And  that  they  may  attain  to 
this  glory,  he  prayed  that  God  may  count  them 
worthy  of  their  calling,  and  bring  to  fulfilment  the 
goodness  in  which  they  delight,  and  the  activity  of 
their  faith,  both  to  the  glory  of  their  Lord  and  to  their 
own  glory,  as  granted  by  His  grace. 

Then  follows  the  most  remarkable  section  of  the 
letter,  and  the  one  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  evi- 
dently written.  He  had,  in  his  first  letter,  urged  them 
to  calmness  and  diligence,  but  the  eagerness  of  ex- 
pectation, unwittingly  increased  by  his  own  words, 
had  prevailed  over  his,  exhortations,  and  it  was  now  his 
wish  to  give  them  further  and  more  definite  instruction 
on  this  great  subject.  He  writes,  therefore,  in  lan- 
guage of  which  I  have  attempted  to  preserve  some- 
thing of  the  obvious  mystery  and  reticence. 

"  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  touching  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our  gathering  to  meet  Him,  that  ye  be  not 
quickly  tossed  from  your  state  of  mind,  nor  even  be  troubled  either 
by  spirit,  or  by  word,  or  by  letter   purporting  to  come  from  us,  as 
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though  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  here.  Let  no  one  deceive  you  in  any 
way,  because — unless  the  apostasy  come  first,  and  the  man  of  sin  be 
revealed,  the  son  of  destruction,  who  opposeth,  and  exalteth  himself 
above  and  against  everyone  who  is  called  God,  or  is  an  object  ot 
v^'orship,  so  that  he  enters  and  seats  himself  at  the  shrine  of  God, 
displaying  himself  that  he  is  God.  Do  you  not  recall  that,  while  I 
was  still  with  you,  I  used  to  tell  you  this  ?  And  now  the  restraining 
power — you  know  what  it  is — which  prevents  his  appearing — that  he 
may  appear  in  his  own  due  time  [and  not  before].  For  the  mystery 
of  the  lawlessness  is  already  working,  only  he  who  restrains  now — 
until  he  be  got  out  of  the  v^'ay.  And  then  shall  be  revealed  the  law- 
less one,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  destroy  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  annihilate  with  the  Epiphany  of  His  presence  ; 
whose  presence  is  in  accordance  with  the  energy  of  Satan  in  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  prodigies  of  falsehood,  and  in  all  deceitful- 
ness  of  iniquity  for  the  ruin  of  those  who  are  perishing,  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved.  And, 
because  of  this,  God  is  sending  them  an  energy  of  error,  so  that  they 
should  believe  the  lie  that  all  may  be  judged  who  believed  not  the 
truth,  but  took  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

Of  this  strange  but  unquestionably  genuine  passage, 
which  is  nevertheless  so  unlike  anything  else  in  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  I  shall  speak  immediately.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  them  that  their  case  was  very  different 
from  that  of  these  doomed  dupes  of  Antichrist,  seeing 
that  God  had  chosen  and  called  them  from  the 
beginning  to  sanctification  and  salvation  and  glory. 
He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  to  stand  fast,  and  hold 
the  teaching  which  they  had  received  from  his  words 
and  his  genuine  letter,  and  prays  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  God  our  Father  may  comfort  them  and 
stablish  them  in  all  goodness. 

Beginning  the  practical  section  of  the  Epistle,  he 
asks  their  prayers  that  the  Gospel  may  have  free 
course  among  others  as  among  them,  and  that  he  may 
be  delivered  from  perverse  and  wicked  men,"'^  and  ex- 
pressing his  trust  in  God,  and  his  confidence  in  them, 
prays  that  the  Lord  may  guide  their  hearts  into  the  love 
of  God  and  the  patience  of  Christ,     That  patience  was 

*  An  allusion  to  his  struggles  with  the  Jews  at  Corinth. 
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lacking  to  some  of  them  who,  he  had  been  told,  were 
walking  disorderly,  not  following  the  precepts  he  had 
given,  or  the  example  he  had  set.  The  rule  he  had 
given  was  that  a  man  who  would  not  work  had  no 
right  to  eat,  and  the  example  he  had  set,  as  they 
well  knew,  had  been  one  of  order,  manly  self-depend- 
ence, in  that  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned  even  the 
plain  right  of  maintenance  at  their  hands. 

He  therefore  commands  and  exhorts  in  the  name 
of  Christ  those  who  were  irregular,  and  whose  sole 
business  was  to  be  busybodies,  to  be  quiet  and  diligent, 
and  earn  their  own  living  ;  and  if,  after  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  anyone  refused  obedience  to  his  advice, 
they  were  to  mark  that  man  by  avoiding  his  company 
that  he  might  be  ashamed  ;  not,  however,  considering 
him  as  an  enemy,  but  admonishing  him  as  a  brother. 
As  for  the  rest,  let  them  not  be  weary  in  fair-doing  ; 
and  he  again  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  the  Lord 
of  Peace  Himself  may  give  them  peace  perpetually, 
and  in  every  way.     The  Lord  be  with  them  all  ! 

And  having  dictated  so  far — probably  to  his  faithful 
Timothy — the  Apostle  himself  takes  the  pen,  for  the 
use  of  which  his  weak  sight  so  little  fitted  him,  and 
bending  over  the  papyrus,  writes:  — 

"The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  my  own  hand, 
which  autograph  salutation  is  the  proof  of  genuine- 
ness in  every  Epistle.  This  is  how  I  write.  The  Grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  vou  all." 

Valuable  to  us,  and  to  all  time,  as  are  the  practical 
exhortations  of  this  brief  Epistle,  the  distinctive  cause 
for  its  being  written  was  the  desire  to  dispel  delusions 
about  the  instantaneous  appearance  of  Christ,  which 
prevented  the  weak  and  excitable  from  a  due  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  so  tended  to  diminish 
that  respect  for  them  among  the  heathen  which  the 
blame] essness  of  the  early  Christians  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  To  the  Thessalonians  the  paragraph 
on   this   subject  would  have  had   the   profoundest  in- 
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terest.  To  us  it  is  less  immediately  profitable,  be- 
cause no  one  has  yet  discovered,  or  ever  will  discover, 
what  was  St.  Paul's  precise  meaning  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
because  neither  in  his  time,  nor  since,  have  events  as 
yet  occurred  which  Christians  have  unanimously  been 
able  to  regard  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  which  he  lays 
down.  We  need  not,  however,  be  distressed  if  this 
passage  must  be  ranked  with  the  very  few  others  in 
the  New  Testament  which  must  remain  to  us  in  the 
condition  of  insoluble  enigmas.  It  was  most  import- 
ant for  the  Thessalonians  to  know  that  they  did  not 
need  to  get  up  every  morning  with  the  awe-inspiring 
expectation  that  the  sun  might  be  darkened  before  it 
set,  and  the  air  shattered  by  the  archangelic  trumpet, 
and  all  earthly  interests  smitten  into  indistinguish- 
able ruin.  So  far  St.  PauTs  assurance  was  perfectly 
distinct.  The  difficulties  of  the  passage  arise  exclu- 
sively from  our  inability  to  explain  it  by  subsequent 
events.  But  these  one  or  two  obscure  passages  in  no 
wise  affect  the  value  of  St.  Paul's  writings.  Since  his 
one  object  is  always  edification,  we  may  be  sure  that 
subjects  v;hich  are  with  him  purely  incidental,  which 
are  obscurely  hinted  at,  are  non-essential  parts  of  the 
central  truths,  to  the  dissemination  of  which  he  de- 
voted his  life.  To  the  Messianic  surroundings  of  a 
Second  personal  Advent  he  barely  again  alludes.  He 
dwells  more  and  more  on  the  mystic  oneness  with 
Christ,  less  and  less  on  His  personal  return.  He 
speaks  repeatedly  of  the  indwelling  presence  of  Christ, 
and  the  believer's  incorporation  with  Him,  and  hardly 
at  all  of  that  visible  meeting  in  the  air  which  at  this 
epoch  was  most  prominent  in  his  thoughts. 
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BOOK    IX. 

E   P   H   E   S   U   S   . 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PAUL   AT  EPHESUS. 

The  justice  of  Gallic  had  secured  for  St.  Paul  an  un- 
molested residence  in  Corinth,  such  as  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  vision  which  had  encouraged  him  amid 
his  earlier  difficulties.  He  availed  himself  of  this  pause 
in  the  storm  of  opposition  by  preaching  for  many 
days — perhaps  for  some  months — and  then  determined 
to  revisit  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  had  now  been 
absent  for  nearly  three  years.  He  wished  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  approaching  feast — in  all  probability  the 
Pentecost — and  thereby  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the 
freedom  which  he  claimed  for  Gentile  converts,  in 
spite,  too,  of  that  deadly  opposition  of  many  syna- 
gogues which  had  already  cost  him  so  dear,  he  was 
still  at  heart  a  loyal  although  a  liberal  Jew.  Accord- 
ingly, he  bade  farewell  to  the  friends  whom  he  had 
converted,  and  accompanied  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila, 
set  out  for  Cenchreag.  At  that  busy  seaport,  where  a 
little  Church  had  been  already  formed,  of  which 
Phoebe  was  a  deaconess,  he  gave  yet  another  proof  of 
his  allegiance  to  the  Mosaic  law.  In  thanksgiving  for 
some  deliverance — perhaps  from  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness, perhaps  from  the  Jewish  riot — he  had  taken 
upon  him  the  vow  of  the  temporary  Nazarite.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  he  abstained  from  wine,  and  let 
his  hair  grow  long.  At  the  legal  purification  which 
formed  the  termination  of  the  vow,  the  head  could 
only  be  shaved  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  as  it  was  often  im- 
possible for  a  foreign  Jew  to  reach  the  Holy  City  at 
the  exact  time  when  the  period  of  his  vow  concluded, 
it  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  the  Nazarite  to  cut 
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his  hair,  provided  that  he  kept  the  shorn  locks  until 
he  offered  the  burnt-offering,  the  sin-offering  and  the 
peace-offering  in  the  Temple,  at  which  time  his  head 
was  shaved,  and  all  the  hair  burnt  in  the  fire  under 
the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings.  Accordingly,  Paul 
cut  his  hair  at  Cenchrece,  and  set  sail  for  Ephcsus. 
The  mention  of  the  fact  is  not  by  any  means  trivial 
or  otiose.  The  vow  which  St.  Paul  undertook  is 
highly  significant  as  a  proof  of  his  personal  allegi- 
ance to  the  Levitic  institutions,  and  his  desire  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  the  Holy  City. 

A  few  days'  sail,  if  the  weather  was  ordinarily  pro- 
pitious, would  enable  his  vessel  to  anchor  in  the 
famous  haven  of  Panormus,  which  was  then  a  forest 
of  masts  at  the  centre  of  all  the  Mediterranean  trade, 
but  is  now  a  reedy  swamp  in  a  region  of  desolation. 
His  arrival  coincided  either  with  the  eve  of  a  Sab- 
bath, or  of  one  of  the  three  weekly  meetings  of  the 
synagogue,  and  at  once,  with  his  usual  ardour  and 
self-forgetfulness,  he  presented  himself  among  the 
Ephesian  Jews.  They  were  a  numerous  and  import- 
ant body,  actively  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  and  had  obtained  some  special  privileges  from 
the  Roman  Emperors.  Not  only  was  their  religion 
authorised,  but  their  youth  were  exempted  from  mili- 
tary service.  Accustomed  in  that  seething  metropolis 
to  meet  with  opinions  of  every  description,  the  Jews  at 
first  offered  no  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  the 
wandering  Rabbi  who  preached  a  crucified  Messiah. 
Nay,  they  even  begged  him  to  stay  longer  with  them. 
His  desire  to  reach  Jerusalem  and  pay  his  vow  ren- 
dered this  impossible  ;  but  in  bidding  them  farewell 
he  promised  that,  God  willing,  he  would  soon  return. 
Once  more,  therefore,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed 
to  Caesarea.  From  thence  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem, 
which  he  was  now  visiting  for  the  fourth  time  after  his 
conversion.      Four  years  had   elapsed,    and  he   came 
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once  more,  a  weak  and  persecuted  missionary,  to  seek 
the  sympathy  of  the  early  converts,  to  confirm  his 
faithful  spirit  of  unity  with  them,  to  tell  them  the 
momentous  tidings  of  Churches  founded  during  this 
his  second  journey,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe  also,  and  even  at  places  so  important 
as  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Corinth.  Had  James, 
and  the  circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  only  under- 
stood how  vast  for  the  future  of  Christianity  would 
be  the  issues  of  these  perilous  and  toilsome  journeys, 
with  \vhat  affection  and  admiration  would  they  have 
welcomed  him  !  How  would  they  have  striven,  by 
every  form  of  kindness,  to  arm  and  strengthen 
him,  and  to  fire  into  yet  brighter  lustre  his  grand 
enthusiasm,  so  as  to  prepare  him  in  the  future 
for  sacrifices  yet  more  heroic,  for  efforts  yet  more 
immense !  Had  anything  of  the  kind  occurred, 
St.  Luke,  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  account  to 
the  Galatians  of  his  relations  to  the  twelve — could 
hardly  have  failed  to  tell  us  about  it.  So  far  from 
this,  St.  Luke  hurries  over  the  brief  visit  in  the 
three  words  that  "he  saluted  the  Church,"  not  even 
pausing  to  inform  us  that  he  fulfilled  his  vow.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  reception  was  cold 
and  ungracious  ;  that  even  if  James  received  him  with 
courtesy,  the  Judaic  Christians  who  surrounded  "  the 
Lord's  brother  "  did  not ;  and  even  that  a  jealous  dis- 
like of  that  free  position  towards  the  Law  which  he 
established  amongst  his  Gentile  converts,  led  to  that 
determination  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  follow  in 
his  track  and  to  undermine  his  influence,  which,  to 
the  intense  embitterment  of  his  latter  days,  was  so 
fatally  successful.  It  must  have  been  with  a  sad 
heart,  with  something  even  of  indignation  at  this  un- 
sympathetic coldness,  that  St.  Paul  hurriedly  termin- 
ated his  visit.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  him. 
Not  holding  even  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  peevishness  of  unprogressive  tradition, 
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or  the  non-appreciation  of  suspicious  narrowness, 
should  make  him  swerve  from  his  divinely  appointed 
course.  God  had  counted  him  worthy  of  being  en- 
trusted with  a  sacred  cause.  He  had  a  work  to  do  ; 
he  had  a  Gospel  to  preach.  If  in  obeying  this  call 
of  God  he  met  with  human  sympathy  and  kindness, 
well  ;  if  not,  it  was  no  great  matter.  Once  more  he 
set  forth  for  a  new  and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  most 
eternally  fruitful,  for  the  most  overwhelmingly  afflic- 
tive period  of  his  life  of  toil. 

From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Antioch,  where  he  rested 
for  some  little  time  ;  and  thence,  amid  many  a  clay 
of  weariness  and  struggle,  but  cheered  in  aU  pro- 
bability by  the  companionship  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
and  perhaps  also  of  Gaius,  Aristarchus,  and  Erastus, 
he  passed  once  more  through  the  famous  Cilician 
gates  of  Taurus,  and  travelled  overland  through  the 
eastern  region  of  Asia  Minor,  confirming  on  his  way 
the  Churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia.  In  Galatia  he 
ordered  collections  to  be  made  for  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem  by  a  weekly  offertory  every  Sunday.  He 
also  found  it  necessary  to  give  them  some  very  seri- 
ous warnings  ;  and  although,  as  yet,  there  had  been 
no  direct  apostasy  from  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
taught,  he  could  trace  a  perceptible  diminution  of  the 
affectionate  fervour  with  which  he  had  been  at  first  re- 
ceived by  that  bright  but  fickle  population  (Gal.  iv. 
16;  V.  21).  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
foundations  which  he  had  laid  in  the  past,  he  de- 
scended from  the  Phrygian  uplands,  and  caught  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  the  Marseilles  of  the  .^gean,  the 
hostelry  and  emporium  of  east  and  west,  the  great 
capital  of  Proconsular  Asia.  Very  memorable  were 
the  results  of  his  visit.  Ephesus  was  the  third  capital 
and  starting-point  of  Christianity.  At  Jerusalem, 
Christianity  was  born  in  the  cradle  of  Judaism  ;  An- 
tioch had  been  the  starting-point  of  the  Church  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  Ephesus  was  to  witness  its  full  development, 
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and  the  final  amalgamation  of  its  unconsolidated  ele- 
ments in  the  work  of  John,  the  Apostle  of  Love.  It  lay 
one  mile  from  the  Icarian  Sea  ;  its  buildings  were  clus- 
tered under  the  protecting  shadows  of  Coressus  and 
Prion,  and  in  the  delightful  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ortygian  Groves.  Its  haven,  which  had  once  been 
among  the  most  sheltered  and  commodious  in  the 
Mediterranean,  had  been  partly  silted  up  by  a  mis- 
take in  engineering,  but  was  still  thronged  with  ves- 
sels from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  It  lay  at 
the  meeting-point  of  great  roads,  which  led  north- 
wards to  Sardis  and  Troas,  southwards  to  Magnesia 
and  Antioch,  and  thus  commanded  easy  access  to  the 
great  river-valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Masander,  and 
the  whole  interior  continent.  Its  markets  furnished 
to  the  exile  of  Patmos  the  local  colouring  of  those 
pages  of  the  Apocalypse  in  v/hich  he  speaks  of  "  the 
merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  of  pearls,  and  fine  linen  and  purple,  and  silk,  and 
scarlet,  and  all  thyine  v/ood,  and  all  manner  vessels 
of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious 
wood,  and  of  brass,  and  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinna- 
mon, and  odours,  and  ointment  and  frankincense, 
and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts, 
and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,  aiid 
soiils  of  men''''  (Rev.  xviii.   12,   13). 

Ephesus  was  still  essentially  a  Greek  city.  It  was  true 
that  since  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamos,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  had  made  the  Romans  heirs  to  his 
kingdom,  their  power  had  gradually  extended  itself 
in  every  direction  and  that  now  the  splendour  of 
Ephesus  was  materially  increased  by  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  Proconsul.  But  while  the 
presence  of  a  few  noble  Romans  and  their  suites 
added  to  the  gaiety  and  power  of  the  city,  it  did  not 
affect  the  prevailing  Hellenic  cast  of  its  civilisation, 
which  was  far  more  deeply  imbued  with  Oriental  than 
with  Western  influences.      Such  then  was  the  city  in 
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which  St.  Paul  found  a  sphere  of  work  unlike  any  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  laboured.  It  was  more  Hellenic 
than  Antioch,  more  Oriental  than  Corinth,  more  popu- 
lous than  Athens,  more  wealthy  and  more  refined  than 
Thessalonica,  more  sceptical  and  more  superstitious 
than  Ancyra  or  Pessinus.  It  was,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Rome,  by  far  the  most  important  scene  of 
all  his  toils,  and  was  destined,  in  after  years,  to  be- 
come not  only  the  first  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
but  the  seat  of  one  of  those  great  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils which  defined  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  character  of  the  Ephesians  was  then  in  very 
bad  repute.  Ephesus  was  the  head-quarters  of  many 
defunct  superstitions,  which  owed  their  maintenance 
to  the  self-interest  of  various  priestly  bodies.  They 
had  formed  the  basis  of  the  arguments  which  the 
Ephesian  ambassadors  had  urged  before  the  Roman 
Senate  in  arrest  of  a  determination  to  limit  their 
rights  of  asylum.  That  right  was  mainly  attached  to 
the  great  world-renowned  Temple  of  Artemis,  of  which 
Ephesus  gloried  in  calling  herself  the  sacristan.  Nor 
did  they  see  that  it  was  a  right  which  was  ruinous  to 
the  morals  and  well-being  of  the  city.  The  vicinity 
of  the  great  Temple  reeked  with  the  congregated  pol- 
lutions of  Asia,  and  Ephesus,  vitiated  by  the  in- 
fluences which  affect  all  great  sea-side  commercial 
cities,  thus  had  within  herself  a  special  source  of  dan- 
ger and  contagion.  Ionia  had  been  the  corruptress  of 
Greece,  Ephesus  was  the  corruptress  of  Ionia — the 
favourite  scene  of  her  most  voluptuous  love-tales,  the 
lighted  theatre  of  her  most  ostentatious  sins. 

The  temple,  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  city 
and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  stood  in  full 
view  of  the  crowded  haven.  Ephesus  was  the  most 
magnificent  of  what  Ovid  calls  "the  magnificent  cities 
of  Asia,"  and  the  temple  was  its  most  splendid  orna- 
ment. The  ancient  temple  had  been  burnt  down  by 
Herostratus — an    Ephesian    fanatic    who    wished    his 
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name  to  be  recorded  in  history — on  the  night  of  the 
birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  had  been  rebuilt  with 
ungrudging  magnificence  out  of  contributions  fur- 
nished by  all  Asia — the  very  women  contributing  to  it 
their  jewels,  as  the  Jewish  women  had  done  of  old  for 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Wilderness.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  earthquakes,  its  foundations  were  built  at 
vast  cost  on  artificial  foundations  of  skin  and  charcoal 
laid  over  the  marsh.  Its  peristyle  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order  hewn 
out  of  Parian  marble.  Its  doors  of  carved  cypress- 
wood  were  surmounted  by  transoms  so  vast  and  solid 
that  the  aid  of  miracles  was  invoked  to  account  for 
their  elevation.  The  staircase  which  led  to  the  roof 
was  said  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a  single  vine  of 
Cyprus.  Some  of  the  pillars  were  carved  with  de- 
signs of  exquisite  beauty.  Within  were  the  master- 
pieces of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  and  Scopas  and 
Polycletus.  Paintings  by  the  greatest  of  Greek  artists, 
of  which  one — the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great  by 
Apelles — had  been  bought  for  a  sum  said  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  /q.ooo  of  modern  money,  adorned  the 
inner  walls.  The  roof  of  the  temple  itself  was  of 
cedar-wood,  supported  by  columns  of  jasper  on  bases 
of  Parian  marble.  On  these  pillars  hung  gifts  of 
priceless  value,  the  votive  offerings  of  grateful  super- 
stition. At  the  end  of  it  stood  the  great  altar  adorned 
by  the  bas-relief  of  Praxiteles,  behind  which  fell  the 
vast  folds  of  a  purple  curtain.  Behind  this  curtain 
was  the  dark  and  awful  adytum  in  which  stood  the 
most  sacred  idol  of  classic  heathendom  ;  and  again, 
behind  the  adytum  was  the  room  which,  inviolable 
under  divine  protection,  was  regarded  as  the  wealthiest 
and  securest  bank  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  image  for  which  had  been  reared  this  incom- 
parable shrine  was  so  ancient  that  it  shared  with  the 
Athene  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Artemis  of  Tauris,  the 
Demeter  of  Sicily,  the  Aphrodite  of  Paphos,  and  the 
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Cybele  of  Pessinus,  the  honour  of  being  regarded  as 
"an  image  that  fell  from  heaven."  The  very  sub- 
stance of  which  it  was  made  was  a  matter  of  dispute  ; 
some  said  it  was  of  vine-wood,  some  of  ebony,  some 
of  cedar,  and  some  of  stone.  It  was  not  a  shapeless 
meteorite  like  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  the  Hercules  of 
Hyettus,  or  the  blackstone  of  Pessinus  ;  nor  a  phallic 
cone  like  the  Phoenician  Aphrodite  of  Paphos  ;  but 
neither  must  we  be  misled  by  the  name  Artemis  to 
suppose  that  it  in  any  way  resembled  the  quivered 
"huntress  chaste  and  fair"  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  was  freely  idealised  in  many  of  the 
current  representations,  but  was  -in  reality  a  hideous 
fetish,  originally  meant  for  a  symbol  of  fertility  and 
the  productive  power  of  nature.  She  was  represented 
on  coins — which,  as  they  bear  the  heads  of  Claudius 
and  Agrippina,  must  have  been  current  at  this  very 
time,  and  may  have  easily  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Paul — as  a  figure  swathed  like  a  mummy,  covered  with 
monstrous  breasts,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  trident 
and  in  the  other  a  club.  The  very  ugliness  and  un- 
couthness  of  the  idol  added  to  the  superstitious  awe 
which  it  inspired.  The  Jewish  feelings  of  St.  Paul 
would  have  made  him  regard  it  as  pollution  to  enter 
her  temple  ;  but  many  a  time  on  coins,  and  paintings, 
and  in  direct  copies  he  must  have  seen  the  strange 
image  of  the  great  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians,  whose 
worship  his  preaching  would  doom  to  swift  oblivion. 

Though  the  Greeks  had  vied  with  the  Persians  in 
lavish  contributions  for  the  re-erection  of  the  temple, 
the  worship  of  this  venerable  relic  was  essentially 
Oriental.  The  priests  were  amply  supported  by  the 
proceeds  of  wide  domains  and  valuable  fisheries,  and 
these  priests  were  the  miserable  Persian  or  Phrygian 
eunuchs  who,  with  the  Melissae,  or  virgin-priestesses, 
and  crowds  of  idle  slaves  were  alone  suffered  to  con- 
duct the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 

In  this  city  St.   Paul  saw  that   "a  great  door  and 
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effectual  was  open  to  him,"  thou.c^h  there  were  "many 
adversaries."  During  his  absence  an  event  had  hap- 
pened which  was  to  be  of  deep  significance  for  the 
future.  Among  the  myriads  whom  business  of  plea- 
sure, or  what  is  commonly  called  accident,  had 
brought  to  Ephesus,  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  named 
ApoUonius,  or  Apollos,  who  not  only  shared  the  cul- 
ture for  which  the  Jews  of  that  city  were  famous  in  the 
age  of  Philo,  but  who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  and  a  special  gift  of  fervid  eloquence.  He 
was  only  so  far  a  Christian  that  he  knew  and  had  ac- 
cepted the  baptism  of  John  ;  but  though  thus  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he 
yet  spoke  and  argued  in  the  synagogue  with  a  power 
and  courage  Avhich  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Jewish  tent-makers  Prisciila  and  Aquila.  They  invited 
him  to  their  house,  and  showed  him  the  purely  initial 
character  of  John's  teaching.  It  may  have  been  the 
accounts  of  the  Corinthian  Church  which  he  had  heard 
from  them  that  made  him  desirous  to  visit  Achaia,  and 
perceiving  how  useful  such  a  ministry  as  his  might 
be  among  the  subtle  and  intellectual  Greeks,  they 
not  only  encouraged  his  wish,  but  wrote  for  him 
"  letters  of  commendation  "  to  the  Corinthian  elders. 
At  Corinth  his  eloquence  produced  a  great  sensation, 
and  he  became  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  brethren.  He 
had  so  thoroughly  profited  by  that  reflection  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching  v,^hich  he  had  caught  from  Prisciila 
and  Aquila,  that  in  his  public  disputations  with  the 
hostile  Jews  he  proved  from  their  own  Scriptures, 
with  an  irresistible  cogency,  the  Messiahship  of  Christ, 
and  thus  was  as  acceptable  to  the  Christians  as  he 
was  formidable  to  the  Jews.  He  watered  what  Paul 
had   planted. 

By  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  arrival,  Apollos  had  al- 
ready started  for  Corinth.  He  had,  however,  returned 
to  Ephesus  before  St.  Paul's  departure,  and  the 
Apostle  must  have  gazed  v.dth  curiosity  and  interest  on 
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this  fervid  and  gifted  convert.  A  meaner  soul  might 
have  been  jeah^us  of  his  gifts,  and  all  the  mpre 
so  because,  while  less  valuable,  they  were  more  im- 
mediately dazzling  and  impressive  than  his  own,  St. 
Paul  was  of  too  noble  a  spirit  to  leave  room  for  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  feeling  so  common  yet  so  ignoble. 
Apollos  had  unwittingly  stolen  from  him  the  allegi- 
ance of  some  of  his  Corinthian  converts  ;  his  name 
had  become,  in  that  disorderly  church,  a  watchword 
of  faction.  Yet  St.  Paul  never  spoke  of  him  without 
warm  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  evidently  ap- 
preciated the  high-minded  delicacy  which  made  him 
refuse  to  revisit  Corinth,  in  spite  of  pressing  invita- 
tions, from  the  obvious  desire  to  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  admiring  partisans  who  had  elevated  him 
into  unworthy  rivalry  with  one  so  much  greater  than 
himself. 

Ephesus,  amid  its  vast  population,  contained  speci- 
mens of  every  form  of  belief,  and  Apollos  was  not 
the  only  convert  to  an  imperfect  and  half-developed 
form  of  Christianity.  Paul  found  there,  on  his  arrival, 
a  strange  backwater  of  religious  opinion  in  the  persons 
of  some  twelve  men  who,  like  Apollos,  and  being 
perhaps  in  some  way  connected  with  him,  were  still 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  Although  there  were  some  in 
our  Lord's  time  who  stayed  with  their  old  teacher  till 
his  execution  and  though  the  early  fame  of  his  preach- 
ing had  won  him  many  followers,  of  whom  some  con- 
tinued to  linger  on  in  obscure  sects,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  reasonable  man  to  stop  short  at  this  position 
except  through  ignorance.  St.  Paul  accordingly  ques- 
tioned them,  and  upon  finding  that  they  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  final  phase  of  John's  teaching,  or  of 
the  revelation  of  Christ,  and  were  even  ignorant  of 
the  very  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  gave  them 
further  instruction  until  they  were  fitted  to  receive 
baptism,  and  exhibited  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit — the 
speaking    with    tongues    and    prophecy — which    were 
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the  accepted  proofs  of  full  and  faithful  initiation  into 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

For  three  months,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
plan,  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  synagogue  and 
used  every  effort  of  persuasion  and  argument  to  ripen 
into  conviction  the  favourable  impressions  he  had 
at  first  created.  St.  Luke  passes  briefly  over  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  there  must  have  been  many  an  anxi- 
ous hour,  many  a  bitter  struggle,  before  the  Jews 
finally  adopted  a  tone  not  only  of  decided  rejection, 
but  even  of  so  fierce  an  opposition,  that  St.  Paul  was 
forced  once  more,  as  at  Corinth,  openly  to  secede  from 
their  communion.  We  do  not  sufficiently  estimate 
the  pain  which  such  circumstances  must  have  caused 
to  him.  His  life  was  so  beset  with  trials,  that  each 
trial,  however  heavy  in  itself,  is  passed  over  amid  a 
multitude  that  were  still  more  grievous.  We  must 
conjecture,  too,  that  it  was  amid  these  early  struggles 
that  he  once  more  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  recog- 
nised authority  of  synagogues,  and  endured  some  of 
those  five  beatings  by  the  Jews,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  terrible  episode  in  an 
ordinary   life. 

As  long  as  opposition  confined  itself  to  legitimate 
methods,  St,  Paul  was  glad  to  be  a  worshipper  in  the 
synagogue,  and  to  deliver  the  customary  Midrash ; 
but  when  the  Jews  not  only  rejected  and  reviled  him, 
but  even  endeavoured  to  thwart  all  chance  of  his  use- 
fulness amid  their  Gentile  neighbours,  he  saw  that 
it  was  time  to  withdraw  his  disciples  from  among 
them  ;  and,  as  their  number  was  now  considerable,  he 
hired  the  school  of  Tyrannus — some  heathen  sophist 
of  that  not  very  uncommon  name.  This  new  place  of 
worship  gave  him  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  meet 
the  brethren  daily,  whereas  in  the  synagogue  this 
was  only  possible  three  times  a  week.  His  labours  and 
his  preaching  were  not  unblessed.  For  two  full  years 
longer  he  continued  to  make  Ephesus  the  centre  of 
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his  missionary  activity,  and,  as  the  fame  of  his  Gospel 
began  to  spread  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  him- 
self took  short  journeys  to  various  neighbouring 
places,  until,  in  the  strong  expression  of  St.  Luke, 
"all  they  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks."  In  Ephesus 
itself  his  reputation  reached  an  extraordinary  height, 
in  consecjuence  of  the  unusual  works  of  power  which 
God  wrought  by  his  hands  (Acts  xix,  11).  On  this 
subject  he  is  himself  silent  even  by  way  of  allusion, 
and  though  he  speaks  to  the  Ephesian  elders  of  his 
tears,  and  trials,  and  dangers,  he  does  not  say  a 
word  as  to  the  signs  and  wonders  which  in  writing  to 
the  Corinthians  he  distinctly  claims.  It  was  a  common 
thing  in  Ephesus  to  use  all  kinds  of  magic  remedies 
and  curious  arts.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
hear  that  articles  of  dress  which  had  belonged  to  Paul, 
handkerchiefs  which  he  had  used,  and  aprons  with 
which  he  had  been  girded  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade, 
were  assumed  by  the  Ephesians  to  have  caught  a  magic 
efficacy,  and  were  carried  about  to  sick  people  and 
demoniacs.  St.  Luke  was  not  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus, 
but  it  is  clear  that  his  informant,  whoever  he  was,  had 
abstained  from  saying  that  this  was  done  by  St.  Paul's 
sanction.  But  since  Ephesus  was  the  head-quarters  of 
diabolism  and  sorcery,  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  handker- 
chiefs or  aprons  was  so  far  overruled  to  beneficial  re- 
sults of  healing  as  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  acropolis  of  Paganism,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  holy  worship  in  the  stronghold  of 
Eastern  fanaticism  and  Grecian  vice. 

But  lest  any  sanction  should  be  given  to  false  and 
superstitious  notions,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  the 
next  anecdote  which  St.  Luke  has  preserved  for  us 
a  direct  rebuke  of  mechanical  thaumaturgy.  Exor- 
cism was  a  practice  which  had  long  been  prevalent 
among  the  Jews,  and  it  was  often  connected  with  the 
grossest    credulity  and  the   most  flagrant  imposture. 
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Now  there  was  a  Jewish  priest  of  some  distinction  of 
the  name  of  Sceva,  whose  seven  sons  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  professing  to  eject  demons  ;  and 
on  learning  the  reputation  of  St.  Paul,  and  hearing 
doubtless  of  the  cures  effected  by  the  application  of 
his  handkerchiefs,  they  thought  that  by  combining 
his  name  with  that  of  Jesus,  they  could  effect  cures  in 
the  most  virulent  cases,  which  defeated  even  the 
ring  and  root  of  Solomon.  Encouraged  possibly  by 
some  apparent  initial  success — so  at  least  the  story 
seems  to  imply — two  of  these  seven  itinerant  impos- 
tors visited  a  man  who  was  evidently  a  raving  maniac, 
but  who  had  those  sufficiently  lucid  perceptions  of  cer- 
tain subjects  which  many  madmen  still  retain.  Ad- 
dressing the  evil  demon,  they  exclaimed,  "We  exor- 
cise you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preacheth."  In  this 
instance,  however  the  adjuration  proved  to  be  a 
humiliating  failure.  The  maniac  astutely  replied, 
"Jesus  I  recognise,  and  Paul  I  know;  but  who  are 
you  ?  "  and  then  leaping  upon  them  with  the  super- 
human strength  of  madness,  he  tore  their  clothes  off 
their  backs,  and  inflicted  upon  them  such  violent  in- 
juries that  they  were  glad  to  escaj^e  out  of  the  house 
stripped  and  wounded. 

So  remarkable  a  story  could  not  remain  unknown. 
It  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  gossiping  Ephesians, 
and  produced  a  remarkable  feeling  of  dread  and  as- 
tonishment. One  result  of  it  was  most  beneficial.  We 
have  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  that  the  early 
Christians  who  had  been  redeemed  from  heathendom 
required  a  terrible  struggle  to  deliver  themselves 
by  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  from  the  thraldom 
of  past  corruption.  The  stir  produced  by  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Beni  Sceva  revealed  the  startling  belief 
that  some  of  the  brethren  in  embracing  Christianity 
had  not  abandoned  magic.  Stricken  in  conscience, 
these  secret  dealers  in  the  superstitious  trumpery  of 
"  curious  arts  "  now  came  forward  in  the  midst  of  the 
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community  and  confessed  their  secret  malpractices. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  dupes  who  acknowledged  the  error. 
Even  the  deceivers  came  forward,  and  gave  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  rendering  impos- 
sible any  future  chicanery.  They  brought  the  cabal- 
istic and  expensive  books  which  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  their  trade,  and  publicly  burned  them.  It 
was  like  the  Monte  della  Pieta  reared  by  the  repent- 
ant Florentines  at  the  bidding  of  Savonarola  ;  and  so 
extensive  had  been  this  secret  evil-doing,  that  the 
value  of  the  books  destroyed  by  the  culprits  in  this 
fit  of  penitence  was  no  less  than  fifty  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  or,  in  our  reckoning,  about 
;^2,o3o.  This  bonfire,  which  must  have  lasted  some 
time,  was  so  striking  a  protest  against  the  prevalent 
credulity,  that  it  wag  doubtless  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  so  wide  a 
celebrity  throughout  all  Asia. 

This  little  handful  of  incidents  is  all  that  St.  Luke 
was  enabled  to  preserve  for  us  of  this  great  Ephesian 
visit,  which  Paul  himself  tells  us  occupied  a  period  of 
three  years.  Had  we  nothing  else  to  go  by,  we  might 
suppose  that  until  the  final  outbreak  it  was  a  period 
of  almost  unbroken  success  and  prosperity.  Such, 
however,  as  we  find  from  the  Epistles  and  from  the 
Apostle's  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  18-35), 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  was  indeed  an 
earnest,  incessant,  laborious,  house-to-house  ministry, 
which  carried  its  exhortations  to  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  But  it  was  a  ministry  of  many 
tears  ;  and,  though  greatly  blessed,  it  was  a  time  of 
such  overwhelming  trial,  sickness,  persecution,  and 
misery,  that  it  probably  surpassed  in  sorrow  any  other 
period  of  St.  Paul's  life.  We  must  suppose  that 
during  its  course  happened  not  a  few  of  those  perils 
which  he  recounts  with  such  passionate  brevity  of 
allusion  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It 
was  very  shortly  after  his  departure  from  Ephesus  that 
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he  wrote  of  all  these  dangers,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  he 
took  more  than  one  voyage  from  the  haven  of  Ephesus 
to  various  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  it  may 
have  been  at  this  time  that  he  suffered  that  specially 
perilous  shipwreck,  in  the  escape  from  which  he  floated 
a  day  and  a  night  upon  the  stormy  waves.     And  all 
this  time  he  was  carrying  out  the  duties  of  a  laborious 
and  pastoral  ministry,  and  bearing  the  anxious  burden 
of  all  the  Churches,  of  which  some,  like  the  Churches 
of  Corinth   and  Galatia,  caused  him   the    most  acute 
distress.     Nor  were  physical  cares  and  burdens  want- 
ing.    True  to  his  principle  of  refusing  to  eat  the  bread 
of  dependence,  he  had  toiled  incessantly  at  Ephesus 
to  support,  not  himself  only,  but  even  Aristarchus  and 
the  others  who  were  with  him  ;   and  not  even  all  his 
weariness   and  painfulness  had  gaved   him  from  cold, 
and    nakedness,    and    the    constant    pangs    of   hunger 
during  compulsory  or  voluntary  fasts.     And  while  he 
was  taking  his  place  like  a  general  on  a  battle-field, 
with  his  eye  on  every  weak  or  endangered  point ;  while 
he  was  being  constantly  scourged,  and  mobbed,    and 
maltreated,   and  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  re- 
peated attacks  of  sickness    and  depression  ;  while  he 
was  at  once  fighting  a  hand-to-hand  battle  and  direct- 
ing the  entire  campaign  ;  he  yet  found  time  to  travel 
for  the  foundation  or  confirming   of  other  Churches, 
and  to  write,  as  with  his  very  heart's  blood,  the  letters 
which  should  rivet  the  attention  of  thousands  of  the 
foremost  intellects,  eighteen  centuries  after  he  himself 
had  been  laid  in  the  nameless  grave.    In  these  we  find 
that  at  the  very  hour  of  apparent  success  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  foolishness,  weakness,  shame,  the  sentence 
of  death  hanging  over  his  head,  cast  down,  perplexed, 
persecuted,  troubled  on  every  side,  homeless,  buffeted, 
ill-provided  with  food  and  clothes,  abused,  persecuted, 
slandered,  made  as  it  were  the  dung  and  filth  of  all 
the  world  (i  Cor.  iv.  8-13  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9).    Nay,  more, 
he  was  in  jeopardy  not  only  every  day,  but  every  hour  ; 
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humanly  speaking,  he  had  fought  with  wild  beasts  in 
the  great  voluptuous  Ionic  city  ;  he  was  living  every 
day  a  living  death.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  branded 
like  some  guilty  slave  with  the  stigmata  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  that  he  was  being  "  killed  all  the  day  long  "  ; 
that  he  was  "  in  deaths  oft "  ;  that  he  was  constantly 
carrying  about  with  him  the  deadness  of  the  crucified 
Christ ;  his  life  an  endless  mortification,  his  story  an 
inscription  on  a  cross.  What  wonder  if,  amid  these 
afflictions,  there  were  times  when  the  heroic  soul  gave 
way  ?  W^hat  wonder  if  he  speaks  of  tears,  and  desola- 
tion of  heart,  and  utter  restlessness  ;  of  being  pressed 
out  of  measure,  above  strength,  despairing  of  life  itself, 
tried  almost  beyond  the  extreme  of  human  endurance 
— without  fightings,  within  fears?  What  wonder  if  he 
is  driven  to  declare  that  if  this  is  all  the  life  belong- 
ing to  our  hope  in  Christ,  he  would  be  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable  ?  And  yet,  in  the  strength  of  the 
Saviour,  how  triumphantly  he  stemmed  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  these  afflictions.  Indomitable  spirit ! 
flung  down  to  earth,  chained  like  a  captive  to  the 
chariot-wheels  of  his  Lord's  triumph,  haled  as  it  were 
from  city  to  city,  amid  bonds  and  afflictions,  as  a 
deplorable  spectacle,  he  yet  thanks  God  that  he  is  thus 
a  captive,  and  glories  in  his  many  infirmities.  Incom- 
parable and  heroic  soul  ! 

But  of  this  period  we  learn  from  the  Acts  only  one 
closing  scene,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  is 
painted  for  us  in  colours  half  so  terrible  as  the  reality. 
Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  allusions  which  we  have 
been  noticing  must  bear  reference  to  this  crowning 
peril,  and  that,  accustomed  though  he  was  to  the 
daily  aspect  of  danger  in  its  worst  forms,  this  particu- 
lar danger  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  had 
made  a  most  intense  impression  upon  the  Apostle's 
mind. 

At  the  close  of  about  two  years,  his  restless  fervour 
made  him  feel  that  he   could  stay  no  longer  in  the 
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school  of  Tyrannus.  He  formed  the  plan  of  starting 
after  Pentecost,  and  visiting  once  more  the  Churches 
of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  which  he  had  founded  in 
his  second  journey,  and  of  sailing  from  Corinth  to  pay 
a  fifth  visit  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  hoped  to  see 
Rome,  the  great  capital  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
world.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose  he  had  already 
despatched  two  of  his  little  band  of  fellow-workers, 
Timothy  and  Erastus,  to  Macedonia  with  orders  that 
they  were  to  rejoin  him  at  Corinth.  Erastus — if  this 
be  the  chamberlain  of  the  city — was  a  person  of  in- 
fluence, and  would  have  been  well  suited  both  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Apostle's  reception  and  to  superintend  the 
management  of  the  weekly  offertorj'^,  about  which  St. 
Paul  was  at  j^resent  greatly  interested.  The  visit  to 
Jerusalem  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  contribution 
for  the  distressed  Christians  of  that  city,  which  he  had 
been  collecting  from  the  Gentile  Churches,  and  which 
he  naturally  desired  to  present  in  person,  as  the  best 
possible  token  of  forgiveness  and  brotherhood,  to  the 
pillars  of  the  unfriendly  community.  This  had  not 
been  his  original  plan.  He  had  originally  intended, 
and  indeed  had  announced  his  intention,  in  a  letter  no 
longer  extant,  to  sail  straight  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth, 
make  his  way  thence  by  land  to  the  churches  of  Mace- 
donia, sail  back  from  thence  to  Corinth,  and  so  sail 
once  more  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem.  Weighty 
reasons  had  compelled  the  abandonment  of  this  de- 
sign. The  ill  news  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
Corinthian  churches  which  he  had  received  from  the 
slaves  of  Chloe  compelled  him  to  write  his  first  extant 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  tacitly  abandons 
his  original  intention,  but  sends  Titus,  and  with  him 
"the  brother,"  to  regulate  to  the  best  of  their  power 
the  gross  disorders  that  had  arisen.  Probably  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  a  message  to  Timothy — uncertain, 
however,  whether  it  would  reach  him  in  time — not  to 
go  to  Corinth,  but  either  to  return  to  him  or  to  wait 
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for  him  in  Macedonia.  The  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over in  April,  and  probably  in  the  very  next  month  an 
event  occurred  which,  at  the  last  moment,  endangered 
his  stay  and  precipitated  his  departure. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  and  nothing  seemed 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  peaceful  close  of  a  troubled 
ministry.     But  this  month  was  specially  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  of  Ephesus,  and  was  called  from  her  the 
Arternisian.      During  the  month  was  held  the    great 
fair— called  Ephesia — which  attracted  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  and  was  kept 
with    all   possible    splendour  and   revelry.      The   pro- 
ceedings  resembled   the   Christmas   festivities    of   the 
Middle   Ages,  with  their  boy   bishops   and   abbots   of 
misrule.     The  gods  were  personated  by  chosen  repre- 
sentatives who  received  throughout  the  month  a  sort 
of   mock   adoration ;    and    in    numberless    processions 
and  litanies  and  sacrifices,  they  paced  the  streets,  and 
were  elevated  in  public  places,    arrayed  in    robes   of 
pure  white  or   of  tissued   gold,    and   wearing  crowns 
which  were  set  with  carbuncles  and  pearls.    The  theatre 
and  stadium  were  densely  crowded  by  festive  throngs 
to  listen  to  the  musical  contests,  to  watch  the  horse- 
races and  the  athletic  exhibitions,  or  to  look  on  with 
thrills  of  fiercer   emotion  at  the  horrible  combats  of 
men  and  beasts.     The  vast  expense  of  these  prolonged 
festivities  and  superb  spectacles  was  entirely  borne  by 
the   College  of  the  ten  Asiarchs.     They  were  men  of 
high  distinction,  chosen  annually  from  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia,    and  it  was  their 
duty  to  preside  over  the  games,  and  to  keep  order  in 
the  theatre.     The  heavy  pecuniary  burden  of  the  office 
was  repaid  in  honorary  privileges  and  social  distinc- 
tions.    Their   names  were  recorded   on  coins  and  in 
public  inscriptions,  and  the  garlands  and  purple  robes 
which  distinguished  them  during  the  continuance  of  the 
feast  were  the  external  marks  of  the  popular  gratitude. 
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During  the  sacred   month  the  city  rang  with  every 
sort  of  joyous  sounds  ;  gay  processions  were  constantly 
sweeping  to  the  famous  temple  ;  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery were  rife.     It  was  inevitable  that  at  such  a 
time  there   should  be  a  recrudescence  of  fanaticism, 
and  is  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  worthless  and 
frivolous    mob,    incited    by    the    Eunuch    priests    and 
Hierodules  of  Artemis,  may  have  marked  out  for  insult 
the   little   congregation   which    met   in   the   school    of 
Tyrannus.     This  year  there  was  a  perceptible  diminu- 
tion in  the  fast  and  furious  mirth  of  the  Artemisian 
season,  and  the  cause  of  this  falling  off  was  perfectly 
notorious.     Not  only  in  Ephesus,  but  in  all  the  chief 
cities    of   Proconsular   Asia,   deep   interest   had   been 
excited  by  the  preaching  of  a  certain  Paulus,  who,  in 
the    very   metropolis    of    idolatry,    was   known    to    be 
quietly  preaching  that  they  were  no  gods  which  were 
made  with  hands.     Many  people  had  been  persuaded 
to  adopt  his  views  ;  many  more  had  so  far  at  least  been 
influenced  by  them  as  to  feel  a  growing  indifference 
for  temples  and  idols.     Consequently  there  arose  in 
Ephesus  "no  small  stir  about  that  way."     Paul  and 
his  preaching  were  in  all  men's  mouths,  and  many  a 
muttered  curse  was  aimed  at  them.     At  last  this  ill- 
concealed  exasperation   came   to  a  head.      The  chief 
sufferer  from   the  diminished  interest  in  the  goddess 
had  been  a  certain  silversmith,  named  Demetrius,  who 
sold  to  the  pilgrims  little  silver  shrines  and  images  in 
memorial  of  their  visits  to  Ephesus.     They  were  ana- 
logous to  the  little  copies  in  alabaster  or  silver  of  the 
shrine  of  Loretto,  and  other  famous  buildings  of  Italy. 
Demetrius  found  that  his  trade  was  beginning  to  he 
paralysed,  and  since  the  emasculate  throng  of  sacred 
slaves  and  musicians  dared  not  strike  a  blow  for  the 
worship  which  fed  their  lazy  vice,  he  determined,   as 
far  as  he  could,  to  stop.the  mischief.     Calling  together 
a   meeting   of    all   the   skilled   artisans   and   ordinary 
workmen  who  were  employed  in  this  crafty  he  made 
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them  a  speech,  in  which  he  first  stirred  up  their  pas- 
sions by  warning  them  of  the  impending  ruin  of  their 
interests,  and  then  appealed  to  their  latent  fanaticism 
to    avenge   the   waning   magnificence   of   the   goddess 
whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshipped.     The  speech 
was   like    a   spark   on  inflammable   materials.      Their 
interests    were    suffering,    and    their    superstition    was 
being  endangered  ;   and  the   rage  which   might   have 
been  despised  if  it  had  only  sprung  from  greed,  looked 
more  respectable  when  it  assumed  the  cloak  of  fanati- 
cism.    The  answer  to  the  speech  of  Demetrius  was  a 
unanimous  shout  of  the  watchword  of  Ephesus,  "  Great 
is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians  !  "     So  large  a  meeting  of 
the  workmen  created  much  excitement.     Crowds  came 
flocking   from    every   portico,    and    agora,    and    gym- 
nasium,  and  street.     The  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  riot,   and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  Jewish 
quarter  and  the  shop  of  Aquila.     What  took  place  we 
are  not  exactly  told,  except  that  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
was   in    extremest   danger.      The   mob  was,    however, 
baulked  of  its  intended  prey.     Paul,  as  in  the  similar 
peril  at  Thessalonica,  was  either  not  in  the  house  at 
the  time,  or  had  been  successfully  concealed  by  Pris- 
cilla  and  her  husband,  who  themselves  ran  great  risk 
of  being  killed  in  their  efforts  to  protect  him  (Rom. 
xvi.  4).     Since,  however,  the  rioters  could  not  find  the 
chief  object   of   their   search,   they   seized  two   of  his 
companions — Gains   of   Macedonia,    and    the    faithful 
Aristarchus.     With  these  two  men  in  their  custody,  the 
crowd  rushed  wildly  into  the  vast  space  of  the  theatre, 
which  stood  ever  open,  and  of  which  the  still  visible 
ruins  shoAV  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  could  easily  have  accommodated  30,000  spectators. 
Paul,  wherever  he   lay  hidden,    was  within  reach   of 
communication  from   the    disciples.     Full   of  anxiety 
for  the  unknown  fate  of  his  two  companions,  he  eagerly 
desired  to  make  his  way  into  the   theatre  and  there 
address  the  rioters.     But  his  friends  better  appreciated 
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the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Gaius  and  Aristarchus 
were  too  subordinate  to  be  made  scapegoats  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  crowd  ;  but  they  were  sure  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  that  bent  figure  and  worn  and 
wasted  face,  which  had  become  so  familiar  to  many 
of  the  cities  of  Asia,  would  be  the  instant  signal  for 
a  terrible  outbreak.  Their  opposition  was  confirmed 
by  a  friendly  message  from  some  of  the  Asiarchs,  who 
rightly  conjectured  the  chivalrous  impulse  which 
would  lead  the  Apostle  to  confront  the  storm.  Anxious 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  save  the  life  of  one  whose 
gifts  and  greatness  they  had  learnt  to  adm.ire,  they 
sent  Paul  an  express  warning  not  to  trust  himself  into 
the  theatre. 

The  riot,  therefore,  spent  itself  in  idle  noise.  The 
workmen  had,  indeed,  got  hold  of  Gaius  and  Aris- 
tarchus ;  but  as  the  crowd  did  not  require  these  poor 
Greeks,  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
majority  of  that  promiscuous  assemblage,  unable  to 
make  anything  of  the  discordant  shouts  which  were 
rising  on  every  side,  could  only  guess  why  they  were 
there  at  all. 

One  thing,  however,  was  generally  known,  which 
was,  that  the  people  whose  proceedings  were  the  cause 
for  the  tumult  were  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  a  Greek 
mob  was  never  behindhand  in  expressing  its  detesta- 
tion for  the  Jewish  race.  The  Jews,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  it  hard  that  they,  who  had  long  been  living 
side  by  side  with  the  Ephesians  in  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  commerce,  should  share  the  unpopularity  of 
a  sect  which  they  hated  quite  as  much  as  the  Greeks 
could  do.  They  were  anxious  to  explain  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  a  lesson  which  they  could  not  get  them 
to  learn — namely,  that  the  Jews  Avere  not  Christians, 
though  the  Christians  might  be  Jews.  Accordingly 
they  urged  Alexander  to  speak  for  them,  and  explain 
how  matters  really  stood.  This  man  was  perhaps  the 
coppersmith  who,  afterwards  also,  did  Paul  much  evil, 
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and  who  would  be  likely  to  gain  the  hearing  of  Deme- 
trius and  his  workmen  from  similarity  of  trade.  This 
attempt  to  shift  the  odium  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Christians  entirely  failed.  Alexander  succeeded  in 
struggling  somewhere  to  the  front,  and  stood  before 
the  mob  with  outstretched  hand  in  the  attempt  to  win 
an  audience  for  his  oration.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
mob  recognised  the  well-known  traits  of  Jewish  phy- 
siognomy than  they  vented  their  hate  in  a  shout  of 
"  Great  is  Artemis'^  of  the  Ephesians  !  "  which  drowned 
all  others  in  its  one  familiar  and  unanimous  roar. 

For  two  hours,   as   though  they  had   been  howling 
dervishes,  did  this  mongrel  Greek  crowd  continue  their 
senseless  yell.     By  that  time  they  were  sufficiently  ex- 
hausted to  render  it  possible  to  get  a  hearing.    Hitherto 
the   authorities,    afraid  that  these   proceedings   might 
end  in   awakening  Rom.an  jealousy  to  a  serious  cur- 
tailment of  their  privileges,  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  excitement ;  but  now,  availing 
himself  of  a  momentary  lull,  the  Recorder  of  the  city 
— either  the  mock  officer  of  that  name,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  Senate  and  people  for  the  Artemisia,  or  more 
probably   the    permanent    city    official — succeeded    in 
restoring  order.     "Ephesians!"  he  exclaimed,  "what 
human  being  is  there  who  is  unaware  that  the  city  of 
the  Ephesians  is  a  sacristan  of  the  great  Artemis,  and 
the  Heaven-fallen  ?     Since,   then,   this  is  quite  indis- 
putable,  your  duty  is  to  maintain  your  usual   calm, 
and  not    to  act  in  the  precipitate  way  in  which  you 
have   acted,    by   dragging   here    these   men,   who    are 
neither  temple-robbers,  nor  blasphemers  of  your  god- 
dess.    If  Demetrius   and  his  fellow-artisans  have  any 
complaint  to  lodge  against  anyone,   the  sessions  are 
going  on,   and  there  are  proconsuls  ;  let  them  settle 
the    matter  between   them    at    law.      But   if  you    are 
making  any  further  inquisition  about  any  other  matter, 

*  I  preserve  the  Greek  name  because  their  Asian  idol,  who  was  really 
Cybele,  had  still  less  to  do  with  Diana  than  with  Artemis. 
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it  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  For,  indeed,  this  business  renders  us  liable 
to  a  charge  of  sedition,  since  we  shall  be  entirely 
unable  to  give  any  reasonable  account  of  this  mass 
meeting." 

The  Recorder's  speech,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  model 
of  a  popular  harangue.  Such  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  Ephesians  was  tiftdignified^  as  the  grandeur  of 
their  worship  was  unimpeached  ;  it  was  unjustifiable^ 
as  they  could  prove  nothing  against  the  men  ;  it  was 
unnecessary,  as  other  means  of  redress  were  open  ; 
and,  finally,  if  neither  pride  nor  justice  availed  any- 
thing, fear  of  the  Roman  power  should  restrain  them. 
They  felt  thoroughly  ashamed,  and  the  Recorder  was 
now  able  to  dismiss  them  from  the  theatre. 

It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  the  danger  to  St. 
Paul's  person  ceased,  in  a  month  of  which  he  had 
spoiled  the  festivity,  and  in  a  city  which  was  thronged, 
as  this  was,  with  aggrieved  interests  and  outraged 
superstitions.  Whether  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
or  what  were  the  dangers  to  which  he  alludes,  or  in 
what  way  God  delivered  him  "  from  so  great  a  death  " 
(2  Cor.  i.  10),  we  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  design  of  staying 
at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost.  All  that  we  are  further  told 
is  that,  when  the  hubbub  had  ceased,  he  called  the 
disciples  together,  and,  after  comforting  them,  bade 
the  Church  farewell — certainly  for  many  years,  per- 
haps for  ever.  He  set  out,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land 
we  do  not  know,  on  his  way  to  ]Macedonia.  From  Silas 
he  had  finally  parted  at  Jerusalem.  Timothy,  Titus, 
Luke,  Erastus,  w^ere  all  elsewhere ;  but  Gains  and 
Aristarchus,  saved  from  their  perilous  position  in  the 
theatre,  were  still  with  them,  and  he  was  now  joined 
by  the  two  Ephesians,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  ■who 
remained  faithful  to  him  till  the  very  close  of  his 
career. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIL 

CONDITION   OF  THE   CHURCH  AT   CORINTH. 

No  one  can  realise  the  trials  and  anxieties  which  beset 
the  life  of  the  great  Apostle  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus, 
without  bearing  in  mind  how  grave  were  the  causes  of 
concern  from  which  he  was  suffering,  in  consequence 
of  the  aberrations  of  other  converts.  The  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  written  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  three  years'  residence  at  the  Ionian  metropolis  ; 
and  it  reveals  to  us  a  state  of  things  which  must  have 
rent  his  heart  in  twain.  Anyone  who  has  been  privi- 
leged to  feel  a  deep  personal  responsibility  for  some 
great  and  beloved  institution,  will  best  appreciate  how 
wave  after  wave  of  affliction  must  have  swept  across 
his  sea  of  troubles  as  he  heard  from  time  to  time  those 
dark  rumours  from  Galatia  and  Corinth. 

Apollos,  on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  must  have  told 
him  some  very  unfavourable  particulars.  St.  Paul 
had  now  been  absent  from  the  Corinthians  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  they  may  well  have  longed  for  his 
presence  with  an  earnestness  which  even  made  them 
unjust  towards  him.  The  little  band  of  converts— not 
a  few  of  them  slaves,  and  some  of  them  slaves  of  the 
most  degraded  rank — were  left  in  the  midst  of  a 
heathendom  which  presented  itself  at  Corinth  under 
the  gayest  and  most  alluring  aspects.  It  is  not  in  a 
day  that  the  habits  of  a  life  can  be  thrown  aside. 
Even  those  among  them  whose  conversion  was  most 
sincere  had  yet  a  terrible  battle  to  fight  against  two 
temptations  :  the  temptation  to  dishonesty,  which  had 
mingled  with  their  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  ;  and 
the  temptation  to  sensuality,  which  v/as  interwoven 
with  the  very  fibres  of  their  being.  With  Christianity 
awoke  conscience.  Sins  to  which  they  had  once  lightly 
yielded  as  matters  of  perfect  indifference,  now  re- 
quired an  intense  effort  to  resist  and  overcome,  and 
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every  failure^  so  far  from  being  at  the  worst  a  venial 
weakness,  involved  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame. 
And  when  they  remembered  the  superficially  brighter 
and  easier  lives  vvhich  they  had  spent  while  they  were 
yet  pagans — while  as  yet  they  were  unable  to  realise 
the  exquisite  consolation  of  Christian  joy  and  Christian 
hope — they  were  tempted  either  to  relapse  altogether, 
or  to  listen  with  avidity  to  any  teacher  whose  doctrines, 
if  logically  developed,  might  help  to  relax  the  strin- 
gency of  their  sacred  obigations.    While  Paul  was  with 
them    they    were     comparatively    safe.       The    noble 
tyranny  of  his  personal  influence  acted  on  them  like 
a  spell,   but  when  he  had  been  so  long  away  it  was 
hardly  wonderful  if  the  splendid  vision  began  to  fade. 
It  was  with  some  of  them  as  with  Israel  when  Moses 
was  on  Sinai :   they  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play.     Many,  very  many,  had  plunged  once 
more  into  impurity,  as  though  they  had  never  heard 
the  heavenly  calling,  or  tasted  the  feternal  gift. 

So  much  even  Apollos  must  have  told  the  Apostle  ; 
and  when  he  had  occasion,  in  a  letter  now  lost — nrob- 
ably  because  it  was  merely  a  brief  and  businesslike 
memorandum — to  write  and  inform  them  of  his  in- 
tended, but  subsequently  abandoned,  plan  of  paying 
them  a  double  visit,  and  to  bid  them  contribute  to  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  he  had,  in 
a  message  which  required  subsequent  explanation, 
briefly  but  emphatically  bidden  them  not  to  keep  com- 
pany with  fornicators. 

And  now  a  letter  had  come  from  Corinth.  So  far 
from  dwelling  on  the  ruinous  disorders  into  which 
many  members  of  the  Church  had  fallen,  it  was  en- 
tirely self-complacent  in  tone  ;  and  yet  it  proved  the 
existence  of  much  doctrinal  perplexity,  and,  in  asking 
advice  about  a  number  of  practical  subjects,  had 
touched  upon  questions  which  betrayed  some  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  errors  which  the  Church,  in 
writing  the  letter,  had  so  disingenuously  concealed. 
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1.  After  greeting  him,  and  answering  him,  in  words 
which  he  quotes,  that  "they  remembered  him  in  all 
things,  and  kept  the  ordinances  as  he  delivered  them," 
they  had  asked  him  a  whole  series  of  questions  about 
celibacy  and  marriage,  which  had  evidently  been 
warmly  discussed  in  the  Church,  and  decided  in  very 
different  senses. 

2.  Again,  what  were  they  to  do  about  meats  offered 
to  idols  ?  They  had  prefaced  their  inquiry  on  this 
subject  with  the  conceited  remark  that  "  they  all  had 
knowledge"  (i  Cor.  viii.  i),  and  had  perhaps  indicated 
their  own  opinion  by  the  argument  that  an  idol  was 
nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  all  things  were  lawful 
to  their  Christian  freedom.  Still,  they  wished  to  know 
whether  they  might  ever  attend  any  of  the  idol  fes- 
tivals ?  Was  it  lawful  to  buy  meat  in  the  open  market, 
which,  without  their  knowing  it,  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols  ?  Might  they  go  as  guests  to  their 
heathen  friends  and  relations,  and  run  the  risk  of  par- 
taking of  that  which  had  been  part  of  a  sacrifice  ? 

3.  Then,  too,  a  dispute  had  risen  among  them  about 
the  rule  to  be  observed  in  assemblies.  Was  it  the 
duty  of  men  to  cover  their  heads  ?  Might  women 
appear  with  their  heads  uncovered  ?  And  might  they 
speak  and  teach  in  public  ? 

4.  They  had  difficulties,  also,  about  spiritual  gifts. 
Which  was  the  more  important,  speaking  with  tongues 
or  preaching  ?  When  two  or  three  began  at  the  same 
time  to  preach  or  speak  with  tongues,  what  were  they 
to  do  ? 

5.  Further,  some  among  them  had  been  perplexed 
by  great  doubts  about  the  Resurrection.  There  were 
even  some  who  maintained  that  by  the  Resurrection 
was  meant  something  purely  spiritual,  and  that  it  was 
past  already.  This  view  had  arisen  from  the  immense 
material  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Would  Paul  give 
them  his  solution  of  some  of  their  difficulties? 
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6.  He  had  asked  them  to  make  a  collection  for  the 
poor  in  Jud?ea  :  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  something 
more  about  this.  What  plans  would  he  recommend  to 
them  ? 

7.  Lastly,  they  were  very  anxious  to  receive  Apollos 
once  more  among  them.  They  had  enjoyed  his  elo- 
quence, and  profited  by  his  knowledge.  Would  Paul 
try  to  induce  him  to  come,  as  well  as  pay  them  his 
own  promised  visit? 

Such,  we  gather  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  were  the  inquiries  of  a  letter  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  by  Stephanas, 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus.  It  was  inevitable  that  St. 
Paul  should  talk  to  these  worthy  slaves  about  the 
Church  of  which  they  were  the  delegates.  There  was 
quite  enough  in  the  letter  itself  to  create  a  certain  mis- 
giving in  his  mind,  and  some  of  its  queries  were  suf- 
ficient to  betray  an  excited  state  of  opinion.  But  when 
he  came  to  talk  with  these  visitants  from  Chloe's  house- 
hold, and  they  told  him  the  simple  truth,  he  stood 
aghast  with  horror,  and  was  at  the  same  time  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  Reluctantly,  bit  by  bit,  in  answer 
to  his  questionings,  they  revealed  a  state  of  things 
which  added  darkness  to  the  night  of  his  distress. 

First  of  all,  he  learnt  from  them  that  the  Church 
which  he  had  founded  was  split  up  into  deplorable 
factions. 

It  was  the  result  of  visits  from  various  teachers  who 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  Paul,  and  built  upon  his 
foundations  very  dubious  materials  by  way  of  super- 
structure. "Many  teachers,  much  strife,"  had  been 
one  of  the  wise  and  pregnant  sayings  of  the  great 
Hillel,  and  it  had  been  fully  exemplified  at  Corinth, 
where,  in  the  impatient  expression  of  St.  Paul,  they 
had  had  "ten  thousand  pedagogues."  The  great  end 
of  edification  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  violences 
of  faction,  and  all  deep  spirituality  had  been  evapor- 
ated in  disputatious  talk.     He  heard  sad  rumours  of 
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"  strifes,"  heartburnings,  rages,  dissensions,  backbitings, 
whisperings,  inflations,  disordcrliness  (2  Cor.  xii.  20). 

It  became  clear  that  even  the  visit  and  teaching  of 
AiDollos  had  done  harm— harm  which  he  certainly  had 
not  intended  to  do,  and  which,  as  a  loyal  friend  and 
follower  of  Paul,  he  was  the  first  to  regret.  Paul's  own 
preaching  to  these  Corinthians  had  been  designedly 
simple,  dealing  with  the  great  broad  fact  of  a  Re- 
deemer crucified  for  sin.  But  Apollos,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  though  an  able  man,  was  an  inexperienced 
Christian,  and  not  only  by  the  natural  charm  of  his 
impassioned  oratory,  but  also  by  the  way  in  which 
he  had  entered  into  the  subtle  refinements  so  familiar 
to  the  Alexandrian  intellect,  had  unintentionally  led 
them  first  of  all  to  despise  the  unsophisticated  sim- 
plicity of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  and  next  to  give  the  rein 
to  all  the  sceptical  fancies  with  which  their  faith  was 
overlaid.  Both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the 
fervid  convert  had  so  delighted  them  that,  with  entire 
opposition  to  his  own  wishes,  they  had  elevated  him 
into  the  head  of  a  party,  and  had  perverted  his  views 
into  dangerous  extravagances.  These  ApoUonians 
were  so  puffed  up  with  the  conceit  of  knowledge  that 
they  had  also  begun  to  claim  a  fatal  moral  liberty. 
They  had  distracted  the  Sunday  gatherings  with  the 
egotisms  of  rival  oratory  ;  had  shown  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  scruples  of  weaker  brethren  ;  had  en- 
couraged women  to  harangue  in  the  public  assemblies 
as  the  equals  of  men  ;  were  guilty  of  conduct  which 
laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  the  grossest  incon- 
sistency ;  and  even  threw  the  cloak  of  sophistical  ex- 
cuse over  one  crime  so  heinous  that  the  very  heathen 
were  ready  to  cry  shame  on  the  offender.  In  the  ac- 
counts brought  to  him  of  this  Apollos-party,  St.  Paul 
could  not  but  see  the  most  extravagant  exaggeration 
of  his  own  doctrines — the  half-truths,  which  are  ever 
the  most  dangerous  of  errors. 

But  Apollos  was  not  the  only  teacher  who  had  visited 
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Corinth,     Some  Judaic  Christians  had  come,  who  had 
been    as   acceptable    to    tlie    Jewish   members    of    the 
Church  as  Apollos  was  to   the  Greeks.     Armed  with 
commendatory  letters    from    some    of    the    twelve  at 
Jerusalem,  they  claimed  the  authority  of  Peter,  or,  as 
they  preferred  to  call  him,  of  Kephas.     They  did  not, 
indeed,  teach  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  as  others 
of  their  party  did  in  Galatia.     There  the  local  circum- 
stances would  give  some  chance  of  success  to  teaching 
which  in  Corinth  would  have  been  rejected  with  con- 
tempt ;   and  perhaps   these    particular  emissaries   felt 
at  least  some  respect  for  the  compact  at  Jerusalem. 
But  yet  their  influence  had  been  very  disastrous,  and 
had  caused  the  emergence  of  a  Petrine  party  in  the 
Church.     This  party   openly  and  secretly  disclaimed 
Paul's  authority,  and  insinuated  disparagement  of  his 
doctrines.     Kephas,  they  said,  was  the  real  head  of  the 
Apostles,    and  therefore  of  the  Christians.     Paul  was 
a  presumptuous  interloper,  whose  conduct  to  Kephas 
at  Antioch  had  been  most  unbecoming.     For  who  v»^as 
Paul  1  not  an  Apostle  at  all,  but  an  unauthorised  in- 
novator.    He  had  been  a  persecuting  Sanhedrist,  and 
he  was  an  apostate  Jew.    What  had  he  been  at  Corinth  ? 
A  preaching  tent-maker,  nothing  more.     Kephas,  and 
other  Apostles,   and  the  brethren   of  the  Lord,  when 
they  travelled  about,  were  accompanied  by  their  wives 
or  by  ministering  women,  and  claimed  the  honour  and 
support  to   v/hich   they  were   entitled.     W^hy   had   not 
Paul  done  the  same  ?     Obviously  because  he  felt  the 
insecurity  of  his  own  position.     And  as  for  his  coming 
again,    a   weak,    vacillating,    unaccredited   pretender, 
such   as  he  was,  would  take  care  not  to  come  again. 
And  these  preachings  of  his  were  heretical,  especially 
in  their  pronounced  indifference  to   the  Levitic  law. 
Very  different  had  been  the  scene  after  Peter's  preach- 
ing at  Pentecost !    It  was  the  speaking  with  tongues — 
not  mere  dubious  doctrinal  exhortation — which  was  the 
true  sign  of  spirituality. 
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And  then  had  come  another  set  of  Judaisers — one 
man  in  particular — to  whom  the  name  of  even  Kephas 
was  unsatisfactory.  He  professed  to  be  an  adherent 
of  James,  and  to  him  even  Peter  v/as  not  altogether 
sound.  He  called  himself  a  follower  of  Christ,  and 
disdained  any  other  name  ;  he  prided  himself  on  hav- 
ing seen  Christ,  and  known  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Now 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  not  married,  and  James,  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  was  unmarried  ;  and  this  teacher  evi- 
dently shared  the  Essene  abhorrence  of  marriage.  He 
it  was  who  started  all  the  subtle  refinements  of  ques- 
tions respecting  celibacy  and  the  married  life.  He 
it  was  who  gathered  around  him  a  few  Jews,  who  de- 
graded into  a  party  watchword  even  the  sacred  name 
of  Christ. 

Thus,  as  St.  Paul  now  learnt  fully  for,  the  first  time, 
the  Church  of  Corinth  was  a  scene  of  partisanships, 
which,  in  rending  asunder  its  unity,  ruined  its  strength. 
On  all  these  subjects  the  Corinthians,  in  their  self- 
satisfied  letter,  had  maintained  a  prudent  but  hardly 
creditable  silence.  Nor  was  this  all  that  they  had  con- 
cealed. They  had  asked  questions  about  spiritual 
gifts  ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  household  of  Chloe  to 
break  to  St.  Paul  the  disquieting  news  that  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Church  had  degenerated  into  scenes  so 
disorderly  that  there  Avere  times  when  any  heathen  who 
dropped  in  could  only  say  that  they  were  all  mad. 
Sometimes  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts  were  on  their  legs 
at  once,  all  pouring  forth  Avild  series  of  sounds  which 
no  human  being  present  could  understand,  except  that 
sometimes,  amJd  these  unseemly  ecstasies,  there  were 
heard  words  that  made  the  blood  run  cold  with  shud- 
dering horror.  At  other  times,  two  or  three  preachers 
would  intermpt  each  other  in  the  attempt  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  congregation  all  at  the  same  moment. 
Women  rose  to  give  their  opinions,  and  that  without 
a  veil  on  their  heads,  as  though  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  Hetairas,  who   alone  assumed 
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such  an  unblushing  privilege.  So  far  from  being  a 
scene  of  peace,  the  Sunday  services  had  become 
stormy,  meaningless,  unprofitable. 

And  there  was  worse  behind.  It  might  at  least  have 
been  supposed  that  the  Agapje  would  bear  some  faint 
traditional  resemblance  to  their  name,  and  be  means 
of  reunion  and  blessedness  worthy  of  their  connexion 
with  the  Eucharistic  feast !  Far  from  it !  The  deadly 
leaven  of  selfishness — displaying  itself  in  its  two  forms 
of  sensuality  and  pride,  had  insinuated  itself  even  into 
these  once  simple  and  charitable  gatherings.  The  kiss 
of  peace  could  hardly  be  other  than  a  hypocritical 
form  between  brethren,  who  at  the  very  moment  might 
be  impleading  one  another  at  law  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  heathen  Praetor  about  some  matter  of  common 
honesty.  The  rich  brought  their  luxurious  provisions, 
and  greedily  devoured  them,  without  waiting  for  any- 
one ;  while  the  poor,  half-starved  slaves,  who  had  no 
contributions  of  their  own  to  bring,  watched  them  with 
hate  and  envy  as  they  sat  famishing  and  unrelieved 
by  their  full-fed  brethren.  Greediness  and  egotism 
had  thus  thrust  themselves  into  the  most  sacred  unions  ; 
and  the  besetting  Corinthian  sin  of  intoxication  had 
been  so  little  restrained  that  men  had  been  seen  to 
stretch  drunken  hands  to  the  very  chalice  of  the  Lord  ! 

Last  and  worst,  not  only  had  uncleanness  found  its 
open  defenders,  so  that  Christians  were  not  ashamed 
to  be  seen  sitting  at  meat  amid  the  lascivious  sur- 
roundings of  heathen  temples,  but  one  prominent 
member  of  the  Church  was  living  in  notorious  crime 
with  his  own  step-mother  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  ;  and,  though  the  very  Pagans  execrated  this 
atrocity,  yet  he  had  not  been  expelled  from  the  Christ- 
ian community,  but  had  found  brethren  ready,  not 
merely  to  palliate  his  offence,  but  actually  to  plume 
themselves  upon  leaving  it  unpunished.  But  though 
this  person  was  the  most  notorious,  he  was  by  no 
means  the  only  offender,   and  there  were  Corinthian 
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Christians  who   were  impenitently  guilty  of  unclean- 
ness,  fornication,  and  lasciviousness  (2  Cor.  xii.  21). 

As  he  heard  this  catalogue  of  iniquities,  Paul's  heart 
throbbed  with  anguish,  his  eyes  were  streaming  with 
tears,  as,  having  heard  to  the  bitter  end  all  that  the 
slaves  of  Chloe  had  to  tell  him,  he  proceeded  to  make 
his  plans.  First,  of  course,  his  intended  brief  imme- 
diate visit  to  Corinth  must  be  given  up.  Neither  he 
nor  they  were  yet  in  a  mood  in  which  their  meeting 
could  be  otherwise  than  infinitely  painful.  He  must 
at  once  despatch  Titus  to  Corinth  to  inform  them  of 
his  change  of  plan,  to  arrange  about  the  collection, 
and  to  do  what  little  he  could,  before  rejoining  him 
at  Troas,  He  must  also  despatch  a  messenger  to 
Timothy  to  tell  him  not  to  proceed  to  Corinth  at 
present. 

Summoning  all  the  courage  of  his  nature,  forgetting 
all  the  dangers   and  trials  which   surrounded  him  at 
Ephesus,    asking   God  for  the  wisdom  and  guidance 
which  he  so  sorely  needed,  crushing  down  deep  within 
him  all  personal  indignations,  he  called  Sosthenes  to 
his  side,   and  flinging  his  whole  heart  into  the  task 
immediately  before  him,  began  to  dictate  to  him  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  and  eloquent  of  all  his  letters, 
the  first  extant  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     Varied  as 
are   the  topics  with  which  it  deals,  profound  as  were 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  suggested  to  him,  novel 
as  were  the  questions  which  he  had  to  face,  alienated 
as    Avere  many   of  the   converts   to   whom   he   had   to 
appeal,  we  see  at  once  that  the  Epistle  was  no  laborious 
or    long-polished    composition.      Enlightened   by    the 
Spirit  of  God,    St.  Paul  was  in  possession  of  that  in- 
sight which  sees  at  once  into  the  heart  of  every  moral 
difficulty.     He  was  as  capable  of  dealing  with  Greek 
culture  and  Greek  sensuality  as  with  Judaic  narrow- 
ness and  Judaic  Pharisaism.     The  phase  of  Jewish  op- 
position  with   which   he   has  here   to   deal   has   been 
modified  by  contact  with  Hellenism,  but  it  still  rests 
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on  grounds  of  externalism,  and  must  be  equally  met 
by  spiritual  truths.  Problems  however  dark,  details 
however  intricate,  become  lucid  and  orderly  at  once 
in  the  external  distinctions.  In  teaching  his  converts 
St.  Paul  had  no  need  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  long 
studies.  Even  his  most  elaborate  Epistles  were  in 
reality  not  elaborate.  They  leapt  like  vivid  sparks 
from  a  heart  in  which  the  fire  of  love  to  God  burnt 
until  death  with  an  ever  brighter  and  brighter  flame. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

SECOND   EPISTLE   TO   THE   CORINTHIANS. 

AVhen  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus  he  went  straight  to  Troas, 
with  the  same  high  motive  by  which  he  was  always 
actuated — that  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He 
had  visited  the  town  before,  but  his  stay  there  had 
been  shortened  by  the  imploring  vision  of  the  man  of 
Macedon,  which  had  decided  his  great  intention  to 
carry  the  Gospel  into  Europe.  But  though  his  preach- 
ing was  now  successful,  and  "  a  door  was  opened  for 
him  in  the  Lord,"  he  could  not  stay  there  from  extreme 
anxiety.  "  He  had  no  rest  for  his  spirit,  because  he 
found  not  Titus  his  brother."  Titus  had  been  told  to 
rejoin  him  at  Troas  ;  but  perhaps  the  precipitation  of 
St.  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus  had  brought  him 
to  that  town  earlier  than  Titus  had  expected,  and,  in 
the  uncertain  navigation  of  those  days,  delays  may 
easily  have  occurred.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  come, 
and  Paul  grew  more  and  more  uneasy,  until  in  that 
intolerable  oppression  of  spirit,  he  felt  that  he  could 
no  longer  continue  his  work,  and  left  Troas  for  Mace- 
donia. There,  at  last,  he  met  Titus,  who  relieved  his 
painful  tension  of  mind  by  intelligence  from  Corinth, 
which,  although  chequered,  was  yet  on  the  main  point 
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favourable.  From  Titus  he  learnt  that  his  change  of 
plan  about  the  visit  had  given  ground  for  unfavourable 
criticism,  and  that  many  injurious  remarks  on  his 
character  and  mode  of  action  had  been  industriously 
disseminated,  especially  by  one  Jewish  teacher.  Still, 
the  effect  of  the  first  Epistle  had  been  satisfactory.  It 
had  caused  grief,  but  the  grief  had  been  salutary,  and 
had  issued  in  an  outburst  of  yearning  affection,  lamen- 
tation, and  zeal.  Titus  himself  had  been  received 
cordially,  yet  with  fear  and  trembling.  The  offender 
denounced  in  his  letter  had  been  promptly  and  even 
severely  dealt  with,  and  all  that  St.  Paul  had  said  to 
Titus  in  praise  of  the  Church  had  been  justified  by 
what  he  saw.  Accordingly,  he  again  sent  Titus  to 
them,  to  finish  the  good  work  which  he  had  begun, 
and  with  him  he  sent  the  tried  and  faithful  brother 
"whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  through  all  the 
Churches  "  ;  and  this  time  Titus  was  not  only  ready 
but  even  anxious  to  go. 

In  what  town  of  Macedonia  St,  Paul  had  met  with 
Titus,  and  also  with  Timothy,  we  do  not  know.  Great 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  details  of  their  movements, 
and  indeed  all  the  events  of  this  part  of  the  journey 
are  left  in  obscurity :  we  can  only  conjecture  that  dur- 
ing it  St.  Paul  had  even  travelled  as  far  as  Illyricum. 
At  some  point  in  the  journey,  but  probably  not  at 
Philippi,  as  the  subscription  to  the  Epistle  says — 
because,  as  is  evident  from  the  Epistle  itself,  he  had 
visited  most  of  the  Churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii. 
I  ;  ix.  2) — he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. From  it  we  learn  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  in  this  region  the  special  nature  of  his  affliction — 
whether  grievous  sickness,  or  external  persecutions,  or 
inward  anxieties,  or  apparently  all  of  these  combined— 
his  stay  in  Macedonia  had  suffered  from  the  same  over- 
whelming distress  which  had  marked  the  close  of  his 
residence  in  Ephesus,  and  which  had  driven  him  out 
of  Troas.     The  Churches  were  themselves  in   a  state 
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of  affliction,  which  Paul  had  naturally  to  share,  and 
he  describes  his  condition  as  one  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical prostration :  "  Our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  are 
troubled  on  every  side  ;  from  without  fightings,  from 
within  fears."  And  this  helps  to  explain  to  us  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  letter  written  amid  such 
circumstances.  If  Hope  is  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  JOY  of  that  to  the  Philippians, 
Faith  of  that  of  the  Romans,  and  Heavenly  Things 
of  that  to  the  Ephesians,  Affliction  is  the  one  pre- 
dominant word  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  contain 
his  views  on  the  Second  Advent ;  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  his  trumpet-note  of  indignant  defiance  to 
retrograding  Judaisers  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  systematic  and,  so  to  speak,  scientific  statement 
of  his  views  on  what  may  be  called,  in  modern  lan- 
guage, the  scheme  of  salvation ;  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  is  his  outpouring  of  tender  and  gladdened 
affection  to  his  most  beloved  converts  ;  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  shows  us  how  he  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  to  daily  life  in  dealing  with  the 
flagrant  aberrations  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  Church  ; 
his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  the  agitated 
self-defence  of  a  wounded  and  loving  spirit  to  un- 
grateful and  erring,  yet  not  wholly  lost  or  wholly  in- 
corrigible souls. 

And  this  self-defence  was  not  unnecessary.  In  this 
Epistle  we  find  St.  Paul  for  the  first  time  openly  con- 
fronting the  Judaising  reaction  which  assumed  such 
formidable  dimensions,  and  threatened  to  obliterate 
every  distinctive  feature  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  the  Churches 
which  he  had  founded  there  sprang  up  a  Judaic 
party,  who  not  only  combated  his  opinions,  but  also 
grossly  abused  his  character  and  motives.  By  dim 
allusions  and  oblique  intimations  we  trace  their, 
insidious    action,    and    in    this    epistle    we    find    our- 
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selves  face  to  face  with  them  and  their  unscrupulous 
opposition. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  attack  had  been  sug- 
gested by  St.  Paul's  sentence  on  the  incestuous 
offender.  His  case  seems  to  have  originated  a  quarrel 
among  the  Corinthian  Christians,  of  whom  some  sided 
with  him  and  some  with  his  father.  It  is  clear  upon 
the  face  of  things  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  since  it  is  all  but  inconceivable 
that,  had  there  been  no  extenuating  fact,  he  should 
have  found  defenders  for  a  crime  which  excited  the 
horror  of  the  very  heathen.  And,  indeed,  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
continue  in  Church  membership,  and  to  be^  with  his 
injured  father,  a  frequenter  of  their  love-feasts  and 
partaker  in  their  sacraments.  It  may  be  quite  true, 
and  indeed  the  allusions  to  him  in  the  Second  Epistle 
show,  that  he  was  weak  rather  than  wicked.  But  even 
this  would  have  been  no  protection  to  him  in  a  v/rong 
on  which  Gallio  himself  would  have  passed  a  sentence 
of  death  or  banishment,  and  which  the  Mosaic  law  had 
punished  v.^ith  excision  from  the  congregation. 

There  must  therefore  have  been  something  which 
could  be  urged  against  the  heinousness  of  his  trans- 
gression, and  St.  Paul  had  distinctly  to  tell  the  Corin- 
thians that  there  was  no  personal  feeling  mixed  up 
with  his  decision  (2  Cor.  vii.  11,  12).  His  words  had 
evidently  implied  that  the  Church  was  to  be  assembled, 
and  there,  with  his  spirit  present  with  them,  to  hand 
him  over  to  Satan,  so  that  judgment  might  come  on 
his  body  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  That  is  what 
he  practically  tells  the  Church  to  do.  Did  they  do  it  ? 
It  seems  to  be  at  least  doubtful.  That  they  withdrew 
from  his  communion  is  certain  ;  and  the  very  threat  of 
excommunication  which  hung  over  him — accompanied, 
as  he  and  the  Church  thought  that  it  would  be,  with 
supernatural  judgments — was  sufficient  to  plunge  him 
into  the  dejDths  of  misery  and  penitence.     Sickness  and 
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death  were  at  this  time  very  prevalent  among  the 
Corinthian  converts,  and  St.  Paul  told  them  that  this 
was  a  direct  punishment  for  their  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

It  is  clear  that  the  offender  was  not  contumacious, 
and  in  his  Second  Epistle  St.  Paul  openly  forgives 
him,  and  remits  his  sentence,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  the  Corinthians  had  already  done  so.  In  fact,  St. 
Paul  even  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  console  and 
forgive  the  man,  and  restore  him  to  full  Church  mem- 
bership. Still,  it  does  seem  as  if  they  had  not  exactly 
followed  the  Apostle's  advice,  and  as  if  the  party 
opposed  to  him  had,  so  to  speak,  turned  upon  him  and 
repudiated  his  authority.  They  said  that  he  had  not 
come,  and  he  would  not  come.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
write  stern  and  threatening  letters,  but  it  was  not  by 
letters,  but  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  that 
Kephas  had  avenged  the  wrongs  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Spirit  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  on  Simon 
Magus.  Paul  could  not  do  this.  How  could  it  be 
expected  of  a  man  so  mean  of  aspect,  so  vacillating  in 
purpose,  so  inefficient  in  speech  ?  It  was  not  Paul 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  twelfth  Apostle,  nor  was 
he  an  Apostle  at  all.  What  the  Church  really  wanted 
was  the  old  stringency  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  someone 
from  Jerusalem  ;  some  true  Apostle,  with  his  wife,  who 
would  rule  them  with  a  real  supremacy,  or  at  least 
some  emissary  from  James  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  to  preach  "another  Gospel,"  more  accordant 
with  the  will  of  Jesus  Himself.  Paul,  they  implied, 
had  never  known  Jesus,  and  misrepresented  Him 
altogether  ;  for  He  had  said  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
law  should  pass,  and  that  the  children's  bread  should 
not  be  cast  to  dogs.  Paul  preached  himself  (2  Cor.  xii. 
5),  and  indeed  seemed  to  be  hardly  responsible  for 
what  he  did  preach.  He  was  half  demented  ;  and  yet 
there  was  some  method  in  his  madness,  which  showed 
itself  partly  in  self-importance  and  partly  in  avarice. 
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What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  guileful  and  crafty 
than  his  entire  conduct  about  this  collection  which  he 
was  so  suspiciously  eager  to  set  on  foot  ? 

Such  were  the  base  and  miserable  innuendoes  against 
which  Paul  had  deliberately  to  defend  himself !  The 
early  Christian  Church,  so  far  from  being  the  pure 
ideal  bride  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  often  imagine 
her  to  be,  was  (as  is  proved  by  all  the  Epistles)  in  many 
respects  as  little  and  in  some  respects  even  less  pure 
than  ours.  The  Church  to  which  St.  Paul  was  writing 
was,  we  must  remember,  a  community  of  men  and 
women  of  whom  the  majority  had  been  familiar  from 
the  cradle  with  the  meanness  and  the  vice  of  the 
poorest  ranks  of  heathenism  in  the  corruptest  city  of 
heathendom.  Their  ignorance  and  weakness,  their 
past  training  and  their  present  poverty,  made  them 
naturally  suspicious  ;  and  though  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  were  morally  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  though  their  very  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity proved  an  aspiring  heart,  yet  many  of  them 
had  not  got  beyond  the  inveteracy  of  life-long  habits, 
and  it  was  easy  for  any  pagan  or  Judaic  sophister  to 
lime  their  '^wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings."  We  owe  to 
the  worthless  malice  of  obscure  Judaic  calumniators 
the  lessons  which  we  may  learn  from  most  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 

A  trivial  characteristic  will  often  show  better  than 
anything  else  the  general  drift  of  any  work,  and  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out  the  prominence  in  this 
Epistle  of  the  thought  of  "tribulation,"  so  we  may  now 
notice  that,  though  "  boasting  "  was  of  all  things  the 
most  alien  to  St.  Paul's  genuine  modesty,  yet  the  boasts 
of  his  unscrupulous  opponents  so  completely  drove  him 
into  the  attitude  of  self-defence,  that  the  word  "  boast- 
ing "  occurs  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  times  in  these 
few  chapters,  while  it  is  only  found  twenty-six  times  in 
all  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  writings. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  those  to 
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the  Galatians  and  Romans,  represent  the  three  chief 
phases  of  his  controversy  with  Judaism.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  he  overthrew  for  ever  the  repellant 
demand  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised  ;  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  established  for  ever  the 
thesis  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  equally  guilty,  and 
could  be  justified  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  works. 
In  both  Epistles  he  shows  conclusively  that  instead  of 
the  false  assertion  that  "it  is  in  vain  to  be  a  Christian 
without  being  a  Jew,"  should  be  substituted  the  very 
opposite  statement,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  be  a  Christian 
if,  as  a  Christian,  one  relies  on  being  a  Jew  as  well. 
But,  however  irresistible  his  arguments  might  be,  they 
would  be  useless  if  the  Judaists  succeeded  in  impugning 
his  Apostolic  authority,  and  proving  that  he  had  no 
right  to  be  regarded  as  a  teacher.  The  defence  of  his 
claims  was,  therefore,  very  far  from  being  a  mere  per- 
sonal matter  ;  it  involved  nothing  less  than  a  defence 
of  the  truth  of  his  Gospel.  Yet  this  defence  against 
an  attack  so  deeply  wounding,  and  so  injurious  to  his 
cause,  was  a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty.  His 
opponents  could  produce  their  "commendatory  let- 
ters," and,  at  least,  claimed  to  possess  the  delegated 
authority  of  the  Apostles  who  had  lived  with  Jesus 
(2  Cor.  iii.  i — 18).  This  was  a  thing  which  Paul  could 
not  and  would  not  do.  He  had  not  derived  his  autho- 
rity from  the  Twelve.  His  Apostolate  was  conferred 
on  him,  not  mediately  by  them,  but  immediately  by 
Christ.  He  had,  indeed,  "seen  the  Lord  "  (i  Cor.  ix.  1), 
but  on  this  he  would  not  dwell,  partly  because  his 
direct  intercourse  with  Christ  had  been  incomparably 
smaller  than  that  of  a  Peter  or  a  James  ;  and  partly 
because  he  clearly  saw,  and  wished  his  converts  to  see, 
that  spiritual  union  was  a  thing  far  closer  and  more 
important  than  personal  companionship.  To  two 
things  only  could  he  appeal :  to  the  visions  and  revela- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  above  all, 
his   miraculous   conversion ;   and  to   the   success,    the 
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activity,  the  spiritual  power,  which  set  a  seal  of  super- 
natural approval  to  his  unparalleled  ministry. 

This  remarkable  letter,  from  the  extreme  tension  of 
mind  with  which  it  was  written,  and  the  constant 
struggle  between  the  emotions  of  thankfulness  and 
indignation,  is  more  difficult  in  its  expressions  and  in 
its  casual  connections  than  any  other.  The  labouring 
style,  the  manner  in  which  word  after  word — now 
"tribulation,"  now  "consolation,"  now  "boasting," 
now  "weakness,"  now  "simplicity,"  now  "manifesta- 
tion " — takes  possession  of  the  Apostle's  mind — serve 
only  to  throw  into  relief  the  frequent  bursts  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence.  The  depth  of  tenderness  which  is 
here  revealed  towards  all  who  were  noble  and  true,  may 
serve  as  a  measure  for  the  insolence  and  wrong  which 
provoked  in  the  concluding  chapters  so  stern  an  in- 
dignation. Of  all  the  Epistles  it  is  the  one  which 
enables  us  to  look  deepest  into  the  Apostle's  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    SECOND  VISIT   TO   CORINTH. 

St.  Luke  passes  over  with  the  extremest  brevity  the 
second  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia.  The  reason 
for  his  silence  may  have  been  that  the  period  was 
not  marked  by  any  special  events  sufficiently  pro- 
minent to  find  room  in  his  pages.  St.  Luke  only  gives 
us  full  accounts  of  the  events  which  he  personally  wit- 
nessed, or  of  those  which  he  regarded  of  capital  im- 
portance, and  about  which  he  could  obtain  information 
which  he  knew  to  be  trustworthy.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  indications  of  the  scantiness  of  his  biography 
that  he  does  not  even  once  mention  a  partner  and 
fellow-worker  of  St.  Paul  so  dear  to  him,  so  able,  so 
energetic,  and  so  deeply  trusted  as  the  Greek  Titus,  of 

M* 
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whose  activity  and  enthusiasm  the  Apostle  made  so 
much  use  in  the  delicate  task  of  dealing  with  the  Chris- 
tian Corinthians  at  this  most  unsatisfactory  crisis  of 
their  troubled  history. 

St.  Luke  accordingly  says  nothing  about  the  many 
agitations  of  which  we  are  able  from  the  Epistles  to 
supply  the  outline.  All  that  he  tells  us  is  that  Paul 
passed  through  these  regions,  and  encouraged  them 
with  much  exhortation.  He  does  not  even  mention 
the  interesting  circumstance  that  having  preached  dur- 
ing his  second  journey  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and 
Beroea,  the  capitals  respectively  of  Macedonia  Prima, 
Secunda,  and  Tertia,  he  now  utilised  the  intentional 
postponement  of  his  visit  to  Corinth  by  going  through 
Macedonia  Quarta  as  far  as  Illyricum.  Whether  he 
only  went  to  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  or  whether  he 
entered  it  and  reached  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  even 
as  Nicopolis,  and  whether  by  Illyricum  is  meant  the 
Greek  district  or  the  Roman  province  that  went  by 
that  name,  we  cannot  tell  ;  but  at  any  rate  St.  Paul 
mentions  this  country  as  marking  the  circumference  of 
the  outermost  circle  of  those  missionary  journeys  of 
which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre. 

That  the  offertory  greatly  occupied  his  time  and 
thoughts  is  clear  from  his  own  repeated  allusions  and 
the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  this  subject  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  must  have  been  one 
of  his  trials  to  be  perpetually  pleading  for  pecuniary 
contributions,  among  little  bodies  of  converts  of  whom 
the  majority  were  not  only  plunged  in  poverty,  but 
who  had  already  made  the  most  conspicuous  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  their  Christian  faith.  It  was  clear  to 
him  that  this  fact  would  be  unscrupalously  used  as  a 
handle  against  him.  However  strongly  he  might  insist 
on  having  no  personal  share  in  the  distribution,  or  even 
the  treasurership  of  these  funds,  persons  would  not  be 
wanting  to  whisper  the  base  insinuation  that  Paul 
found  his  own  account  in  them  by  means  of  accom- 
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pliceSj    and    that    even    the    laborious    diligence   with 
which  he  worked  at  his   trade  was  only  the  cloak  for 
a  deep-laid  scheme  of  self-aggrandisement.   It  was  still 
worse  when  these  charges  came  from  the  emissaries  of 
the  very  Church  for  the  sake  of  whose  poor  he  was 
facing   this  disagreeable  work  of  begging.     St.   Paul 
did  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  to  these  stings  of  hatred 
and  calumny.     He  was,  on  the  contrary,  acutely  sen- 
sible   of  their  gross   injustice,   and  of  the  hindrance 
which  they  caused  to  the  great  work  of  his  life  ;  and 
the  irony  and  passion  with  which  he  rebuts  them  is  a 
measure  of  the  suffering  which  they  caused.     For  he 
was  not   the  man  to   neglect  a  duty    because  it  was 
disagreeable,  or  because  his  motives  in  undertaking 
it  might  be  misinterpreted.     And  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated  in  this  matter  were  peculiarly  sacred. 
In  the  first  place,  the   leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem 
had  bound  him  by  a  special  promise  to  take  care  of 
their  poor,   almost  as   a  part  of  the  hard-wrung  com- 
pact by  which  their  Church  had  consented  to  waive,  in 
the  case  of  Gentile  converts,   the    full  acceptance  of 
legal    obligations.     In    the    second    place,    the    need 
really  existed,  and  was  even  urgent ;  and  it  was  entirely 
in  consonance  with  St.  Paul's  own  feelings  to  give  them 
practical  proof  of    that  brotherly   love  which  he  re- 
garded   as    the    loftiest    of    Christian    virtues.     Then, 
further,   in  his  early  days,  his  ignorant  zeal   had  in- 
flicted  on  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  a  deadly  injury, 
and  he  would  fain  show  the  sincerity  and  agony  of  his 
repentance  by  doing  all  he  could  to  repair  it.     Lastly, 
he  had  a  hope  that  so  striking  a  proof  of  disinterested 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  Churches  would 
surely  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Pharisaic  section  of  the 
mother  Church,  and  if  it  could  not  cement  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Christians  of  Judaea  and  Heathen- 
dom, would  at  least  prevent  the  needless  widening  of 
the  rift  which  separated  them. 

Having   finished   his   work   in   the   whole   of   Mace- 
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donia,  and  finding  no  more  opportunity  for  usefulness 
in  those  parts,  he  at  last  set  out  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 
It  was  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  year  57,  but 
whether  Paul  travelled  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  what 
point  he  started,  we  do  not  know.  The  number  of 
his  associates  makes  it  most  probable  that  he  chose 
the  less  expensive,  though,  at  that  late  season  of  the 
year,  more  dangerous  mode  of  transit,  and  took  ship 
from  Thessalonica  to  Cenchreoe.  The  care  of  the 
money,  and  his  own  determination  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  treasurers 
appointed  by  the  scattered  communities  to  accompany 
his  movements.  The  society  of  these  fellow-travellers 
must  have  been  a  source  of  deep  happiness  to  the 
over-tried  and  over-wearied  Apostle.  There  was  the 
young  and  quiet  Timothy  ;  there  was  Tychicus,  who 
had  been  won  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  to  the  very  last ;  there  was 
Gains  of  Derbe,  a  living  memorial  of  the  good  work 
done  in  his  earliest  missionary  journey.  Thessalonica 
had  contributed  no  fewer  than  three  to  the  little 
band — Jason,  his  fellow-countryman,  if  not  his  kins- 
man, whose  house  at  St.  Paul's  first  visit  had  been 
assaulted  by  a  raging  mob ;  Aristarchus,  who  had 
shared  with  him  the  perils  of  Ephesus,  as  he  sub- 
sequently shared  his  voyage  and  shipwreck ;  and 
Secundus,  of  v;hom  no  particulars  are  known.  Be- 
sides these,  Beroea  had  despatched  Sopater,  a  Jewish 
convert,  who  is  one  of  those  who  sends  his  greetings 
to  the  Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  In  Corinth 
itself  he  was  again  looking  forward  to  a  meeting  with 
some  of  his  dearest  friends — with  Titus,  whose  courage 
and  good  sense  rendered  him  so  invaluable  ;  with 
Luke,  who  was  in  all  probability  the  delegate  of 
Philippi ;  with  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian  Greek,  the 
fatal  but  innocent  cause  of  St.  Paul's  arrest  at  Jeru- 
salem, destined  long  afterwards  to  start  with  him  on 
his  voyage  as  a  prisoner,  but  prevented  from  sharing 
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his  last  sufferings  by  an  illness  with  which  he  was 
seized  at  Miletus ;  and  with  the  many  Corinthian 
Christians — Justus,  Sosthenes,  Erastus,  Tertius, 
Quartus,  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  lastly 
Gaius  of  Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul  intended  to 
stay,  and  whose  open  house  and  Christian  hospitality 
were  highly  valued  by  the  Church. 

The  gathering  of  so  many  Christian  hearts  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  bright  point  in  the  cloudy  calendar 
of  the  Apostle's  life.  What  happy  evenings  they  must 
have  enjoyed,  while  the  toil  of  his  hands  in  no  way 
impeded  the  outpouring  of  his  soul !  For  three 
months  St.  Paul  stayed  at  Corinth,  and  during  these 
three  months  he  wrote,  in  all  probability,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  and  certainly  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans — two  of  the  most  profound  and  memorable 
of  all  his  writings.  And  since  it  was  but  rarely  that 
he  was  his  own  amanuensis — since  it  is  his  custom 
to  associate  one  or  more  and  sometimes  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow-travellers  with  himself  in  the 
superscriptions  of  his  letters,  as  well  as  to  send  greet- 
ing from  them — may  we  not  regard  it  as  certain  that 
those  letters  were  read  aloud  to  the  little  knot  of 
friends,  and  formed  fruitful  topics  of  long  and  earnest 
discussion? 

But  what  was  the  state  of  things  which  the  Apostle 
found  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  house  of  Gaius 
into  the  house  of  Justus  ?  It  was  St.  Luke's  object 
to  show  the  fundamental  unity  which  existed  among 
Christians,  and  not  to  dwell  upon  the  temporary 
differences  v/hich  unhappily  divided  them.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  conceal  the  existence  of  discordant  ele- 
ments, but  his  wish  seems  to  have  been  to  indicate 
the  essential  harmony  which  these  discords  might 
disturb,  but  not  destroy.  He  has  not,  therefore,  told 
us  a  single  detail  of  St.  Paul's  encounter  with  the 
false  Apostles,  the  deceitful  workers  who  had  huck- 
stered and  adulterated  the  Word  of  God,  or  with  that 
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one    insolent    and    over-bearing    emissary,    who    with 
immense    pretensions,    backed    with    credentials   from 
Jerusalem,    had    denied    St.    Paul's    Apostleship,    and 
omitted  no   opportunity  of  blackening  his   character. 
We  may  imagine  the  hush  of  awful  expectation  with 
which  the  little  community  gathered  in  the  room  of 
Justus  would  receive  the  first  entrance  and  the  first 
utterances    of    one    whose    love    they    had    so    terribly 
tried,  and  against  whose  person  they  had  levelled  such 
unworthy  sarcasms.     Personal  questions  would,  how- 
ever, weigh  least  with  him.     They  knew  well  that  it 
was  not  for  party  opposition  but  for  moral  contumacy 
that  his  thunders  would  be  reserved.     Since  many  of 
them  were  heinous  offenders,  since  many  had  not  even 
repented  after  serious  warnings,  how  must  they  have 
shuddered  with  dread,  when  at  last,   after  more  than 
three   years,    they    stood   face   to    face   with    one   who 
could  hand  them  too  over  to  Satan  with  all  the  fearful 
consequences  which  that  sentence  entailed  !     Over  all 
these  scenes  the  veil  of  oblivion  has  fallen.     The  one 
pen    that    might    have    recorded    them    has    written 
nothing,   nor  do  we  hear  a  single  rumour  from   any 
other    source.     But    that    for    the    time    the    Apostle 
triumphed  we  may  infer  from  his  hint  that  until  the 
Corinthian    difficulties    were    removed    he    could    take 
no    other    task    in    hand,    and    that    in    the    Epistles 
which    he    wrote    during   these    three    months    of    his 
residence  at  the  Achaian  capital  he  contemplates  yet 
wider    missions    and    freely    yields    himself    to    new 
activities. 

Yet,  amid  our  ignorance  of  facts,  we  do  possess 
the  means  of  reading  the  inmost  thoughts  which  were 
passing  through  the  soul  of  St.  Paul.  The  two  Epis- 
tles which  he  despatched  during  those  three  months 
were  in  many  respects  the  most  important  that  he 
ever  wrote,  and  it  inspires  us  with  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  his  intellectual  power  to  know  that,  within 
a  period   so   short  and  so   much   occupied  with  other 
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duties  and  agitations,  he  yet  found  time  to  dictate  the 
Letter  to  the  Galatians,  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  Letter  to  the 
Romans,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  all  contributions  to  the  system  of  its 
theology. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    GALATIANS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  his  brief  second  visit 
to  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  on  his  road  to  Ephesus, 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  missed  the  bright  enthusiasm 
which  welcomed  his  first  preaching.  His  keen  eye 
marked  the  germs  of  coming  danger,  and  the  warn- 
ings which  he  uttered  weakened  the  warmth  of  his 
earlier  relationship  towards  them.  But  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  the  painful  tidings  that  converts 
once  so  dear  and  so  loving  had  relapsed  from  every- 
thing which  was  distinctive  in  his  teaching  into  the 
shallowest  ceremonialism  of  his  Judaising  opponents. 
Already,  whoever  sanctioned  them,  these  men  had 
spoilt  his  best  work,  and  troubled  his  happy  dis- 
ciples at  Antioch  and  at  Corinth,  and  they  had  their 
eye  also  on  Ephesus.  Thus  to  intrude  themselves 
into  other  men's  labours,  to  endanger  thus  the  whole 
future  of  Christianity  by  trying  to  turn  it  from  the 
freedom  of  a  universal  Gospel  into  the  bondage  of 
a  Judaic  law,  all  this,  to  the  clear  vision  of  St.  Paul, 
seemed  bad  enough.  But  thus  to  thrust  themselves 
among  the  little  communities  of  his  Galatian  con- 
verts— to  take  advantage  of  their  warm  affections 
and  weak  intellects — this  to  St.  Paul  seemed  intoler- 
ably base. 

Vexed   at  this   Galatian   fickleness,    and   stung  with 
righteous  indignation  at  those  who  had  taken  advan- 
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tage  of  it,  he  seized  Iiis  pen  to  express  in  the  most 
unmistakable  language  his  opinion  of  the  falsity  and 
worthlessness  of  the  limits  into  which  these  Christian 
Pharisees  wished  to  compress  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. It  was  no  time  to  pause  for  nice  inquiries  into 
motives  or  polished  deference  to  real  or  assumed 
authority.  It  w^as  true  that  this  class  of  men  cam.e 
from  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  very 
Church  of  Jerusalem  for  whose  poorer  members  he 
was  making  such  large  exertions.  It  was  true  that, 
in  one  flagrant  instance  at  any  rate,  they  had,  or 
professed  to  have,  the  authority  of  James.  Could  it 
be  that  James,  in  the  bigotry  of  lifelong  habit,  had 
so  wholly  failed  to  add  understanding  and  knowledge 
to  his  scrupulous  holiness,  that  he  was  lending  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  a  work  which  St.  Paul  saw  to 
be  utterly  ruinous  to  the  wider  hopes  of  Christianity  ? 
If  so,  it  could  not  be  helped.  James  was  but  a  man, 
and  no  more  faultless  or  infallible  than  Peter  or  than 
Paul  himself.  If,  Peter,  more  than  once,  had  memor- 
ably wavered,  James  also  might  waver ;  and,  if  so, 
James  in  this  instance  was  indubitably  in  the  wrong. 
But  St.  Paul,  at  least,  never  says  so  ;  nor  does  he  use 
a  word  of  disrespect  to  "The  Lord's  brother."  The 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
ex-pressly  re^pudiated  others  who  professed  to  speak 
in  their  name  ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  they  had 
ever  sanctioned  this  sort  of  counter-mission  of  espion- 
age. Whoever  may  have  been  these  Judaic  teachers, 
vanity,  party  spirit,  sensuality,  had  followed  in  their 
wake.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  were  bad  men,  anxi- 
ous to  stand  well  with  everybody,  and  to  substitute 
an  outward  observance  for  a  true  religion.  Greed, 
self-importance,  externalism,  were  everything  to  them  ; 
the  Cross  was  nothing.  If  they  had  not  been  bad 
men  they  would  not  have  made  the  free  use  the)^  did 
of  the  vilest  of  controversial  weapons — surreptitious 
sneers  and  personal  slanders.     Yet  by  such  base  means 
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as  these  they  had  persistently  tried  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  their  great  opponent.  They  systematic- 
ally disparaged  his  authority.  He  was,  they  said, 
no  Apostle  whatever  ;  he  had  never  seen  Jesus  except 
In  a  vision,  and  therefore  lacked  one  essential  of  the 
Apostolate  ;  all  that  he  knew  of  Christianity  he  had 
learnt  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  had  wilfully  per- 
verted ;  his  Gospel  was  not  the  real  Gospel  ;  such 
authority  as  he  had  was  simply  derived  from  the  heads 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  to  whom  his  doctrines 
must  be  referred.  Who  was  this  Paul  who,  for 
motives  best  known  to  himself,  had  become  a  nominal 
Christian  from  a  savage  persecutor.?  Who  was  he 
that  he  should  set  himself  against  the  Great  Lawgiver  ? 
If  he  argued  that  the  Law  was  abrogated,  how  could 
he  prove  it.?  Christ  had  never  said  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  had  said  that  not  a  fraction  of  a  letter  of 
the  Law  should  pass  till  all  was  fulfilled.  To  that 
the  Twelve  could  bear  witness.  They  kept  the  Law. 
They  were  living  at  peace  with  their  Jewish  brethren 
who  yet  did  not  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
Must  not  Paul's  opinions  be  antagonistic  to  theirs,  if 
he  was  the  only  Christian  who  could  not  show  his 
face  at  Jerusalem  without  exciting  the  danger  of  a 
tumult?  Besides,  he  was  really  not  to  be  trusted. 
He  was  always  shifting  about,  now  saying  one  thing 
and  now  another,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  pleas- 
ing men.  What  could  be  more  inconsistent  than  his 
teaching  and  conduct  with  regard  to  circumcision? 
He  had  told  the  Galatians  that  they  need  not  be  cir- 
cumcised, and  yet  he  himself  had  once  preached  cir- 
cumcision— aye,  and  more  than  preached  it,  he  had 
practised  it !  Would  he  answer  those  two  significant 
questions — Who  circumcised  Timothy?  Who  cir- 
cumcised Titus  ? 

St.  Paul  saw  that  it  was  time  to  speak  out,  and  he 
did  speak  out.  The  matter  at  issue  was  one  of  vital 
importance.     The  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  was  at 
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Stake.  The  fate  of  the  battle  hung  apparently  upon 
his  single  arm.  He  alone  was  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  To  him  alone  had  it  been  granted  to  see 
the  full  bearings  of  this  question.  A  new  faith  must 
not  be  choked  at  its  birth  by  the  past  prejudices  of 
its  nominal  adherents.  The  hour  had  come  when 
concession  was  impossible,  and  there  must  be  no 
facing  both  ways  in  the  character  of  his  conciliatori- 
ness.  Accordingly  he  flung  all  reticence  and  all  com- 
promise to  the  winds.  Hot  with  righteous  anger,  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  was  his  trumpet- 
note  of  defiance  to  all  the  Pharisees  of  Christianity, 
and  it  gave  no  uncertain  sound. 

Happily,  he  could  give  distinctness  to  his  argu- 
ment by  bringing  it  to  bear  on  one  definite  point. 
In  recovering  the  lost  outwork  of  Galatia  he  would 
carry  the  war  into  the  camp  of  Jerusalem,  The  new 
teachers  asserted,  as  at  Antioch,  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision for  Gentile  Christians.  If  Paul  could  storm 
that  bastion  of  Judaising  Christianity,  he  knew  that 
the  whole  citadel  must  fall.  Circumcision  was  the 
very  badge  of  Jewish  nationality — the  earliest,  the 
most  peculiar,  the  most  ineffaceable  of  Jewish  rites. 
Had  not  Jesus  Himself  submitted  to  circumcision? 
Was  not  the  mechanical  effacement  of  it  regarded 
as  the  most  despicable  of  Hellenising  apostasies?  It 
was  true  that  in  the  temporary  and  local  letter  which 
the  Apostles  had  sanctioned  they  had  said  that  it  was 
not  indispensable  for  Gentile  converts  ;  but  a  thing 
might  not  be  indispensable,  and  yet  might  be  pre-emi- 
nently desirable.  Let  them  judge  for  themselves. 
Did  they  not  hear  the  Law  read  ?  Was  not  the  Law 
inspired  ?  If  so,  how  could  they  arbitrarily  set  it 
aside  ? 

It  was  ever  thus  that  Judaism  worked,  beginning 
with  the  Psalms  and  pure  Monotheism,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  knife  of  circumcision,  and  the  yoke 
of    the    Levitic    Law,    in   which    they    entangled    and 
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crushed  their  slaves.  There  was  nothing  at  which 
the  Jew  gloried  so  much  as  thus  leaving  his  mark 
on  the  very  body  of  the  despised  and  hated  heathen — 
hardly  less  despised  and  hated,  almost  even  more  so, 
if  he  had  hoped  to  equal  them  and  their  privileges 
by  consenting  to  become  a  Jew. 

Self-interest  was  an  additional  and  a  powerful  in- 
ducement with  these  retrogressive  intruders.  Although 
Christian,  they,  like  the  Twelve,  like  even  Paul  him- 
self, were  still  Jews.  At  Jerusalem  they  continued 
regularly  to  attend  the  services  at  the  Temple  and 
the  gatherings  of  their  synagogue.  To  be  excom- 
municated from  the  synagogue  in  little  Jewish  com- 
munities like  those  that  were  congregated  in  Ancyra 
and  Pessinus  was  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  It 
was  infinitely  more  pleasant  for  them  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  Jews,  by  making  proselytes  of 
righteousness  out  of  St.  Paul's  converts.  Thus  cir- 
cumcision was  only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  It 
obviated  the  painful  liability  to  persecution.  It 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  adoption  of  all  the  obser- 
vances, which  the  converts  would  constantly  hear  read 
to  them  in  the  Jewish  service.  But,  if  not,  it  did 
not  much  matter.  It  was  not  really  necessary  for 
them  to  keep  the  whole  Law.  A  sort  of  decent  ex- 
ternal conformity  was  enough.  It  was  against  all 
this  mummery  of  the  outward,  this  reliance  on  the 
mechanical,  that  Paul  used  words  which  were  half 
battles.  There  should  be  no  further  doubt  as  to  what 
he  really  meant  and  taught.  He  would  draw  his 
sword  against  this  false  gospel,  and  fling  away  the 
scabbard.  What  Luther  did  when  he  nailed  his 
Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Wittenberg, 
that  St.  Paul  did  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  emancipation. 
It  marked  an  epoch  in  history.  If  we  wish  to  find 
its  nearest  parallel  in  vehemence,  effectiveness,  and 
depth    of   conviction,    we   must   look   forward   for   six- 
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teen  centuries,  and  read  Luther's  famous  treatise, 
De  Caftivitate  Babylonica,  in  which  he  realised  his 
saying  "that  there  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  this 
Popish  battle,  a  tongue  of  which  every  word  is  a 
thunder-bolt."  To  the  Churches  of  Galatia  he  never 
came  again  ;  but  the  words  scrawled  on  those  few 
sheets  of  papyrus,  whether  they  failed  or  not  of  their 
immediate  effect,  were  to  wake  echoes  which  should 
"roll  from  soul  to  soul,  and  live  for  ever  and  for 
ever. " 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    ROMANS. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand,  as  far 
as  we  can,  the  special  objects  which  the  Apostle  had 
in  view,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Church  to  w^hich  it 
was  addressed. 

The  first  conqueror  who  had  introduced  the  Jews  in 
any  numbers  into  Rome  was  the  great  Pompeius,  who 
treated  the  nation  with  extreme  indignity.  In  the 
capital  of  the  world  they  showed  that  strong  self- 
reliance  by  which  they  have  ever  been  distinguished. 
From  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  conviction, 
they  were  useless  and  troublesome  as  ordinary  slaves, 
but  they  displayed  in  every  direction  the  adaptability 
to  external  conditions  which,  together  with  their  amaz- 
ing patience,  has  secured  them  an  ever-strengthening 
position  throughout  the  world.  They  soon,  therefore, 
won  their  emancipation,  and  began  to  multiply  and 
flourish.  The  close  relations  of  friendship  which 
existed  between  Augustus  and  Herod  the  Great  im- 
proved their  condition  ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  they  were  so  completely  recognised  as  an 
integral  section  of  the  population,  with  rights  and  a 
religion  of  their  own,  that  the  politic  Emperor  assigned 
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to  them  that  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber  which  they 
have  occupied  for  ages  since.  From  these  dim  pur- 
lieus, where  they  sold  sulphur  matches,  and  old 
clothes,  and  broken  glass,  and  went  to  beg  and  tell 
fortunes  on  the  Cestian  or  Fabrician  bridge,  8,000  of 
them  swarmed  forth  to  escort  fifty  deputies  who  came 
from  Jerusalem  with  a  petition  to  Augustus.  It  was 
doubtless  the  danger  caused  by  their  growing  numbers 
which  led  to  that  fierce  attempt  of  Sejanus  to  get  rid 
of  them  which  Tacitus  records.  The  subsequent,  but 
less  atrocious  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2),  brought 
about  St,  Paul's  friendship  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
and  is  probably  identical  with  the  measure  alluded  to 
by  Suetonius  in  the  famous  passage  about  the  "  Im- 
■pulsor  Chrestus."  If  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Chris- 
tians must  have  been  confounded  with  Jews  in  the 
common  misfortune  caused  by  their  Messianic  differ- 
ences. But,  as  Tacitus  confesses  in  speaking  of  the 
attempt  to  expel  astrologers  from  Italy,  these  measures 
were  usually  as  futile  as  they  were  severe.  We  find 
that  those  Jews  who  had  left  Rome  under  immediate 
pressure  began  soon  to  return.  Their  subterranean 
proselytism,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Nero,  acquired 
proportions  so  formidable  that  Seneca,  while  he  charac- 
terised the  Jews  as  a  nation  steeped  in  wickedness, 
testifies  to  their  immense  diffusion.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  when  St.  Paul  first  arrived  in  Rome 
(A.D.  61),  and  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this 
letter  (A.D.  58),  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  the  unrepealed 
decree  of  Claudius,  which  had  been  passed  only  six 
years  before,  formed  a  large  community,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  be  an  object  of  alarm  and  jealousy  to  the 
Imperial  Government. 

Of  this  Jewish  community  we  can  form  no  conjec- 
ture how  many  were  Christians  ;  nor  have  we  a  single 
datum  to  guide  us  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church  in  Rome,  except  the 
vague  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that   a  "vast  multitude" 
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of  its  innocent  members  were  butchered  by  Nero  in 
the  persecution  by  which  he  strove  to  hide  his  guilty 
share  in  the  conflagration  of  July  19,  A.D.  64.  Even 
the  salutations  which  crowd  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  do  not  help  us.  Twenty-six 
people  are  greeted  by  name,  besides  "the  Church  in 
the  house  "  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  some  of  the 
"households"  of  Aristobulus  and  Narcissus,  the 
"brethren,"  with  Asyncritus  and  others,  and  the 
"saints  "  with  Olympas  and  others.  All  that  we  could 
gather  from  these  notices,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
sixteenth  chapter  was  really  addressed  to  Rome,  is 
that  the  Roman  Christians  possessed  as  yet  no  com- 
mon place  of  meeting,  but  were  separated  into  at 
least  three  communities  grouped  around  different 
centres,  assembling  in  different  places  of  worship,  and 
with  no  perceptible  trace  of  ecclesiastical  organisation. 
But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  whether  these 
communities  were  large  or  small,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  sixteenth  chapter,  though  unquestionably 
Pauline,  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  and 
not  to  the  Roman  Church. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Christians  weore 
numerous,  as  Tacitus  expressly  informs  us,  two  ques- 
tions remain,  of  which  both  are  involved  in  deep 
obscurity.  The  one  is,  "When  and  how  was  Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  Rome?"  The  other  is,  "Was 
the  Roman  Church  predominantly  Jewish  or  predomi- 
nantly Gentile  ?  " 

I.  Tradition  answers  the  first  question  by  telling 
us  that  Peter  was  the  founder  of  Latin  Christianity, 
and  this  answer  is  almost  demonstrably  false.  It  is 
first  found  in  a  work,  at  once  malignant  and  spurious, 
written  late  in  the  second  century,  to  support  a  par- 
ticular party.  That  work  is  the  forged  Clementines, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Tradition,  gathering  fresh  particulars  as 
it  proceeds,  gradually  began  to  assert,  with  more  or 
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less  confidence,  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  second 
year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  42);  that  he  met  and  con- 
founded Simon  Magus  ;  that  he  continued  Bishop  of 
Rome  for  twenty-five  years  ;  that  he  was  ultimately 
martyred  by  being  crucified,  head  downwards,  at  his 
own  humble  desire  ;  and  that  this  took  place  on  June 
29,  the  same  day  as  the  execution  of  St.  Paul.  The 
lateness  of  these  details,  the  errors  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  and  the  obvious  party  reasons  for  their  in- 
vention, forbid  our  attaching  to  them  any  historic 
value.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  St.  Peter  arrived 
at  the  city  till  the  year  of  his  death.  This  at  least  is 
certain — that,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  sole  asserted 
trace  of  his  presence  in  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  the 
highly  disputable  allusion,  "They  of  Babylon  salute 
you."  He  may  have  died  in  Rome  ;  he  may  even  have 
preached  in  Rome  ;  he  may  even  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Jewish  section  of  Roman  Christians  as  their 
nominal  "Bishop  "  ;  but  that  he  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  in  any  true  sense  the  orighial  founder  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  freely  admitted  even  by  Rom.an 
Catholics  themselves. 

At  what  time  the  chance  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
been  wafted  to  the  shores  of  Italy  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  say.  That  this  took  place  in  our  Lord's  lifetime  is 
improbable,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  fiction  which  ascribes  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  a  favourable  opinion  respecting  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  All  that  we  can  safely  assert  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  good  tidings  may  first  have  been  con- 
veyed by  some  of  those  Jews  and  proselytes  from  Rome 
who  heard  the  speech  of  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost ;  or  by 
others  who,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  received  their  first 
impressions  from  the  close  reasoning  and  fieiy  elo- 
quence of  St.  Stephen  as  they  sat  among  chance  visi- 
tors in  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertini. 

2.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  we  see  that,  from 
the  first,  the  Church  of  Rome  must   have  contained 
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both  Jewish  and  Gentile  elements.     The  mere  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  will  not  enable  us  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  elements  preponderated,  and  if  we  turn  to 
the  Epistle  we  are  met  by  indications  fo  dubious  that 
critics  have  arrived  at  the  most  opposite  conclusions. 
If,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  seems  to 
address  the  Avhole  Church  as  Gentiles,  and  in  xi.   13 
says,  "I  speak  unto  you  Gentiles,"  and  in  xv.   15,  16, 
writes,   in    the   exclusive   character  of  Apostle   of  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  x.   i  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the  third 
person  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  iv.   i  he  speaks  of 
"Abraham  our  father,"  and  says  that  he  is  writing  to 
those  who  "know  the  Law,"  and  have  once  been  under 
its  servitude.     If,   again,  the  multitude  of  quotations 
from  the  Jewish  scriptures  might  be  supposed  to  have 
most  weight  with  Jews  (though  we  find  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  yet,   on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  apologetic  section  (ix. — xi.)  the  argu- 
ment is  rather  about  the  Jews  than  addressed  to  them, 
and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  practical  chapters  seem 
to  have  in  view  the  liberal  Gentiles  far  more  than  the 
Ebionising   Jews.     The   views   of   the   latter    are   not 
directly   combated,    while   the   former   are   bidden  to 
waive   their   personal   liberty   rather  than   cause   any 
personal  offence. 

Of  these  apparent  contradictions  the  solution  most 
commonly  accepted  is  that  suggested  by  Professor 
Jowett,  that  even  the  Gentile  converts  had  been  mainly 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  proselytes,  who  at  Rome  were 
particularly  numerous,  so  that  "  the  Roman  Church 
appeared  to  be  at  once  Jewish  and  Gentile — Jewish  in 
feeling,  Gentile  in  origin ;  Jewish,  for  the  Apostle 
everywhere  argues  with  them  as  Jews  ;  Gentile,  for  he 
expressly  addresses  them  as  Gentiles."  This,  no  doubt, 
was  the  condition  of  other  Churches,  and  may  have 
been  that  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  But  as  this  hypo- 
thesis by  no  means  solves  all  the  difficulties,  it  seems 
to  me  a  preferable  supposition  that  St.  Paul  is  not  so 
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much  addressing  a  special  body  as  purposely  arguing 
out  a  fundamental  problem,  and  treating  it  in  an  ideal 
and  dramatic  manner.  To  the  Roman  Christians  as 
a  body  he  was  avowedly  a  stranger,  but  he  knew  that 
Jews  and  Gentiles  existed  side  by  side  in  every  Church 
which  he  had  visited,  and  he  wished  once  for  all  to  lay 
down,  not  only  for  the  Roman  Christians,  but  for  all 
who  might  read  his  letter,  the  principles  which  were  to 
guide  their  mutual  relations.  He  is  stating  the  truths 
which  could  alone  secure  the  perfect  unity  of  that 
Church  of  the  future  in  which  the  distinctions  between 
Jew  and  Greek  were  to  be  no  more.  It  was  natural 
that  before  he  visited  a  strange  Church,  and  one  so 
important  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  should  desire 
plainly  to  state  to  them  the  Gospel  which  he  meant 
to  preach.  But  surely  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
would  wish  the  benefits  of  this  consummate  effort  to 
be  confined  to  a  single  Church.  The  hypothesis  that 
several  copies  of  the  letter  were  made,  and  that,  with 
appropriate  conclusions,  it  was  sent  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  other  Churches,  is  not  only  intrinsically  reasonable, 
but  also  accounts  for  some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena 
presented  by  the  manuscripts,  and  esjoecially  by  the 
structure  of  the  concluding  chapters. 

3.  We  come,  then,  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
main  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  And  here 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  meet  with  different 
answers.  Yet,  although  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle 
has  been  differently  interpreted,  from  our  ignorance  of 
its  origin,  and  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  Church  to 
which  it  was  written,  it  is  impossible  so  to  state  it  as 
not  to  express  one  or  other  of  its  essential  meanings. 

The  first  question  which  meets  us  affects  the  general 
character  of  the  Epistle.  Is  it  didactic  or  polemical  ? 
Is  it  general  or  special  ?  The  divergent  views  of  com- 
mentators may  here  be  easily  reconciled.  It  is  only 
indirectly  and  secondarily  polemical  ;  the  treatment  is 
general  even  if  the  immediate  motive  was  special.     Its 
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tone  has  nothing  of  the  passionate  intensity  which  the 
Apostle  always  betrays  when  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  direct  antagonists.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  he  desired  to  vindicate  to  the  Roman  Church  his 
Apostolic  authority.  Undoubtedly  such  a  vindication 
is  implicitly  involved  in  the  masterly  arguments  of  the 
Epistle  ;  yet  how  different  is  his  style  from  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  speaks  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  !  Clearly  he  is  not  here  dealing  with  any 
special  dissensions,  heresies,  or  attacks  on  his  autho- 
rity. The  very  value  of  the  Epistle,  as  a  systematic 
exposition  of  "the  Gospel  of  Protestantism,"  depends 
on  the  calmness  and  lucidity  with  which  the  Apostle 
appeals  to  an  ideal  public  to  follow  him  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  abstract  truths.  We  seem  already  to  be 
indefinitely  removed  from  the  narrow  fanaticism  of 
those  who  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  salvation 
apart  from  circumcision.  The  Hellenistic  Judaism  of 
a  great  city,  however  ignorant  and  however  stereo- 
typed, was  incapable  of  so  gross  an  absurdity,  and  in 
the  wider  and  deeper  questions  which  were  naturally 
arising  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  Christian 
there  was  as  yet  nothing  sufficiently  definite  to  exas- 
perate the  Apostle  with  a  sense  of  ruinous  antagonism. 
He  wrote  during  one  of  those  little  interspaces  of 
repose  and  hope  which  occur  in  even  the  most  per- 
secuted lives.  The  troubles  at  Corinth  had  been  tem- 
porarily appeased,  and  his  authority  established.  He 
was  looking  forward  with  the  deepest  interest  to  fresh 
missions,  and  although  he  could  not  deliberately 
preach  at  Rome,  because  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not 
to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  he  hoped  to 
have  his  heart  cheered  by  a  kindly  welcome  in  the 
imperial  city  before  he  started  to  plant  the  Cross  on 
the  virgin  soil  of  Spain.  And  the  Church  of  Rome 
stood  high  in  general  estimation.  At  this  time  there 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  open  divisions  or  bitter 
animosities.     Differences    of    opinion    there   were   be- 
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tween  "the  weak,"  who  attached  importance  to  distinc- 
tions of  meats  and  drinks,  and  "the  strong,"  who  some- 
what scornfully  discarded  them ;  but  it  seems  as 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  were  forbearing  and 
the    Gentiles    moderate. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  in  a  peace- 
ful mood  that  the  Apostle  dictated  to  Tertius  the  great 
truths  which  he  had  never  before  so  thoroughly  con- 
templated as  a  logical  whole.  The  broad  didactic 
character  of  the  Epistle,  its  freedom  from  those  out- 
bursts of  emotion  which  we  find  in  others  of  his  writ- 
ings, is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  having  been  called 
forth,  as  was  every  one  of  the  other  Epistles,  by  passing 
events.  St.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  results  of  the  visit  were  tempered 
by  the  hope  that  the  alms  which  he  had  collected 
would  smooth  the  way  for  his  favourable  reception. 
Rome  was  the  next  place  of  importance  which  he  in- 
tended to  visit.  How  would  he  be  received  by  the 
Christians  of  the  great  city  ?  Would  they  have  heard 
rumours  from  the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  that  he  was 
a  godless  and  dangerous  apostate,  who  defied  all 
authority  and  abandoned  all  truth  ?  It  was  at  any 
rate  probable  that  he  would  have  been  spoken  of  as 
one  who  was  prepared  to  abandon  not  only  the  pecu- 
liarities, but  even  the  exclusive  hopes  and  promises  of 
Judaism.  To  a  great  extent  this  was  true  ;  and,  if  true, 
how  serious  were  the  consequences  which  such  a  belief 
entailed  !  They  were  views  so  contrary  to  centuries  of 
past  conviction,  that  they  at  least  deserved  the  most 
ample  justification,  from  the  ancient  scriptures.  Such 
a  defence,  after  deep  meditation  on  the  truths  which 
God's  spirit  had  revealed  to  his  inmost  soul,  he  was 
prepared  to  offer  in  language  which  betrayed  how  little 
the  unalterable  fixity  of  his  conviction  had  quenched 
the  fire  of  his  patriotism.  He  expresses  an  inextin- 
guishable love  for  his  countrymen,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
their  glorious  privileges,  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
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is  explaining  why  those  countiymen  have  been  tem- 
porarily rejected,  and  showing  that  those  privileges 
have  been  inexorably  annulled.  He  declares  his  readi- 
ness to  be  even  "  anathema  from  Christ  "  for  the  sake 
of  Israel,  in  the  very  verses  in  which  he  is  showing, 
to  the  horrified  indignation  of  his  Jewish  readers,  that 
not  the  physical,  but  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham, 
are  alone  the  true  Israel  of  God. 

May  we  not  well  suppose  that  the  Epistle  originated 
as  follows  ?  The  Apostle,  intending  to  start  for  Jeru- 
salem, and  afterAvards  to  open  a  new  mission  in  the 
West,  thought  that  he  would  utilise  an  interval  of  calm 
by  writing  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  which,  though  not 
founded  by  himself,  he  could  not  but  feel  the  deepest 
interest.  He  knows  that,  whatever  might  be  the  num- 
ber of  the  Gentile  Christians,  the  nucleus  of  the 
Church  had  been  composed  of  Jews  and  proselytes,  who 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  accept  the  lesson  that  God 
was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Yet  this  was  the  truth 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  teach  ;  and  if  the  Jews 
could  not  but  find  it  hard  to  admit  that  their  promised 
Messiah  was  after  all  to  be  even  more  the  Messiah  of 
the  Gentiles  than  of  the  Jews,  then  it  was  pre-eminently 
necessary  for  him  to  set  this  truth  so  clearly,  and  yet 
so  sympathetically,  before  them,  as  to  soften  the  inevit- 
able blow  to  their  deepest  prejudices.  It  was  all  the 
more  necessary  because,  in  writing  to  the  more  liberal 
Judaisers,  he  had  not  to  deal  v.ith  the  ignorant  malig- 
nity of  those  who  had  seduced  his  simple  Galatians. 
He  could  now  write  with  perfect  composure  on  the 
larger  questions  of  the  position  of  the  Christian  in 
reference  to  the  Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Judaism 
to  Heathenism,  and  of  both  to  Christianity.  That  the 
Gentiles  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  Jews  in 
spiritual  privileges — nay,  more,  that  the  Gentiles  were 
actually  superseding  the  Jews  by  pressing  with  more 
eagerness  into  the  Church  of  Christ — was  a  fact  which 
no  Jewish  Christian  could  overlook.     Was  God,  then, 
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rejecting  Israel  ?     The  central  section   of  the  Epistle 
(ix. — xi.)  deals  with  this  grave  scruple  :  and  the  Apostle 
there  strives  to  show  that  (i)  spiritual  sonship  does  not 
depend  on  natural  descent,  since  the  only  justification 
possible  to  man — namely,  justification  by   faith — was 
equally  open  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (ix.)  ;  that  (2)  so  far 
as  the  Jews  are  losing  their  precedence  in  the  divine 
favour,  this  is  due  to  their  own  rejection  of  a  free  offer 
which  it  was  perfectly  open  to  them  to  have  embraced 
(x.)  ;  and  that  (3)  this  apparent  rejection  is  softened  by 
the   double    consideration   that   (a)   it    is   partial,   not 
absolute,  since  there  was  "  a  remnant  of  the  true  Israel- 
ites according  to  the  election  of  grace  "  ;  and  {b)  it  is 
temporary,    not  final,    since,   when   the   full   blessing 
of  the  Gentiles  has  been  secured,  there  still  remains 
the  glorious  hope  that  all  Israel  would  at  last  be  saved. 
But  was  it  not  inevitable  that  from  this  point  his 
thoughts  should  work  backwards,  and  that  the  truths 
to   v/hich   now,   for  the  first  time,   he   gave   full  and 
formal  expression  should  assume  an  importance  which 
left  but  subordinate  interest  to  the   minor  problem  ? 
From  the   relative  his  thoughts  had  been  led  on  to 
the   absolute.     From   the   question   as   to   the  extinc- 
tion of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Jews,   he  had 
ascended  to  the  question  of  God's  appointed  plan  for 
the  salvation   of  mankind — its  nature,   its  v;orld-wide 
freedom,  its  necessity.     That  plan  the  Apostle  sums 
up   in   the   one  formula,    Justification   by   Faith, 
and  in   order  to   establish   and   explain   it  he  had   to 
prove    the    universality    of   human    sin ;   the    inability 
alike  of  Jew  and  Gentile  to  attain  salvation  by  any 
law  of  works  ;  the  consequent  "  subordinate,   relative, 
negative  "  significance  of  the  Law ;  the  utter  and  final 
evanescence    of    all    difference    between    circumcision 
and  uncircumcision  in  the  light  of  a  dispensation  now 
first   revealed.     And   thus   the   real   basis   of   this,    as 
of   every   other   Epistle,    is    "Christ    as   the    common 
foundation   on  which   Jew   and   Gentile   could   stand, 
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the  bond  of  human  society,  the  root  of  human 
righteousness."  It  may  be  quite  true  that  through- 
out all  these  high  reasonings,  and  the  many  ques- 
tions to  which  they  give  rise,  there  runs  an  under- 
tone of  controversy,  and  that  the  Apostle  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  prove 
for  the  Roman  Christians,  and  through  them  to  the 
entire  Church,  the  new  and  startling  doctrine 
that,  since  the  annihilation  of  sin  was  rendered  possi- 
ble by  faith,  and  faith  alone,  all  claims  founded 
on  Jewish  particularism  were  reduced  to  nothingness. 
This  is  the  main  point ;  but  even  the  practical  ques- 
tions which  receive  a  brief  decision  at  the  close  of  the 
Epistle,  are  handled  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
great  principles  which  he  has  thus  established  of  the 
Universality  of  Sin  and  the  Universality  of  Grace. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  origin  and  the  idea 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  which  Luther  says 
that  "it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  purest  gospel,  which  can  never  be  too  much  read 
or  studied,  and  the  more  it  is  handled,  the  more 
precious  it  becomes." 

Its  general  outline  may  thus  be  given — After  a 
full  and  solemn  greeting,  he  passes,  in  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  manner,  to  state  his  fundamental 
thesis  of  justification  by  faith,  which  he  illustrates  and 
supports  by  quoting  the  Septuagint  version  of  Hab.  ii. 
4.  The  necessity  for  this  mode  of  salvation  rests 
in  the  universality  of  sin — a  fact  taught,  indeed,  by 
human  experience,  but  too  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and 
therefore  needing  to  be  argumentatively  enforced. 
Thus  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  reduced  to  the  same  level, 
and  the  exceptional  privileges  of  the  Jew  do  but  add 
to  his  condemnation  (i.  16 — iii.  20).  Consequently 
by  the  works  of  the  Law— whether  the  natural  or  the 
Mosaic  Law — no  flesh  can  be  justified,  and  justifica- 
tion can  only  be  obtained  by  the  faith  of  man  accept- 
ing the  redemption   of  Christ,   so   that   all   alike   are 
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dependent  on  the  free  will  of  God  (iii.  21 — 30). 
Aware  of  the  extreme  novelty  of  these  conclusions,  he 
illustrates  them  by  Scripture  (iii.  31^ — iv.  25),  and  then 
dwells  on  the  blessed  consequences  of  this  justifica- 
tion (v.  I — 11).  These  consequences  are  foreshadowed 
in  the  whole  moral  and  religious  history  of  mankind 
as  summed  up  in  the  two  periods  represented  by 
Adam  and  by  Christ  (v.  12 — 21).  Having  thus  com- 
pleted the  statement  of  his  great  doctrine,  he  meets 
the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it.  So 
far  from  diminishing  the  heinousness,  or  tending 
to  the  multiplication  of  sin,  he  shows  that  it  in- 
volves the  radical  annihilation  of  sin  (vi.).  If  any 
were  startled  at  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Law 
and  sin,  he  points  out  that  while  the  Law  in  itself 
is  holy,  just,  and  good,  on  the  other  hand  what  he 
has  said  of  it,  relatively  to  mankind,  is  demonstrated 
by  its  psychological  effects,  and  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  Law  is,  for  the  changed  nature  of  the  believer, 
superseded  by  a  new  principle  of  life — by  the  Spirit 
of  God  quickening  the  heart  of  man  (vii.  i — viii.  11). 
This  naturally  leads  him  to  a  serious  appeal  to  his 
readers  to  live  worthily  of  this  changed  nature,  and 
to  a  magnificent  outburst  of  thanksgiving,  which 
rises  at  last  into  a  climax  of  impassioned  eloquence 
(viii.    12—39). 

At  this  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion from  which  his  thoughts  probably  started — the 
relations  of  Judaism  to  Heathenism,  and  of  Christi- 
anity to  both.  In  an  episode  of  immense  importance, 
especially  to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  he  shows 
that  God's  promises  to  Israel,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, both  had,  been,  and  should  be,  fulfilled,  and 
that — so  far  as  they  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have 
been  made  void — the  failure  was  due  to  the  obstin- 
ate hardness  of  the  chosen  people  (ix. — xi.).  The 
remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  more  practical  and  popu- 
lar.    He  urges  the  duties  of  holiness,  humility,  unity, 
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the  faithful  use  of  opportunities,  hope,  and,  above 
all,  love,  on  which  he  dwells  earnestly  and  at  length 
(xii.).  Then,  perhaps  with  special  reference  to  the 
theocratic  prejudices  of  Jewish  Christians,  he  en- 
forces the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  and  re- 
verts once  more  to  love  as  the  chief  of  Christian 
graces  ;  enforcing  these  practical  exhortations  by  the 
thought  that  the  night  of  sin  and  ignorance  was  now 
far  spent,  and  the  day  was  near  (xiii.).  He  then 
points  out  the  necessity  for  mutual  forbearance  and 
mutual  charity  between  the  strong  and  the  weak — 
that  is,  between  those  who  considered  themselves 
bound  by  legal  prescriptions,  and  those  who  realised 
that  from  such  elements  they  were  emancipated  by  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ;  mingling  with 
these  exhortations  some  reference  to  the  views  which 
he  had  already  expressed  about  the  mutual  relation 
of  Jews  and  Christians  (xiv. — xv.   13), 

The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  chiefly  personal. 
He  first  offers  an  earnest  and  graceful  apology  for 
having  thus  ventured  to  address  a  strange  Church — 
an  apology  based  on  his  apostolic  mission  (xv.  14 — 
21) — and  then  sketches  the  outline  of  his  future  plans, 
specially  entreating  their  prayers  for  the  good  suc- 
cess of  his  approaching  visit  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
last  chapter,  which  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing 
to  have  been  addressed,  at  any  rate  in  part,  not  to 
Romans,  but  to  Ephesians,  he  recommends  Phoebe  to 
the  kindly  care  of  the  Church  (i,  2)  ;  sends  affec- 
tionate salutations  to  six-and-twenty  of  the  brethren 
(3 — 16);  gives  a  severe  warning  against  those  who 
fostered  divisions,  which  concludes  with  a  promise 
and  a  benediction  (17 — 20)  ;  repeats  the  benediction 
after  a  few  salutations  from  the  friends  who  were  with 
him  (21 — 24) ;  and  ends  with  an  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive doxology,  in  which  some  have  seen  "  a  liturgi- 
cal antiphony  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  Epistle." 
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CHAPTER    XXXVn. 

THE    LAST    JOURNEY    TO    JERUSALEM. 

It  was  now  about  the  month  of  February,  A.D.  58, 
and  the  work  which  St.  Paul  had  set  before  him  at 
Corinth  was  satisfactorily  concluded.  Having  been 
nine  months  in  Europe,  he  was  anxious  to  get  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  Passover,  and  intended  to  sail 
straight  from  Corinth  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Palestine. 
Every  preparation  was  made ;  it  almost  seems  that 
he  had  got  on  board  ship,  when  he  was  informed  of 
a  sudden  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to  murder  him. 
As  to   all  the   details  we  are  left  in  the  dark. 

How  was  the  plot  discovered  ?  We  do  not  know. 
Scenes  of  tumult,  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  dan- 
gerous adventures  were  so  common  in  St.  Paul's 
life,  that  neither  he,  nor  anyone  else,  has  cared  to 
record  their  details.  We  only  know  that,  after  sud- 
den discussion,  it  was  decided  that  Paul,  with  an 
escort  of  the  delegates,  should  go  round  by  Mace- 
donia. The  hope  of  reaching  Jerusalem  by  the  Pass- 
over had,  of  course,  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  only  chance 
left  was  to  get  there  by  Pentecost.  It  was  doubtless 
overruled  for  good  that  it  should  be  so,  for  if  St. 
Paul  had  been  in  the  Holy  City  at  the  Passover  he 
would  have  been  mixed  up  by  his  enemies  with  the 
riot  and  massacre  which  about  that  time  marked 
the  insane  rising  of  the  Egyptian  impostor  who  called 
himself  the  Messiah. 

Of  the  seven  converts  who  accompanied  St.  Paul — 
Sosipater,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  a  Beroean,  Aristarchus  and 
Secundus  of  Thessalonica,  Gaius  of  Derbe, 
Timotheus  of  Lystra,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  of 
Ephesus,  and  Luke — all  except  the  latter  left  him 
apparently  at  Philippi,  and  went  on  to  Troas  to  await 
him  there.  St.  Luke  was  closely  connected  with 
Philippi,   where   St.    Paul   had  left  him   on   his   first 
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visit,  and  the  two  stayed  at  the  Roman  colony  to 
keep  the  Passover.  Very  happy,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  that  quiet  time  spent  by  St.  Paul  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  which  he  loved  best  of  all.  Years 
must  have  elapsed  before  he  again  spent  a  Passover 
in   circumstances   so   peaceful   and   happy. 

The  eight  days  of  the  feast  ended  in  that  year  on 
Monday,  April  3,  and  on  the  next  day  they  set  sail. 
Detained  by  calms,  or  contrary  winds,  they  took 
five  days  to  sail  to  Troas,  and  there  they  again 
stayed  seven  days.  The  delay  was  singular,  con- 
sidering the  haste  with  which  the  Apostle  was  press- 
ing forward  to  make  sure  of  being  at  Jerusalem  by 
Pentecost.  It  was  now  about  the  loth  of  April,  and 
as  the  Pentecost  of  that  year  fell  on  May  17,  St. 
Paul,  dependent  as  he  was  on  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainties of  ancient  navigation,  had  not  a  single  day 
to  spare.  Although  his  former  visits  had  been  twice 
cut  short — once  by  the  Macedonian  vision,  and  once 
by  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus — it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  been  kept  there  by  the  in- 
terest which  he  must  have  necessarily  felt  in  the 
young  and  flourishing  Church  of  a  town  which  was 
one  of  the  very  few  in  which  he  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  persecution.  The  delay  was  therefore  prob- 
ably due  to  the  difiSculty  of  finding  or  chartering  a 
vessel  such  as  they  required. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  week's  sojourn  was  marked 
by  a  scene  which  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  one  of 
the  few  glimpses  of  ancient  Christian  worship  which 
the  New  Testament  affords.  The  wild  disorders  of 
vanity,  fanaticism,  and  greed,  which  produced  so 
strange  a  spectacle  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  would 
give  us,  if  we  did  not  regard  them  as  wholly  excep- 
tional, a  most  unfavourable  conception  of  these  Sunday 
assemblies.  Very  different,  happily,  is  the  scene  to 
which  we  are  presented  on  this  April  Sunday  at 
Alexandria  Troas,  A.D.   58. 
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It  was  an  evening  meeting.  Whether  at  this  period 
the  Christians  had  already  begun  the  custom  of  meet- 
ing twice — early  in  the  morning,  before  dawn,  to 
sing  and  pray,  and  late  in  the  evening  to  partake 
of  the  Love  Feast  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  they  did 
some  fifty  years  after  this  time  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Bithynia — we  are  not  told.  Great  ob- 
scurity hangs  over  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
in  the  first  century.  The  Jewish  Christians  doubtless 
continued  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  but  St.  Paul  repro- 
bates the  adoption  of  any  such  custom  among  the 
Gentiles ;  and,  indeed,  his  language  seems  to  show 
that  he  did  not  regard  with  favour  any  observance 
of  times  or  seasons  which  savoured  at  all  of  Sab- 
batical scrupulosity  (Rom.  xiv.  5  ;  Gal.  iv.  10 ;  Col. 
ii.  16).  All  that  we  know  is,  that  from  the  Resur- 
rection onwards,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  sig- 
nalised by  special  Christian  gatherings  for  religious 
purposes,  and  that  on  this  particular  Sunday  even- 
ing the  members  of  the  Church  of  Troas  were 
assembled,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  custom,  to 
partake  of  the  Love  Feast,  and  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion. 

They  were  gathered  in  one  of  those  upper  rooms 
on  the  third  storey,  which  are  the  coolest  and  pleasant- 
est  part  of  an  Eastern  house.  The  labours  of  the 
day  were  over,  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  upper  room 
was  full  of  lamps.  In  the  earnestness  of  his  over- 
flowing heart,  Paul  continued  discoursing  to  them 
till  midnight.  On  the  broad  sill  of  one  of  the  open 
windows,  of  which  the  lattice  or  enclosing  shutter 
had  been  flung  wide  open  to  catch  the  cool  sea 
breeze,  sat  a  boy  named  Eutychus.  Though  he  was 
sitting  in  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  room,  where 
he  would  enjoy  all  the  air  there  was,  yet  the  heat  of 
a  crowded  meeting  and  the  glare  of  the  many  lamps, 
sent  the  lad  fast  asleep.  The  graphic  description  of 
St.  Luke  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  he  had 
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been  watching  him,  not  liking,  and  perhaps  not 
near  enough,  to  awaken  him,  and  yet  not  wholly  in- 
sensible of  his  danger,  as  first  of  all  he  began  to 
nod,  then  his  head  gradually  sank  down  on  his  breast, 
and,  at  last,  he  fell  with  a  rush  and  cry  from  the 
third  storey  into  the  courtyard  beneath.  We  can 
imagine  the  alarm  and  excitement  as  some  of  the 
congregation  ran  down  the  outside  staircase  to  see 
what  had  happened.  It  was  dark,  and  the  poor  lad 
lay  senseless,  and  "was  taken  up  dead."  A  cry  of 
horror  and  wailing  rose  from  the  bystanders ;  but 
Paul,  going  downstairs,  fell  on  him,  and  clasping  his 
arms  round  him,  said,  "Do  not  be  alarmed,  for  his 
life  is  in  him."  After  he  had  calmed  the  excitement 
by  this  remark,  he  left  the  lad  to  the  effects  of  rest 
and  quiet,  and  the  kindly  care,  perhaps,  of  the  dea- 
conesses and  other  women  who  were  present ;  for 
the  narrative  simply  adds  that  the  Apostle  went  up- 
stairs again,  and  after  "  breaking  the  bread  " — ^words 
descriptive  probably  of  the  eucharistic  consecration — 
and  making  a  meal,  which  describes  the  subse- 
quent Agape,  he  continued  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  congregation  till  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
then  went  out.  By  that  time  Eutychus  had  fully 
recovered.  "  They  led  the  boy  alive " — apparently 
into  the  upper  chamber — "  and  were  not  a  little 
comJorted." 

Next  day  the  delegates  went  down  to  their  vessel 
to  sail  round  Cape  Tectum,  while  Paul  went  by  land 
across  the  base  of  the  promontory  to  rejoin  them  at 
Assos.  Whether  he  had  friends  to  visit  on  the  way, 
or  whether  he  wished  to  walk  those  twenty  miles 
through  the  pleasant  oak-groves  in  silent  commune 
with  his  own  spirit,  we  do  not  know.  Passing  be- 
tween the  vast  sarcophagi  in  the  street  of  tombs,  and 
through  the  ancient  gate  which  still  stands  in  ruin, 
he  made  his  way  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  port, 
and  there  found  the  vessel  awaiting  him.     St.   Luke, 
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who  was  one  of  those  on  board,  here  gives  a  page 
of  his  diary,  as  the  ship  winged  her  way  among  the 
isles  of  Greece.  The  voyage  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  prosperous.  The  north-west  wind  which  pre- 
vails at  that  season  would  waft  the  vessel  merrily 
through  blue  seas  under  the  shadow  of  old  poetic 
mountains  along  the  vernal  shores.  That  same 
evening  they  arrived  at  Mitylene,  the  bright  capital 
of  Lesbos,  the  home  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus,  and  the 
cradle  of  lyric  song.  Here  they  anchored,  because 
the  moonless  night  rendered  it  unsafe  to  thread  their 
course  among  the  many  intricacies  of  that  sinuous 
coast.  Next  day  they  anchored  off  rocky  Chios, 
whose  green  fields  were  the  fabled  birthplace  of 
Homer.  Next  day  they  touched  for  a  short  time  at 
Samos,  and  then  sailed  across  the  narrow  channel  to 
anchor  for  the  night  in  the  island-harbour  at  Trogyl- 
lium.  Next  day,  sailing  past  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  they  came  to  anchor  at  Miletus. 
St.  Paul  would  gladly  have  visited  Ephesus  if  time 
had  permitted,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost  that  he 
resisted  that  temptation.  At  Miletus,  however,  the 
vessel  had  to  stop,  and  Paul  determined  to  utilise  the 
brief  delay.  He  had  probably  arrived  about  noon, 
and  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  the  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  to  come  and  see  him.  It  was 
but  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  along  a 
well-kept  road,  and  the  elders  might  easily  be  with 
him  by  the  next  day,  which,  reckoning  from  his  de- 
parture at  Troas,  was  probably  a  Sunday.  He  spent 
the  day  in  their  company,  and  before  parting  de- 
livered them  an  address  which  abounds  in  his  pecu- 
liar forms  of  expression,  and  gives  a  deeply  interest- 
ing sketch  of  his  work  at  Ephesus. 

•'Ye  know,"  he  said,  "how  from  the  first  day  on 
which  I  set  foot  in  Asia  I  bore  myself  with  you,  serv- 
ing the   Lord  with   all   lowly-mindedness,   and   tears, 
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and  trials  that  happened  to  me  in  the  plots  of  the 
Jews  ;  how  I  reserved  nothing  that  was  profitable,  but 
preached  to  you,  and  taught  you  publicly,  and  from 
house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  now  behold  I,  bound  in  the  spirit. 
am  on  my  way  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  may 
happen  to  me  there,  save  that  in  every  city  the  Holy 
Spirit  testifies  to  me,  saying  that  bonds  and  tribula- 
tions await  me.  But  I  regard  it  as  of  no  moment,  nor 
do  I  hold  my  soul  so  precious  to  myself  as  to  finish 
my  course,  and  the  ministry  which  I  received  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  And  now  behold  I  know  that  ye  shall  never 
see  my  face  again,  all  you  among  whom  I  passed 
proclaiming  the  kingdom.  Therefore,  I  call  you  to 
witness  this  very  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all.  For  I  reserved  nothing,  but  preached  to  you 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Take  heed,  then,  to 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  appointed  you  bishops  to  feed  the  Church  of 
the  Lord  which  He  made  His  own  by  His  own  blood. 
I  know  that  there  shall  come  after  my  departure 
grievous  wolves  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock ; 
and  from  your  own  selves  shall  arise  men  speaking 
perverse  things,  so  as  to  drag  away  disciples  after 
them.  Therefore  be  watchful,  remembering  that  for 
three  years,  night  and  day,  I  ceased  not  with  tears 
to  admonish  each  one.  And  now  I  commend  you  to 
God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  who  is  able  to 
build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all 
the  sanctified.  No  man's  silver  or  gold  or  raiment 
did  I  covet.  Yourselves  know  that  to  my  needs,  and 
to  those  with  me,  these  hands  " — and  there  he  held 
up  those  thin,  toil-worn  hands  before  them  all — 
"these  hands  ministered.  In  all  things  I  set  you 
the  example,  that,  thus  labouring,  you  ought  to  sup- 
port  the   weak,    and   to   remember  the  words   of   the 
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Lord   Jesus,    how   He   said,    '  It   is   blessed   rather   to 
give  than  to  receive.'  "* 

After  these  words,  which  so  well  describe  the  un- 
wearied thoroughness,  the  deep  humility  of  his 
Apostolic  ministry,  he  knelt  down  with  them  all  and 
prayed.  He  ended  his  prayer  amidst  a  burst  of 
weeping,  and  as  they  bade  him  farewell,  they  each 
laid  their  heads  on  his  neck^  and  passionately  kissed 
him,  pained  above  all  at  his  remark  that  never  again 
should  they  gaze  on  the  dear  face  of  the  teacher 
who  had  borne  so  much  for  their  sakes,  and  whom 
they  loved  so  well.  He  had — to  use  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  St.  Luke — to  tear  himself  from  them. 
Sadly,  and  with  many  forebodings,  they  went  down 
with  him  to  the  vessel,  and  with  heavy  hearts  turned 
away  to  face  once  more,  with  no  hope  of  help  from 
their  spiritual  father,  the  trials  that  awaited  them  in 
the   city  of  Artemis. 

The  wind  blew  full  in  favour  of  the  voyagers,  and 
before  the  evening  they  had  run  with  a  straight 
course  to  Cos.  Next  day  the  little  vessel  rounded 
the  promontory  of  Cnidus,  and  sped  on  for  Rhodes, 
where,  as  they  entered  the  harbour,  they  would  gaze 
with  curiosity  on  the  prostrate  mass  of  its  vast  Colos- 
sus, of  which  two  legs  still  stood  on  their  pedestal, 
though  the  huge  mass  of  bronze  had  been  hurled 
down  by  an  earthquake.  The  monstrous  image — one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world — was  a  figure  of  the 
sun  ;  and,  with  whatever  lingering  artistic  sympathy 
it  might  have  been  regarded  by  the  Gentile  converts, 
St.  Paul  would  perhaps  think,  with  a  smile,  of  Dagon, 
"when  he  fell  flat,  and  shamed  his  worshippers,"  or 
point  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  coming  day  when  all 
idols  should  be  abolished  at  the  returning  dawn  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Next  day,  passing  the  seven  capes  which  terminate 

*  The  only  "  unwritten  saying"  of  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament  not 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospels^ 
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the  mountain  ridge  of  "verdant  Cragus,"  and  the 
mouth  of  the  yellow  river  which  gave  its  name  of 
Xanthus  to  the  capital  of  Lycia,  and  so  catching  a 
far-off  glimpse  of  temples  rich  with  the  marbles  which 
now  adorn  our  British  Museum,  the  vessel  which  bore 
so  much  of  the  fortune  of  the  future  turned  her  course 
eastward  to  Patara.  Beneath  the  hill  which  towered 
over  its  amphitheatre  rose  also  amid  its  palm-trees, 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Patareus.  A  single 
column,  and  a  pit — used  possibly  for  some  of  the 
trickeries  of  superstition — alone  remain  as  a  monu- 
ment  of  its   past   splendour. 

They  could  now  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  the 
vessel  in  which  so  far  they  had  accomplished  a  pros- 
perous voyage.  Either  its  course  ended  there,  or  it 
would  continue  to  coast  along  the  shore  of  Pam- 
phylia  and  Cilicia.  But  here  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  another  vessel  bound  straight  for 
Phoenicia,  and  they  at  once  went  on  board,  and 
weighed  anchor.  Once  more  they  were  favoured 
by  wind  and  wave.  Sailing  with  unimpeded  course 
— at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day — ^they  caught 
sight  at  dawn  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  C}^Drus,  and, 
passing  by  Paphos,  in  some  four  days,  they  put  in  at 
Tyre,  where  their  ship  was  to  unload  its  cargo.  The 
Apostle  must  have  ceased  to  feel  anxiety  about  being 
at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost,  since,  owing  to  provi- 
dential circumstances,  he  had  now  a  full  fortnight 
to  spare.  There  were  some  disciples  at  Tyre,  and 
St.  Paul  may  have  seen  them  on  previous  occasions, 
but  in  so  populous  and  busy  a  town  it  required  a  little 
effort  to  find  them.  With  them  Paul  stayed  his  usual 
period  of  seven  days,  and  they  by  the  Spirit  toldThim 
not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  He  knew,  however,  all  that 
they  could  tell  him  of  impending  danger,  and  he 
too  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit,  which 
urged  him  along — a  fettered  but  Avilling  captive. 
WHien  the  week  was  over  St.   Paul  left  them  ;  and  so 
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deeply  in  that  brief  period  had  he  won  their  affec- 
tions, that  all  the  members  of  the  little  community, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  started  with  him  to 
conduct  him  on  his  way.  Before  they  reached  the 
vessel  they  knelt  down  side  by  side,  somewhere  on 
the  surf-beat  rocks  near  which  the  vessel  was  moored, 
to  pray  together — he  for  them,  and  they  for  him  ; 
and  he  went  once  more  on  board  for  the  last  stage 
of  his  voyage  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais,  the  modern 
Acre.  There  they  finally  left  their  vessel,  and  went 
to  greet  the  disciples,  with  w^hom  they  stayed  for  a 
single  day,  and  then  journeyed  across  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  the  forty-four  miles  which  separate  Acre 
from  Cassarea.  Here  St.  Paul  lingered  till  the  very 
eve  of  the  feast.  Ready  to  face  danger  when  duty 
called,  he  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  period  of  it, 
or  increase  its  certainty.  At  Csesarea,  therefore,  he 
stayed  with  his  companions  for  several  days,  and  they 
were  the  last  happy  days  of  freedom  which  for  a  long 
time  he  was  destined  to  spend.  For  at  Caesarea  they 
were  the  guests  of  one  who  must  have  been  bound  to 
Paul  by  many  ties  of  the  deepest  sympathy — Philip 
the  Evangelist.  A  Hellenist  like  himself,  and  a  liberal 
Hellenist,  Philip  had  been  the  first  to  show  the  large 
sympathy  and  clear  insight  without  which  Paul's  own 
work  would  have  been  impossible.  It  was  Philip  who 
had  evangelised  the  hated  Samaritans  ;  it  was  Philip 
who  had  had  the  courage  to  baptise  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch.  The  lots  of  these  two  noble  workers  had 
been  closely  intertwined.  It  was  the  furious  persecu- 
tion of  Saul  the  Pharisee  which  had  scattered  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  rendered  useless  the 
organisation  of  the  seven  deacons.  It  was  in  flight 
from  that  persecution  that  the  career  of  Philip  had 
been  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  that  new  career 
had  initiated  the  very  line  of  conduct  which  was  to 
occupy  the  life  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  As  Paul  and 
Philip  talked  together  in  those  few  precious  hours, 

N* 
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there  must  have  flourished  up  in  their  minds  many  a 
touching  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  the  light  of 
heaven,  Avhich  had  once  shone  on  the  face  of  Stephen 
upturned  to  heaven  in  the  agony  of  martyrdom,  had 
also  flashed  in  burning  apocalypse  on  the  face  of  a 
young  man  whose  name  was  Saul.  And  besides  a 
community  of  thoughts  and  memories,  the  house  of 
Philip  was  hallowed  by  the  gentle  ministries  of  four 
daughters  who  had  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel 
their  virgin  lives. 

To  this  happy  little  band  of  believers  came  down  from 
Judsea  the  Prophet  Agabus,  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
St.  Paul's  work  at  Antioch,  had  warned  the  Church  of 
the  impending  famine.  Adopting  the  symbolic  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  prophets,  he  came  up  to  Paul,  un- 
bound the  girdle  which  fastened  his  cetoneth,  and 
tying  with  it  his  own  feet  and  hands  said,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Thus  shall  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  bind 
the  man  whose  girdle  this  is,  and  shall  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gentiles."  They  had  long  been  aware 
of  the  peril  of  the  intended  visit,  but  no  intimation  had 
been  given  them  so  definite  as  this.  On  hearing  it, 
St.  Paul's  companions  earnestly  entreated  him  to  stay 
where  he  was,  while  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  convey 
the  Gentile  contribution.  St.  Paul  was  not  insensible 
to  their  loving  entreaties  and  arguments  ;  there  might 
have  been  something  more  than  an  excuse  for  him 
had  he  decided  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  persist  in 
his  intentions  ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  His  purpose 
was  inflexible.  No  voices  of  even  prophets  should 
turn  him  aside  from  obedience  to  a  call  which  he  felt 
to  be  from  God.  "What  are  ye  doing,  weeping  and 
breaking  my  heart  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  willing  not  only 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  bound,  but  even  to  die,  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  They  saw  that  further  im- 
portunity would  be  painful  and  useless.  They  de- 
sisted and  wiped  away  their  tears,  saying,  "  The  Lord's 
will  be  done." 
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Too  soon  the  happy  days  of  rest  and  loving  inter- 
course came  to  an  end.  It  was  seventy-five  miles,  an 
ordinary  three  days'  journey,  from  Csesarea  to  Jeru- 
salem. That  year  the  feast  began  at  sunset  on 
Wednesday,  May  17.  The  last  day  at  Cassarea  was  a 
Sunday.  Next  day  they  packed  up  their  baggage, 
and,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Csesarean  converts, 
who,  with  multitudes  of  other  Jews,  were  streaming 
up  to  Jerusalem  on  that  last  day  before  the  feast  began, 
they  started  for  the  Holy  City,  with  hearts  on  which 
rested  an  ever-deepening  shadow.  The  brethren  had 
taken  care  to  secure  for  Paul  and  his  delegates  a  shel- 
ter in  the  house  of  Mnason,  a  Cyprian,  and  one  of  the 
original  disciples.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  sister 
living  at  Jerusalem,  but  we  do  not  know  that  she  was 
a  Christian,  and  in  any  case  her  house  would  be  an 
uncertain  resting-place  for  an  endangered  man.  And 
so  for  the  fifth  time  since  his  conversion  Paul  re- 
entered Jerusalem.  He  had  rarely  entered  it  without 
some  cause  for  anxiety,  but  never  had  he  trod  the 
streets  of  the  Holy  City  with  so  deep  a  sadness  as  now. 
He  was  going  into  a  city  where  friends  were  few,  and 
where  well-nigh  every  one  of  the  myriads  among 
whom  he  moved  was  an  actual  or  potential  enemy,  to 
whom  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  might  be  enough 
to  make  the  dagger  flash  from  its  scabbard,  or  to  startle 
a  cry  of  hatred  which  would  be  the  signal  for  a  furious 
outbreak.  But  he  was  the  bearer  of  help,  which  was  a 
tangible  proof  of  his  allegiance  to  the  mother  Church, 
and  the  brethren  whom  he  saw  that  evening  at  the 
house  of  Mnason  gave  him  a  joyous  welcome.  It  may 
have  cheered  his  heart  for  a  moment,  but  it  did  not 
remove  the  deep  sense  that  he  was  in  that  city  which 
was  the  murderess  of  the  Prophets.  He  knew  .too  well 
the  burning  animosity  which  he  kindled,  because  he 
remembered  too  well  what  had  been  his  own  against 
the  Christian  Hellenists  of  old.  The  wrath  which  he 
had  then  felt  was  now  a  furnace  heated  sevenfold 
against  himself. 
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The  next  day  till  sunset  was  marked  by  the  cere- 
monies of  the  feast,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
spent  by  St.  Paul  and  his  little  company  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  elders,  who  met  to  receive  him  under  the 
presidency  of  James.  The  elders  were  already  assem- 
bled when  the  visitors  came  in,  and  we  may  imagine 
that  it  was  with  something  more  than  a  thrill  of 
curiosity  that  "  timid  provincial  neophytes  "  like  Timo- 
thy and  Trophimus  (the  latter  especially,  an  uncircum- 
cised  Gentile,  whom  his  teacher  had  encouraged  to 
regard  himself  as  entirely  emancipated  from  the  Jewish 
law)  found  themselves  in  the  aAvful  presence  of  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  the  conclave  of  his  but  half- 
conciliated  Judaic  presbyters.  No  misgivings  could 
assail  them  in  their  own  free  Asiatic  or  Hellenic 
homes  ;  but  here  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  face  to  face  with  zealots  and  Pharisees, 
it  required  nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  a  Paul  to 
claim  without  shadow  of  misgiving  that  divine  freedom 
which  was  arraigned  in  the  name  of  a  history  rich  in 
miracles. 

As  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  in  the  light  of 
the  Epistles,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that 
the  meeting  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Elders  of 
Jerusalem  was  cold.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  the 
first  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the 
contribution  from  which  Paul  had  hoped  so  much. 
One  by  one  he  would  call  forward  the  beloved  dele- 
gates, that  they  might  with  their  own  hands  lay  at  the 
feet  of  James  the  sums  of  money  which  his  Gentile 
Churches  had  contributed  out  of  their  deep  poverty. 
There  lay  all  the  money,  a  striking  proof  of  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  Paul,  at  any  rate,  had  carried  out 
his  share  of  the  old  compact  at  Jerusalem,  when  the 
Three  had  begged  him  to  be  mindful  of  the  poor.  It 
must  have  been  a  far  larger  bounty  than  they  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  and  on  this  occasion,  if  ever,  we 
might  surely  have  looked  for  a  little  expansive  warmth 
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on  the  part  of  the  community  which  had  received  so 
tangible  a  proof  of  the  Apostle's  kindness.  Yet  we  are 
not  told  about  a  word  of  thanks,  and  we  see  but  too 
plainly  that  Paul's  hardly  disguised  misgiving  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  his  gift  would  be  accepted  (Rom. 
XV.  31)  was  confirmed. 

Though  some  at  least  of  the  brethren  received  Paul 
gladly,  the  Elders  of  the  Church  had  not  hurried  on 
the  previous  evening  to  greet  and  welcome  him,  and 
subsequent  events  prove  too  clearly  that  his  chief 
reward  lay  in  the  sense  of  having  done  and  taught  to 
his  converts  what  was  kind  and  right,  and  not  in  any 
softening  of  the  heart  of  the  Judaic  Christians.  The 
collection  for  the  saints  occupies  many  a  paragraph  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  but  there  is  little  or  no  recorded 
recognition  of  his  labour  of  love  by  the  recipients  of 
the  bounty. 

When  the  presentation  was  over,  Paul  narrated  in 
full  detail  the  work  he  had  done,  and  the  Churches 
which  he  had  confirmed  or  founded  in  that  third  jour- 
ney. What  love  and  exultation  should  such  a  narrative 
have  excited!  All  that  we  are  told  is,  that  "they, 
on  hearing  it,  glorified  God,  and  said" — ^what?  The 
repetition,  the  echo,  of  bitter  and  even  deadly  re- 
proaches against  St.  Paul,  coupled  with  a  suggestion 
which,  however  necessary  they  may  have  deemed 
it,  was  none  the  less  humiliating,  "You  observe, 
brother,  how  many  myriads  of  the  Jews  there  are 
that  have  embraced  the  faith,  and  they  are  all  zea- 
lots of  the  Law."  The  expression  is  a  startling  one. 
Were  there,  indeed,  at  that  early  date  '■''many 
7nyriads "  of  Jewish  Christians,  when  we  know  how 
insignificant  numerically  were  the  Churches  even  at 
such  places  as  Rome  and  Corinth,  and  when  we  learn 
how  small  was  the  body  of  Christians  which,  a  decade 
later,  took  refuge  at  Pella  from  the  impending  ruin 
of  Jerusalem  ?  If  we  are  to  take  the  expression  liter- 
ally— if  there  were  even  as  many  as  two  myriads  of 
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Christians  who  Avere  all  zealous  for  the  Law,  it  only 
shows  how  fatal  was  the  risk  that  the  Church  would 
be  absorbed  into  a  mere  slightly-differentiated  syna- 
gogue. At  any  rate,  the  remark  emphasised  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  the  Apostle's  position  in  that  hot- 
bed of  raging  fanaticism,  especially  when  they  added, 
"And  they" — all  these  myriads  who  have  embraced 
the  faith  and  are  zealots  of  the  Law! — "have  been 
studiously  indoctrinated  with  the  belief  about  you, 
that  you  teach  Apostasy  from  Moses,  telling  all 
THE  Jews  of  the  dispersion  not  to  circumcise  their 
children,  and  not  to  walk  in  obedience  to  the  cus- 
toms. What  then  is  the  state  of  affairs?  That  a 
crowd  will  assemble  is  quite  certain  ;  for  they  will 
hear  that  you  have  come.  At  once  then  do  what  we 
tell  you.  We  have  four  men  who  have  a  vow  upon 
them.  Take  them,  be  purified  with  them,  and  pay 
their  expenses  that  they  may  get  their  heads  shaved. 
All  will  then  recognise  that  there  is  nothing  in  all 
which  has  been  so  carefully  inculcated  into  them 
about  you,  but  that  you  yourself  also  walk  in  obser- 
vance of  the  Law.  But  as  regards  the  Gentiles  that 
have  embraced  the  faith,  we  enjoined  their  exemp- 
tion from  everything  of  this  kind,  deciding  only  that 
they  should  keep  themselves  from  meat  offered  to 
idols,  and  blood,  and  strangled,  and  fornication." 

What  did  this  proposal  mean?  It  meant  that  the 
emancipation  from  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  could 
only  take  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Temple,  and 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  offerings  so  costly  that 
they  were  for  a  poor  man  impossible.  A  custom  had 
therefore  sprung  up  by  which  rich  men  undertook 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  and  this  was  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  charity  and  piety.  The  Jews, 
indeed,  looked  so  favourably  on  a  species  of  liberality 
which  rendered  it  possible  for  the  poor  no  less  than 
the  rich  to  make  vows  at  moments  of  trial  and  danger, 
that  when  Agrippa  I.  paid  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
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he  had  paid  the  expenses  which  enabled  a  large 
number  of  Nazarites  to  shave  their  heads,  not  only 
because  he  wished  to  give  an  ostentatious  proof  of 
his  respect  for  the  Levitical  law,  but  also  because  he 
knew  that  this  would  be  a  sure  method  of  acquiring 
popularity  with  the  Pharisaic  party.  The  person 
who  thus  defrayed  the  expenses  was  supposed  so  far 
to  share  the  vow,  that  he  was  required  to  stay  with 
the  Nazarites  during  the  entire  week,  which,  as  we 
gather  from  St.  Luke,  was  the  period  which  must 
elapse  between  the  announcement  to  the  priest  of  the 
termination  of  the  vow  and  his  formal  declaration 
that  it  had  been  legally  compleied. 

For  a  week,  then,  St.  Paul,  if  he  accepted  the 
advice  of  James  and  the  j^resbyters,  would  have  to 
live  with  four  paupers  in  the  chamber  of  the  Temple 
which  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose  ;  and  then  to  pay 
for  certain  sacrificial  animals  and  the  accompanying 
meat  offerings.  And  he  was  to  do  all  this,  not  only  to 
disprove  what  was  undoubtedly  a  calumny,  but  also  to 
prove  that  there  Avas  no  truth  in  the  reports  about  him, 
but  that  he  also  was  a  regular  observer  of  the  Law. 

That  it  was  an  expensive  business  was  nothing. 
Paul,  poor  as  he  had  now  become,  could  not,  of 
course,  pay  unless  he  had  the  money  wherewith  to 
pay  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  difficulty  on  this  score, 
its  removal  rested  with  those  who  made  the  proposal. 
We  may  well  imagine  that  this  unexpected  proposal 
was  distasteful  to  him  in  many  ways  ;  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  should  regard  without  a  touch  of  im- 
patience the  tedious  ceremonials  of  a  system  which 
he  now  knew  to  be  in  its  last  decadence,  and  doomed 
to  speedy  extinction.  Still  there  were  two  great 
principles  which  he  had  thoroughly  grasped,  and  on 
which  he  had  consistently  acted.  One  was  acquies- 
cence in  things  indifferent  for  the  sake  of  charity, 
so  that  he  gladly  became  a  Jew  to  Jews  that  he 
might  save   Jews ;    the   other   that,    during  the   short 
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time  which   remained,    and  under   the   stress   of  the 
present   necessity,   it  was   each   man's   duty   to   abide 
in  the  condition  wherein  he  had  been  called.     He  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  they  offered,  and  the  very  next 
day   entered   the    Temple   with   these   four   Nazarites, 
went   through  whatever   preliminary   purification   was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Oral  Law,  and  gave  notice 
to   the  priests   that   from   this   time   they   must   begin 
to  count  the  seven  days  which  must  pass  before  the 
final  offerings  were  brought  and  the  vow  concluded. 
If   the   Elders   overrated   the   conciliatory   effect   of 
this  act  of  conformity,  they  had  certainly  underrated 
the   peril   to   which   it   would   expose   the   great   mis- 
sionary.    The   city  was   full   of   strangers  from   every 
region  of  the  world,  and  the  place  where  of  all  others 
they  would  delight  to  congregate  would  be  the  courts 
of   the   Temple.     Even,    therefore,    if   St.    Paul,    now 
that  the  storms  of  years  had  scarred  his  countenance 
and  bent  his   frame,   was   so   fortunate   as   to  remain 
unrecognised   by   any   hostile   priest  who   had   known 
him  in  former  days,  it  v/as  hardly  possible  that  every 
one  of  the  thousands  whom  he  had  met  in  scores  of 
foreign  cities  should  fail  to  identify  that  well-known 
face    and    figure.     It   would    have   been   far   safer,    if 
anything  compelled  him  to  linger  in  the  Holy  City, 
to  live  unnoticed  in  the  lowly  house  of  Mnason.     He 
might    keep    as    quiet    as    he   possibly    could    in    that 
chamber  of  the  Nazarites  ;  but  even  if,   during  those 
seven  days  of  enforced  idleness,  he  confined  himself 
there  to  the  utmost  extent,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  escape  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  who  daily  v/an- 
dered  through   the   Temple  courts. 

Four  days  had  already  passed,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  a  hope  that,  as  the  number  of  pilgrims  began  to 
thin,  he  might  be  safe  for  three  more  days,  after 
which  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  out  his  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  Rome. 
Alas  !  he  was  to  visit  Rome,  but  not  as  a  free  man. 
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For  on  the  fifth   day  there   were  some   Jews   from 
Ephesus  and  other  cities  of  Asia  in  the  Court  of  the 
Women,   and  the  glare  of  hatred  suddenly  shot  into 
the  eyes  of  one  of  these  observers  as  he  recognised 
the    marked    features    of    the    hated    Shaul.     He    in- 
stantly attracted  towards  him  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  compatriots  to  whom  Paul's  teaching  was  so  well 
known.     The    news    ran    in    a    moment    through    the 
passionate,    fanatical    crowd.        In   one    minute    there 
arose   one   of  those   deadly   cries  which   are   the   first 
beginnings  of  a  sedition.     These  Asiatics  sprang  on 
Paul,  and  stirred  up  the  vast  throng  of  worshippers 
with  the  cry,    "Israelites!   help!     This  is  the  wretch 
who  teaches  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people, 
and  the  Thorah,   and  the  Temple.     Ay,   and  besides 
that,   he  brought  Greeks  into  the  Temple,   and  hath 
polluted    this    holy    place."        Whether    they    really 
thought  so   or  not  we   cannot   tell,    but  they  had   no 
grounds    for   this    mad    charge   beyond   the   fact   that 
they  had  seen  the  Ephesian  Trophimus  walking  about 
with  Paul  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,   and  supposed 
that   Paul   had   taken   him   even   into   the   holy    pre- 
cincts.    Instantly    the    rumour    flew    from    lip    to    lip 
that  this  was  Shaul,  of  whom  they  had  heard — Paul, 
one  of  the  believers  in  "  the  Hung  " — Paul,  the  rene- 
gade Rabbi,  who  taught  and  wrote  that  Gentiles  were 
as  good  as  Jews — and  that  he  had  been  caught  taking 
with  him  into  the  Temple  a  Gentile  dog,   an  uncir- 
cumcised   ger.     The   punishment    of  that    crime   was 
death — death  by  the  full  permission  of  the   Romans 
themselves  ;  death  even  against  a  Roman  who  should 
dare  to  set  foot  beyond  the  Chel.     They  were  now  in 
the   Court  of  the  Women,   but  they   only  had  to   go 
through    the    Corinthian    gate,    and   down  the    fifteen 
steps     outside     of    it,     to     come     to     the     Chel — the 
"middle-wall  of  partition,"  that  low  stone  balustrade 
with    obelisks,    on    each    of   which   was    engraved    on 
stone  tablets  the  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin  that 
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"  No  alien  must  set  foot  within  that  enclosure  on 
pain  of  certain  death."  Here,  then,  was  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  most  just  vengeance  on  the  apostate 
who  taught  apostasy.  A  rush  was  made  upon  him, 
and  the  cry  "  To  the  rescue  !  "  echoed  on  all  sides 
through  the  streets.  To  defend  himself  was  im- 
possible. What  voice  could  be  heard  amid  the  wild 
roar  of  that  momentarily  increasing  hubbub  ?  Was 
this  to  be  the  end  ?  To  be  torn  to  jDieces  then  and 
there  in  the  very  Temple  precincts  ?  If  he  had 
been  in  the  court  below,  that  would  have  been  his 
inevitable  fate,  but  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  saved 
him.  They  began  dragging  him  through  the  great 
"Beautiful"  gate  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  down  the 
fifteen  steps,  v/hile  the  Levites  and  the  Captain  of  the 
Temple,  anxious  to  save  the  sacred  enclosure  from 
one  more  stain  of  blood,  exerted  all  their  strength  to 
shut  the  ponderous  gate  behind  the  throng  which 
surged  after  their  victim.  But  meanwhile  the  Roman 
centurion  stationed  under  arms  with  his  soldiers  on 
the  roof  of  the  western  cloisters,  was  aware  that  a  wild 
commotion  had  suddenly  sprung  up.  Without  a 
moment's  delay  the  centurion  sent  a  message  to 
Lysias,  the  commandant  of  Antonia,  that  the  Jews  had 
seized  somebody  in  the  Temple,  and  were  trying  to 
kill  him.  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  rapid 
movements,  taught  them  by  thousands  of  exigencies 
of  their  career  in  hostile  countries,  but  nowhere  more 
essential  than  in  a  city  which  Prsefect  after  Praefect 
and  Procurator  after  Procurator  had  learnt  to  detest 
as  the  head-quarters  of  incomprehensible  fanaticism. 
A  single  word  was  enough  to  surround  Lysias  with 
a  well-disciplined  contingent  of  centurions  and 
soldiers,  and  he  instantly  dashed  along  the  cloister 
roof  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  well-known  clang  of  Roman  arms  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  mob  ;  they  did  not  dare  to  resist 
the  mailed  soldiery  of  their  conquerors.     Lysias  and 
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his  soldiers  forced  their  way  straight  through  the 
throng  to  the  place  where  Paul  was  standing,  and 
rescued  him  from  his  enraged  opponents.  When  he 
had  seized  him,  and  had  his  arms  bound  to  two 
soldiers  by  two  chains,  he  asked,  "Who  the  man 
might  be,  and  what  he  had  done  ?  "  Nothing  was  to 
be  learnt  from  the  confused  cries  that  rose  in  answer 
and,  in  despair  of  arriving  at  anything  definite  in 
such  a  scene,  Lysias  ordered  him  to  be  marched  into 
the  barracks.  But  no  sooner  had  he  got  on  the  stairs 
which  led  up  to  the  top  of  the  cloister,  and  so  into  the 
fortress,  than  the  mob,  afraid  that  they  were  going 
to  be  baulked  of  their  vengeance,  made  another  rush 
at  him,  with  yells  of  "Kill  him  !  kill  him  !  "  and 
Paul,  unable  in  his  fettered  condition  to  steady  him- 
self, was  carried  off  his  legs,  and  hurried  along  in 
the  arms  of  the  surrounding  soldiers.  He  was  saved 
from  being  torn  to  pieces  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
Lysias  kept  close  by  him  ;  and,  as  the  rescue-party 
was  about  to  disappear  into  the  barracks^  Paul  said  to 
him  in  Greek,  "  May  I  speak  a  word  to  you  ?  "  "  Can 
you  speak  Greek  ? "  asked  the  commandant  in  sur- 
prise. "Are  you  not  then  really  that  Egyptian^  who 
a  little  while  ago  made  a  disturbance,  and  led  out 
into  the  wilderness  those  4,000  sicariil '^     "No,"  said 

*  It  was  probably  at  the  Passover  of  A.D.  58 — only  seven  weeks  before 
the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived — that  the  Egyptian  Pseudo- 
Messiah  had  succeeded  in  raising  30,000  followers,  with  no  better  preten- 
sions than  the  promise  that  he  would  lead  them  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  should  fall  flat  before  him.  Four  thou- 
sand of  these  poor  deluded  wretches  seemed  actually  to  have  accompanied 
him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There  Felix  fell  upon  them,  routed  them  at 
the  first  onslaught,  killed  four  hundred,  took  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and 
brought  the  whole  movement  to  an  impotent  conclusion.  The  Egyptian, 
however,  by  some  means  or  other  made  good  his  escape  and  was  never 
heard  of  any  more.  One  hardly  sees  why  Lysias  should  have  inferred  that 
the  Egyptian  could  not  speak  Greek,  but  he  may  have  known  that  this 
was  the  fact.  Since  the  Egyptian  had  only  escaped  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people — never  favourable  to  him — would  be  exasper- 
ated at  the  detection  of  his  imposture,  the  conjecture  of  Lysias  was  not 
surprising. 
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Paul  ;  "  I  am  a  Jew^  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  a 
citizen  of  no  tmdistinguished  city,  and,  I  entreat  you, 
allow  me  to  speak  to  the  people." 

It  was  an  undaunted  request  to  come  from  one 
wliose  life  had  just  been  rescued  from  that  raging 
mob.  Snatched  from  his  persecutors  after  imminent 
risk,  he  asks  leave  not  only  to  face,  but  even  to  turn 
round  and  address,  the  densely-thronging  thousands 
who  were  only  kept  from  him  by  a  little  belt  of 
Roman    swords. 

Lysias  gave  him  leave  to  speak,  and  apparently 
ordered  one  of  his  hands  to  be  unfettered  ;  and  taking 
his  stand  on  the  stairs,  Paul,  with  uplifted  arm, 
made  signals  to  the  people  that  he  wished  to  address 
them.  The  mob  became  quiet,  for  in  the  East  croAvds 
are  much  more  instantly  swayed  by  their  emotions 
than  they  are  among  us ;  and  Paul,  speaking  in 
Syriac,  the  vernacular  of  Palestine,  and  noticing 
priests  and  Sanhedrists  among  the  crowd,  began — 

"  Brethren  and  Fathers,  listen  to  the  defence  I 
have  now  to  make  to  you  !  " 

The  sound  of  their  own  language,  showing  that  the 
speaker  was  at  any  rate  no  mere  Hellenist,  produced 
a  still  deeper  silence.  In  that  breathless  hush  Paul 
continued  his  speech.  It  was  adapted  to  its  object 
with  that  consummate  skill  which,  even  at  the  most 
exciting  moments,  seems  never  to  have  failed  him. 
While  he  told  them  the  truth,  he  yet  omitted  all  facts 
which  would  be  likely  to  irritate  them,  and  which 
did  not  bear  on  his  immediate  object.  That  object 
was  to  show  that  he  could  entirely  sympathise  with 
them  in  this  outburst  of  zeal,  because  he  had  once 
shared  their  state  of  mind,  and  that  nothing  short 
of  divine  revelations  had  altered  the  course  of  his 
religion  and  his  life.  He  was,  he  told  them,  a  Jew, 
born  indeed  in  Tarsus,  yet  trained  from  his  earliest 
youth  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feet  of  no  less  a  teacher 
than    their   great    living  Rabban    Gamaliel ;    that    he 
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was  not  merely  a  Jew,   but  a  Pharisee  ;   and  was  so 
like  themselves   in   being   a  zealot   for   God   that   he 
had    persecuted    "this    way"    to    the    very    death;    in 
proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ex-High    Priest    Theophilus,    and    many    still    surviv- 
ing members   of  the   Sanhedrin  who   had  given   him 
letters  to  Damascus.     What,   then,   had  changed  the 
Avhole  spirit  of  his  life  ?     Nothing  less  than  a  Divine 
vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  had  stricken  him 
blind  to  earth,  and  bidden  him  confer  with  Ananias. 
He  does  not  tell  them  that  Ananias  was  a  Christian, 
but — ^which  was  no  less  true — that  he  was  an  orthodox 
observer    of    the    Law,    for    whom    all    the    Jews    of 
Damascus  felt  respect.     Ananias  had  healed  his  blind- 
ness,   and    told    him    that    it   was    "the    God    of   our 
fathers,"  who  fore-ordained  him  to  know  His  will  and 
see  "the  Just  One,"  and  hear  the  message  from  His 
lips,  that  he  might  be  for  Him  "a  witness  to  all  men" 
of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.     He  then  mentions  his 
baptism  and  return  to  Jerusalem,  and,  hurrying  over 
all   needless  details,    comes   to   the  point  that,   while 
he  was  worshipping — now  twenty  years  ago — in  that 
very  Temple,  he  had  fallen  into  a  trance,  and  again 
seen  the   risen  Jesus,   who   bade  him   hurry  with  all 
speed  out  of  Jerusalem,  because  there- they  would  not 
receive  his  testimony.     But  so  far  from  wishing  to  go, 
he  had   even  pleaded   with   the   heavenly  vision   that 
surely  the  utter  change  from  Saul  the  raging  perse- 
cutor— Saul  who  had  imprisoned  and  beaten  the  be- 
lievers  throughout    the    synagogues— Saul    at    whose 
feet  had  been  laid  the  clothes  of  them  that  slew  His 
witness    Stephen — the    change    from    such    a   man   to 
Saul  the  Christian  and  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus   Christ— could   not  fail   to   win   credence   to   his 
testimony.      But    He   who    spake    to    him   would    not 
suffer  him  to  plead  for  a  longer  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing to  his  fellow-countrymen.     Briefly  but  deci- 
sively came  the  answer  which  had  been  the  turning- 
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point  for  all  his  subsequent  career — "Go,  for  I  will 
send  thee  far  away  TO  THE  GENTILES  !  " 

That  fatal  word,  which  hitherto  he  had  carefully 
avoided,  but  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  any  longer,  was  enough.  Up  to  this  point  they 
had  continued  listening  to  him  with  the  deepest 
attention.  ]Many  of  them  were  not  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts  to  which  he  appealed.  His 
intense  earnestness  and  master}^  over  the  language 
which  they  loved  charmed  them  all  the  more,  because 
the  soldiers  Avho  stood  by  could  not  understand  a 
word  of  what  he  was  sa^dng,  so  that  his  speech 
bore  the  air  of  a  confidential  communication  to  Jews 
alone,  to  which  the  alien  tyrants  could  only  listen 
with  vain  curiosity  and  impatient  suspicion.  But 
was  this  to  be  the  climax?  Were  they  to  be  told,  for- 
sooth, that  a  vision  from  heaven  had  bidden  him 
preach  to  "sinners  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  fling  open, 
as  he  had  been  doing,  the  hallowed  privileges  of  the 
Jews  to  those  dogs  of  the  uncircumcision  ?  All  that 
strange  multitude  was  as  one  ;  the  same  hatred  shot 
at  the  same  instant  through  all  their  hearts.  That 
word  "Gentiles,"  confirming  all  their  worst  sus- 
picions, fell  like  a  spark  on  the  inflammable  mass  of 
their  fanaticism.  No  sooner  was  it  uttered  than  they 
raised  a  simultaneous  yell  of  "Away  with  such  a  wretch 
from  the  earth  ;  he  ought  never  to  have  lived  !  " 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  odious  and  despicable 
spectacles  which  the  world  can  witness,  the  spectacle 
of  an  Oriental  mob,  hideous  with  impotent  rage,  howl- 
ing, yelling,  cursing  with  all  the  furious  gesticula- 
tions of  an  uncontrolled  fanaticism. 

Happily  Paul  w^as  out  of  the  reach  of  their  per- 
sonal fury.  In  great  excitement  the  commandant 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  led  into  the  barracks,  and 
examined  by  scourging  ;  for,  being  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  Paul  had  been  saying,  he  wanted  to  know  what 
further   he   could   have   done   to   excite   those  furious 
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yells.  The  soldiers  at  once  tied  his  hands  together, 
stripped  his  back  bare,  and  bent  him  forward  into  the 
position  for  that  horrid  and  often  fatal  examination 
by  torture  which,  not  far  from  that  very  spot,  his 
Lord  had  undergone.  Thrice  before,  on  that  scarred 
back,  had  Paul  felt  the  fasces  of  Roman  lictors  ;  five 
times  the  nine-and-thirty  strokes  of  Jewish  thongs ; 
here  was  a  new  form  of  agony,  the  whip — the  horribile 
flagellum — which  the  Romans  employed  to  force  by 
torture  the  confession  of  the  truth.  But  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  Paul,  self-possessed  even  in  ex- 
tremes, interposed  with  a  quiet  question,  "Is  it  law- 
ful for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman  who  has  not  been 
tried  ?  "  The  question  was  addressed  to  the  cen- 
turion who  was  standing  by  to  see  that  the  torture  was 
duly  administered,  and  he  was  startled  by  the  ap- 
peal. This  was  evidently  no  man  who  would  invent 
a  privilege  to  escape  pain  or  peril.  Few  under  any 
circumstances  would  ever  venture  to  invent  the  proud 
right  of  saying  Civis  ROMANUS  SUM,  for  the  penalty 
of  imposture  was  death  ;  and  the  centurion  had  seen 
enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  this  prisoner,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  the  man  to  do  so.  He  made  the  soldiers 
stop,  went  off  to  the  commandant,  and  said  to  him, 
with  something  of  Roman  bluntness,  "What  are  you 
about  ?  This  man  is  a  Roman."  This  was  important 
If  he  was  a  Roman,  the  Chiliarch  had  already  twice 
broken  the  law  which  entitled  him  to  protection  ;  for 
he  had  both  bound  him  and,  in  contravention  of  an 
express  decree  of  Augustus,  had  given  orders  to 
begin  his  examination  by  putting  him  to  the  torture. 
Moreover,  as  being  one  who  himself  placed  the 
highest  possible  value  on  the  jus  civitatis,  he  re- 
spected the  claim.     Hurrying  to  him,  he  said — 

"  Tell  me,  are  you  a  Roman  ?  " 

"Yes." 

But  Lysias,   as  he  looked  at  him,   could  not  help 
having    his    doubts.      He    was    himself    a   Greek    or 
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Syrian,  who  had  bought  the  franchise,  and  thereupon 
assumed  the  praenomen  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  the 
privilege  was  very  expensive.  Whether  Paul  was  a 
Rom.an  or  not,  he  was  clearly  a  Jew,  and  no  less 
clearly  a  very  poor  one:  how  could  he  have  got  the 
franchise  ? 

"7  know  how  much  it  cost  me  to  get  this  citizen- 
ship," he  remarked,  in  a  dubious  tone  of  voice. 

"But  I  have  been  a  citizen  from  my  birth,"  was  the 
calm  answer  to  his  unexpressed  suspicion. 

The  claim  could  not  be  resisted.  Paul  was  untied, 
and  the  soldiers  dropped  their  scourges.  But  Lysias 
was  not  by  any  means  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the 
consequences  of  his  illegal  conduct.  Anxious  to  rid 
his  hands  of  this  awkward  business  in  a  city  where  the 
merest  trifles  were  constantly  leading  to  most  terrible 
consequences,  he  told  the  chief  priests  to  summon 
next  day  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  order  to  try 
the  prisoner. 

The  Sanhedrin  met  in  full  numbers.  They  no 
longer  sat  in  the  famous  hall,  with  its  tessellated  pave- 
ment, which  stood  at  the  south  side  of  the  Court  of 
the  Priests.  Had  they  still  been  accustomed  to  meet 
there,  Lysias  and  his  soldiers  would  never  have  been 
suffered  to  obtrude  their  profane  feet  into  a  chamber 
which  lay  within  the  middle  v/all  of  partition — be- 
yond which  even  a  Procurator  dare  not  even  have  set 
a  step  on  pain  of  death.  But  at  this  period  the  San- 
hedrin had  probably  begun  their  meetings  in  the 
Chanujoth,  or  "booths,"  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  a  proof  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  "  the  Ser- 
pent House  of  Hanan."  To  this  place  Lysias  led  his 
prisoner,  and  placed  him  before  them.  The  Nasi, 
or  President,  was,  as  usual,  the  High  Priest.  The 
preliminary  questions  were  asked,  and  then  Paul,  fix- 
ing on  the  assembly  his  earnest  gaze,  began  his  de- 
fence with  the  words,  "Brethren,  my  public  life  has 
been   spent  in   all   good   conscience   towards   God  till 
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this  day."  Something-  in  these  words  jarred  particu- 
larly on  the  mind  of  the  High  Priest.  He  may  have 
disliked  the  use  of  the  term  "brethren,"  an  address 
which  implied  a  certain  amount  of  equality,  instead 
of  one  of  those  numerous  expressions  of  servility 
which  it  was  only  fitting  that  a  man  like  this  should 
use  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  wise.  But  Paul  was 
as  much  a  Rabbi  as  the  best  among  them  all,  and  it 
may  have  been  that  he  designedly  used  the  term 
"brethren"  instead  of  "fathers"  because  he  too  had 
been  once  a  Sanhedrist.  The  bold  assertion  of  per- 
fect innocence  further  irritated  the  presiding  Nasi, 
and  he  may  have  felt,  somewhat  painfully,  that  his 
own  public  life  had  not  by  any  means  been  in  all  good 
conscience   either   towards   God   or   towards   man.''^ 

His  conduct  towards  St,  Paul  gives  us  a  specimen 
of  his  character.  Scarcely  had  the  Apostle  uttered  the 
first  sentence  of  his  defence  when,  with  disgraceful 
illegality,  Ananias  ordered  the  officers  of  the  court 
to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  Stung  by  an  outrage 
so  undeserved,  the  naturally  choleric  temperament 
of  Paul  flamed  into  that  sudden  sense  of  anger  which 
can  hardly  be  wanting  in  a  truly  noble  character. 
Smarting  from  the  blow,  "God  shall  smite  thee,"  he 

*  This  High  Priest,  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedocus,  was  one  of  the 
worst,  if  not  the  very  worst  specimen  of  the  worldly  Sadducees  of  an  age 
in  which  the  leading  hierarchs  resembled  the  loosest  of  the  Avignon  car- 
dinals, or  of  the  preferment-hunting  bishops  in  the  dullest  and  deadest 
period  of  Charles  the  Second  or  George  the  First.  History  records  the 
revengeful  unwisdom  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Samaritans,  and  the  far 
from  noble  means  which  he  took  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  com- 
plicity in  their  massacre.  The  Talmud  adds  to  our  picture  of  him  that  he 
was  a  rapacious  tyrant,  who,  in  his  gluttony  and  greed,  reduced  the  in- 
ferior priests  almost  to  starvation  by  defrauding  them  of  their  tithes.  He 
held  the  highpriesthood  for  a  period  which,  in  these  bad  days,  was  unusu- 
ally long,  a  term  of  ofl&ce  which  had,  however,  been  interrupted  by  his 
absence  as  a  prisoner  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  at  Rome.  He  was 
subsequently  deposed  to  make  room  for  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi,  and  few 
pitied  him  when  he  v/as  dragged  out  of  his  hiding-place  in  a  sewer  to 
perish  miserably  by  the  daggers  of  the  Sicarii,  whom,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  sanction  and  employ. 
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exclaimed,  "thou  white-washed  wall  !     What  !     Dost 
thou  sit  there  judging  me  according  to  the  Law,  and 
in  violation  of  law  biddest  me  to  be  smitten  ?  "     The 
language   has   been   censured    as   unbecoming   in    its 
violence,   and  has  been  unfavourably  compared  with 
the   meekness    of  Christ    before    the    tribunal    of   his 
enemies.   "Where,"  asks  St.  Jerome,  "is  that  patience 
of  the  Saviour,  who — as  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter 
opens  not  his  mouth — so  gently  asks  the  smiter,  '  If  I 
have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  to  the  evil ;  but  if  well, 
why  smitest  thou  me  ?  '    We  are  not  detracting  from 
the   Apostle,   but   declaring   the   glory   of   God,   who, 
suffering   in  the   flesh,    reigns    above   the   wrong   and 
frailty   of  the   flesh."     Yet   we   need   not  remind   the 
reader  that  not  once  or  twice  only  did  Christ  give  the 
rein   to   righteous    anger,    and   blight    hypocrisy   and 
insolence  with  a  flash  of  holy  wrath.     The  bystanders 
seem   to   have   been   startled   by   the   boldness   of   St. 
Paul's  rebuke,  for  they  said  to  him,  "Dost  thou  revile 
the  High  Priest  of  God  ?  "     The  Apostle's  anger  had 
expended  itself  in  that  one  outburst,  and  he  instantly 
apologised   with   exquisite   urbanity   and   self-control. 
"I  did  not  know,"  he  said,   "brethren,  that  he  is  the 
High  Priest  "  ;   adding  that,   had  he  known  this,   he 
would    not  have    addressed    to    him    the    opprobrious 
name  of   "whited  wall,"   because  he  reverenced   and 
acted   upon  the  rule   of  Scripture,    "Thou   shalt  not 
speak  ill  of  a  ruler  of  thy  people." 

It  has  been  thought  veiy  astonishing  that  St. 
Paul  should  not  know  that  Ananias  was  the  High 
Priest,  and  all  sorts  of  explanations  have  conse- 
quently been  foisted  into  his  very  simple  words.  These 
words  cannot,  however,  mean  that  he  was  unable 
to  recognise  the  validity  of  Ananias's  title ;  or  that 
he  had  spoken  for  the  moment  without  considering  his 
office  ;  or  that  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  high  priest  in  one  who  behaved  with  such 
illegal  insolence.     Considering  the  disrepute  and  in- 
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significance  into  which  the  high-priesthood  had  fallen 
during  the  dominance  of  men  who  would  only,  as  a 
rule,  take  it  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  "pass  the 
chair " ;  considering,  too,  that  the  Romans  and  the 
Herods  were  constantly  setting  up  one  and  putting 
down  another  at  their  own  caprice,  and  that  the 
people  often  regarded  some  one  as  the  real  high 
priest  who  was  no  longer  invested  with  the  actual 
office ;  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  St.  Paul,  after 
his  long  absence  from  Jerusalem,  had  not  given  him- 
self the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  a  Kamhit,  or  a 
Boethusian,  or  a  Canthera  was  at  that  particular 
moment  adorned  with  the  empty  title  which  he  pro- 
bably disgraced.  He  must,  of  course,  have  been 
aware  that  the  high  priest  was  the  Nasi  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  but  in  a  crowded  assembly  he  had  not 
noticed  who  the  speaker  was.  Owing  to  his  weakened 
sight,  all  that  he  saw  before  him  was  a  blurred  white 
figure  issuing  a  brutal  order,  and  to  this  person,  who 
in  his  external  whiteness  and  inward  worthlessness 
thus  reminded  him  of  the  plastered  wall  of  a  sepul- 
chre, he  had  addressed  his  indignant  denunciation. 
That  he  should  retract  it  on  learning  the  hallowed 
position  of  the  delinquent,  was  in  accordance  with  that 
high  breeding  which  in  all  his  demeanour  he  habitu- 
ally  displayed. 

But  while  we  can  easily  excuse  any  passing  touch  of 
human  infirmity,  if  such  there  were,  in  his  sudden 
vehemence,  we  cannot  defend  his  subsequent  conduct 
at  that  meeting.  Surely  it  was  more  than  pardonable 
if  on  that  day  he  was  a  little  unhinged,  both  morally 
and  spiritually,  by  the  wild  and  awful  trials  of  the  day 
before.  In  the  discussion  which  was  going  on  about 
his  case,  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanhedrin  enabled 
him  easily  to  recognise  that  his  judges  were  still 
mainly  divided  into  two  parties — the  Sadducean 
priests  and  the  Pharisaic  elders  and  scribes.  The 
latter    were    the    more    popular    and    numerous,    the 
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former  were  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful.  Now  St. 
Paul  well  knew  that  these  two  parties  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  internecine  enmity,  which  was 
only  reconciled  in  the  presence  of  common  hatreds. 
He  kneWj  too,  that  one  main  point  of  contention  be- 
tween them  arose  from  questions  about  the  Unseen 
World,  and  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  Seeing  there- 
fore that  he  would  meet  with  neither  justice  nor  mercy 
from  that  tribunal,  he  decided  to  throw  among  them 
the  apple  of  discord,  and  cried  out  amid  the  babel  of 
tongues,  "Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Phari- 
sees. I  am  being  judged  about  the  hope  and  resur- 
rection of  the  dead."  The  plan  showed  great  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  the  diversion  thus  caused  was 
for  the  time  eminently  successful  ;  but  was  it  worthy 
of  St.  Paul  ?  Undoubtedly  there  were  points  in 
common  between  him  and  the  Pharisees.  "They 
taught  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  so  did  he.  They 
taught  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  :  so  did 
he.  They  taught  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah :  so  did 
he.  He  shared  with  the  Pharisees  exactly  those  doc- 
trines, on  account  of  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Sadducees  as  a  seducer  of  the  people."  This  is  true  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  his  belief  in  the  risen  Messiah 
was  not  the  point  on  which  he  was  mainly  being  called 
in  question.  That  belief,  had  it  stood  alone,  would 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  Sanhedrin  as,  at  the 
worst,  a  harmless  delusion.  But  the  fury  against  St. 
Paul  was  kindled  by  the  far  more  burning  questions 
which  arose  out  of  his  doctrine  of  the  nullity  of  the 
Law,  and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Did  not,  then, 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  suggest  a  false  issue  ?  And 
could  he  worthily  say,  "  I  am  a  Pharisee "  ?  Was 
there  not  the  least  little  touch  of  a  suggestio  -falsi  in 
what  he  said  ?  We  cannot  in  this  matter  wholly  see 
how  St.  Paul  could  say  without  qualification,  in  such 
an  assembly,  "  I  am  a  Pharisee  "  ;  we  cannot  but  think 
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that  this  creating  of  a  division  among  common 
enemies  on  the  grounds  of  a  very  partial  and  limited 
agreement  with  certain  tenets  held  by  some  of  them, 
was  hardly  worthy  of  St.  Paul ;  and  knowing  what  the 
Pharisees  were,  we  cannot  imagine  his  Divine  Master 
ever  saying,  under  any  circumstances,  "I  am  a 
Pharisee."  Moreover,  the  device,  besides  being  ques- 
tionable, was  not  even  politic.  It  added  violence  to 
a  yet  more  infuriated  reaction  in  men  who  felt  that 
they  had  been  the  victims  of  a  successful  stratagem, 
and  in  the  remark  of  St.  Paul  before  the  tribunal  of 
Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  21)  I  seem  to  see  a  certain  sense  of 
compunction  for  the  method  in  which  he  had  extri- 
cated himself  from  a  pressing  danger. 

But  the  stratagem  was  for  the  time  almost  magic- 
ally successful.  Paul's  enemies  were  instantly  at  each 
other's  throats.  The  High  Priest,  Ananias,  was  so 
singularly  detested  by  the  Pharisaic  party  that  cen- 
turies afterwards  the  tradition  still  lingered  of  his 
violence  and  greed.  There  rose  a  sudden  uproar  of 
angry  voices,  and  the  Scribes,  who  sided  with  the 
Pharisees,  started  up  in  a  body  to  declare  that  Paul 
was   innocent.      "We   find   the   defendant   not  guilty; 

but  if  a  spirit  or  angel   spoke  to  him ?"     Again 

the  Jews,  even  these  distinguished  Hierarchs  and 
Rabbis,  showed  their  utter  incapacity  for  self-control. 
Even  in  the  august  precincts  of  the  Sanhedrin  the 
clamour  was  succeeded  by  a  tumult  so  violent  that 
Paul  was  once  more  in  danger  of  being  actually  torn 
to  pieces,  this  time  by  learned  and  venerable  hands. 
Claudius  Lysias,  more  and  more  amazed  at  the  im- 
practicability of  these  Jews,  determined  that  his  fel- 
low-citizen should  not  at  any  rate  suffer  so  ignoble  a 
fate,  and  once  more  ordered  the  detachment  of 
soldiers  to  go  down  to  snatch  him  from  the  midst 
of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  one  spot  in  Jerusalem 
where  the  greatest  living  Jew  could  alone  find 
security — the  barracks  of  foreign  conquerors. 
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St.  Paul  might  well  be  exhausted  and  depressed  by 
the  recurrence,  on  two  consecutive  days,  of  such  ex- 
citing scenes,  and  even  a  courage  so  dauntless  as  his 
could  not  face  unshaken  this  continual  risk  of  sudden 
death.  The  next  day  was  again  to  bring  a  fresh  peril ; 
but  before  it  came,  God  in  His  mercy,  who  had  ever 
encouraged  his  faithful  servant  at  the  worst  and  dark- 
est crises,  sent  him  a  vision  which  saved  him  from 
all  alarm  as  to  his  actual  life  for  many  a  long  and 
trying  day.  As  at  Jerusalem  on  his  first  visit,  and  as 
at  Corinth,  and  as  afterwards  on  the  stormy  sea, 
the  Lord  stood  by  him  and  said,  "  Cheer  thee, 
Paul  ;  for  as  thou  didst  bear  witness  respecting 
me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  also  bear  witness  at 
Rome." 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  sufficed  to  prove  that  his 
manoeuvre  in  the  Sanhedrin  had  only  won  a  tempor- 
ary success  at  the  cost  of  a  deeper  exasperation.  So 
unquenchable  was  the  fury  against  him,  and  so  in- 
flamed was  the  feeling  of  disappointment  that  Lysias 
should  have  snatched  him  away  from  their  revenge, 
that  in  the  morning  no  fewer  than  forty  Jews  bound 
themselves  with  a  terrible  cherem  not  to  eat  or  drink 
till  they  had  killed  him.  The  Jews,  like  some  Chris- 
tians in  the  worst  days  of  Christendom,  believed  in 
the  divine  right  of  assassination  as  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  a  tyrant  or  an  apostate.  How  dark  a 
picture  does  it  present  to  us  of  the  state  of  Jewish 
thought  at  this  period  that  these  forty  sicarii  went, 
with  an  evident  sense  of  merit,  to  the  hostile  section  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  to  suggest  to  them  the  concoction  of  a 
lie  for  the  facilitation  of  a  murder.  "We  are  bound 
under  a  curse  not  to  touch  food  till  we  slay  Paul.  Do 
you  then,  and  the  Sanhedrin,  give  notice  to  the  com- 
mandant to  bring  him  down  to  you,  under  pretext  of  a 
more  accurate  inquiry  into  his  case.  We,  before  he 
gets  near  you,  are  prepared  to  slay  him."  So  far  from 
rejecting  the  suggestion  with  execration,   as  many  a 
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heathen  would  have  done,  these  degenerate  Jews 
and  worldly  priests  agreed  to  it  with  avidity.  But  a 
secret  known  to  forty  conspirators,  and  requiring  the 
complicity  of  an  indefinite  number  more,  is  no  secret 
at   all. 

When  St.  Peter  had  been  in  prison,  and  in  peril  of 
execution,  the  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  in  a  ferment  of  alarm  and  sorrow,  and  prayer 
had  been  made  day  and  night  v/ithout  ceasing  to  God 
for  him  ;  but  we  hear  of  no  prayer  from  any  one  of  the 
Elders  or  the  "many  myriads"  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul. 
He  owed  to  a  relative,  and  not  to  the  Church,  the 
watchful  sympathy  which  alone  rescued  him  from 
murder.  He  had  a  married  sister  living  in  Jerusalem, 
who,  whether  she  agreed  or  not  with  the  views  of  her 
brother — and  the  fact  that  neither  she  nor  her  family 
are  elsewhere  mentioned,  and  that  St.  Paul  never 
seems  to  have  put  up  at  her  house,  makes  it  at  least 
very  doubtful— had  yet  enough  natural  affection  to 
try  to  defeat  a  plot  for  his  assassination.  Most  gladly 
would  we  have  known  something  further  about  the 
details.  All  that  we  are  told  is,  that  the  son  of  this 
lady,  apparently  a  mere  boy,  on  hearing  of  the  in- 
tended ambuscade,  went  at  once  to  the  barracks  of 
Fort  Antonia,  and  gaining  ready  access  to  his  uncle, 
revealed  to  him  the  plot.  The  Apostle,  sending  for 
one  of  the  ten  centurions  of  the  garrison,  said,  "  Lead 
this  youth  to  the  commandant,  for  he  has  something 
to  tell  him."  The  centurion  went  immediately  to 
Lysias,  and  said,  "  The  prisoner  Paul  called  me  to 
him,  and  asked  me  to  lead  this  youth  to  you,  as  he 
has  something  to  say  to  you."  There  is  a  touch  of 
very  natural  kindness  in  the  way  in  which  the  Roman 
officer  received  the  Jewish  boy.  Seeing,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  nervous  and  flustered,  both  from  the  peril  to 
which  he  was  subjecting  himself  by  revealing  this 
secret — since  suspicion  would  naturally  fall  on  him — 
and  also   by  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
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most  powerful  person  in  Jerusalem,  the  military  dele- 
gate of  the  dreaded  Procurator — Lysias  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  walking  with  him  to  a  place  where  they 
were  out  of  earshot,  began  to  ask  him  what  his  mes- 
sage was.  The  youth  told  him  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately receive  a  request  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  summon 
a  meeting  next  day,  and  bring  Paul  once  more  before 
them  ;  and  that  more  than  forty  sicarii  had  agreed  on 
time  and  place  to  murder  his  prisoner,  so  that  the 
only  way  to  defeat  the  plot  was  to  refuse  the  request 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  Lysias  saw  the  importance  of  the 
secret,  and  instantly  formed  his  plans.  He  told  the 
youth  not  to  mention  to  any  one  that  he  had  given 
him  information  of  the  conspiracy,  and,  summoning 
two  centurions,  ordered  them  to  equip  two  hundred 
legionaries,  seventy  cavalry  soldiers,  tv/o  hundred 
lancers,  with  two  spare  horses,  to  be  ready  to  escort 
Paul  safely  to  Csesarea  that  very  evening.  He  was 
extremely  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  prisoner  who  was  the 
object  of  an  animosity  so  keen  that  it  might  at  any 
moment  lead  to  a  riot.  At  nine  that  evening,  when 
it  was  dark  and  when  the  streets  would  be  deserted,  the 
large  escort  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers — an 
escort  the  necessity  of  which  shows  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  Lysias's  alarm 
—stood  ready  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks  ;  and  before 
the  tramp  of  horse  and  foot  began  to  startle  the  silent 
city,  the  commandant  handed  to  the  centurion  in  com- 
mand a  letter  which,  in  its  obvious  genuineness,  ex- 
hibits a  very  dexterous  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  by  no  means  bears  out  the  representation  that 
Lysias  was  a  stupid  person.  It  was  one  of  those  ab- 
stracts of  criminal  charges  called  elogia,  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  write  in  submitting  a  prisoner  to  the 
cognisance  of  a  superior  judge ;  and  it  was  ingeni- 
ously framed  with  a  view  to  obviate  beforehand  any 
possible  charge  of  illegal  conduct  towards  a  Roman 
citizen. 
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The  letter  ran  as  follows:  — 

"Claudius  Lysias  to  his  Excellency  the  Procurator 
Felix,    greeting. 

"The  prisoner  whom  I  send  to  you  is  one  who  was 
seized  by  the  Jews,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
killed  by  them  when  I  came  down  upon  them  with 
my  forces,  and  rescued  him  on  being  informed  that 
he  was  a  Roman.  As  I  wanted  to  know  further  the 
reason  why  they  accused  him,  I  took  him  down  into 
their  Sanhedrin,  and  found  that  he  was  being  ac- 
cused of  questions  of  their  law,  but  had  against  him 
no  charge  which  deserved  death  or  chains.  But  on 
receiving  secret  intimation  of  a  plot  which  was  to  be 
put  in  force  against  him,  I  immediately  sent  him  to 
you,  at  the  same  time  giving  notice  to  his  accusers 
also  to  say  all  they  had  to  say  about  him  in  your 
presence.     Farewell  !  " 

Paul  was  mounted  on  one  of  the  horses  provided  for 
him,  and  the  escort  rode  rapidly  through  the  dis- 
turbed country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  with  a 
sharp  look-out  against  any  ambuscade.  After  that, 
being  too  numerous  and  well-armed  to  have  any 
dread  of  mere  brigands,  they  went  at  their  ease  the 
thirty-five  miles  to  Antipatris.  Here  they  rested  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  Next  day  the  four  hun- 
dred legionaries  and  lancers  marched  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, while  the  mounted  soldiers  rode  forward  on  the 
remaining  twenty-five  miles  to  Csesarea.  St.  Paul 
thus  entered  Caesarea  with  a  pomp  of  attendance  very 
unlike  the  humble  guise  in  which  he  had  left  it.  They 
entered  the  town  in  broad  daylight,  and  so  large  a 
body  passing  through  the  streets  must  have  attracted 
rnany  curious  eyes.  How  must  Philip  and  the  other 
Christians  of  Caesarea  have  been  startled  to  recognise 
the  rapid  fulfilment  of  their  forebodings  as  they  saw 
the  great  teacher  ride  through  the  streets,  with  his 
right  hand  chained  to  the  arm  of  a  horseman,  amid 
o 
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a  throng  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  of  Antonia  ! 
That  ride,  in  the  midst  of  his  Roman  body-guard, 
was  destined  to  be  his  last  experience  of  air  and  exer- 
cise, till — after  two  years  of  imprisonment — his  voy- 
age to  Rom.e  began. 

The  centurion  and  his  prisoner  were  at  once  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  Felix.  Felix  read  the  let- 
ter of  Lysias,  and  after  briefly  inquiring  to  what  pro- 
vince Paul  belonged,  and  being  told  he  was  a  Cilician, 
he  said,  "I  will  hear  out  your  case  when  your  ac- 
cusers have  arrived."  He  then  handed  Paul  over  to 
a  soldier  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  guard-rooms  at- 
tached to  the  old  Herodian  palace  v/hich  now  formed 
the  splendid  residence  of  the  Procurators  of  Judaea. 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 

PAUL    AND     FELIX. 

A  Roman  judge  to  whom  a  prisoner  had  been  sent 
with  an  elogiiim  was  bound,  if  possible,  to  try  him 
within  three  days.  Felix,  however,  had  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Jerusalem  and  fix  a  time  for  the  case  to  come 
on,  in  order  that  the  accusers  might  be  present ;  and  as 
the  journey  took  nearly  two  days,  it  was  the  fifth  day 
after  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Csesarea  that  he  was  brought 
to  trial.  The  momentary  diversion  in  his  favour,  of 
which  by  this  time  the  Pharisees  were  probably 
ashamed,  had  settled  into  an  unanimous  hatred,  and 
the  elders,  probably  of  both  parties,  hurried  down  to 
accuse  their  adversary.  Ananias  in  person  accom- 
panied them,  eager  for  revenge  against  the  man  who 
had  compared  him  to  a  plastered  sepulchre.  It  must 
have  been  intensely  disagreeable  to  these  dignified 
personages  to  be  forced  to  hurry  on  a  fatiguing  jour- 
ney in  order  to  induce  a  Gentile  dog  to  give  up  an 
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apostate  inesith  to  their  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  Sanhe- 
drists,  smarting  under  defeat,  would  not  be  likely  to 
leave  any  stone  unturned  which  should  bring  the 
offender  within  reach  of  vengeance. 

They  wished  to  make  sure  of  the  extradition  of 
their  victim,  and  being  little  able  to  plead  either  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  Roman  courts,  they  gave  their  brief  to  a 
provincial  barrister  named  Tertullus.  Everything  was 
done  with  due  formality.  They  first  lodged  their  com- 
plaint, and  then  the  prisoner  was  confronted  with 
them  that  he  might  hear,  and  if  possible  refute,  their 
accusations.  Tertullus  was  evidently  a  practised 
speaker,  and  St.  Luke  has  faithfully  preserved  an 
outline  of  his  voluble  plausibility.  Speaking  with 
politic  complaisance  as  though  he  were  himself  a 
Jew,  he  began  by  a  fulsome  compliment  to  Felix, 
which  served  as  the  usual  caftatio  henevolentiae. 
Alluding  to  the  early  exertions  of  Felix  against 
the  banditti  and  the  recent  suppression  of  the 
Egyptian  false  Messiah,  he  began  to  assure  his  Ex- 
cellency of  the  quite  universal  and  uninterrupted 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  for  the  peace  which  he  had  se- 
cured to  them,  and  for  the  many  reforms  which  had 
been  initiated  by  his  prudential  wisdom.  The  real 
fact  was  that  Felix  was  most  peculiarly  detested,  and 
that  though  he  had  certainly  suppressed  some  bri- 
gands, yet  he  had  from  the  earliest  times  of  his 
administration  distinctly  encouraged  more,  and  was 
even  accused  of  having  shared  their  spoils  with  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus  when  he  had  the  separate  charge  of 
Samaria.  Pie  then  apologised  for  intruding  ever  so 
briefly  on  his  Excellency's  indulgent  forbearance, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  trouble  him  with  three  counts 
of  indictment  against  the  defendant — namely,  that 
first,  he  was  a  public  pest,  who  lived  by  exciting  fac- 
tions among  all  the  Jews  all  over  the  world  ;  secondly, 
that  he  was  a  ringleader  of  the  Nazarenes  \  and  thirdly, 
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that  he  had  attempted  to  profane  the  Temple.  They 
had  accordingly  seized  him,  and  wanted  to  judge  him 
in  accordance  with  their  own  law  ;  but  Lysias  had  in- 
tervened with  much  violence  and  taken  him  from  their 
hands,  ordering  his  accusers  to  come  before  the  Pro- 
curator. By  reference  to  Lysias  his  Excellency  might 
further  ascertain  the  substantial  truth  of  these 
charges.  When  the  oration  was  over,  the  Jews  one 
after  another  "made  a  dead  set"  against  Paul,  assever- 
ating the  truth  of  all  that  Tertullus  had  stated. 

Then  the  Procurator,  already  impatient  with  the 
conviction  that  this  was,  as  Lysias  had  informed  him, 
some  Jewish  squabble  about  Mosaic  minutiae,  flung  a 
haughty  nod  to  the  prisoner,  in  intimation  that  he 
might  speak.  St.  Paul's  caftatio  henevolentiae  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Tertullus.  It  consisted 
simply  in  the  perfectly  true  remark  that  he  could  de- 
fend himself  all  the  more  cheerfully  before  Felix  from 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  now  been  Procurator  for  an 
unusual  time,  and  could  therefore,  from  his  familiar- 
ity with  Jewish  affairs,  easily  ascertain  that  it  was 
but  twelve  days  since  the  Pentecost,  to  which  feast 
he  had  come,  not  only  with  no  seditious  purpose,  but 
actually  to  worship  in  Jerusalem ;  and  that  during 
that  time  he  had  discoursed  with  no  one,  and  had 
on  no  occasion  attracted  any  crowd,  or  caused  any 
disturbance,  either  in  the  Temple  or  in  the  Syna- 
gogues, or  in  any  part  of  the  city.  He,  therefore,  met 
the  first  and  third  counts  of  the  indictment  with  a 
positive  contradiction,  and  challenged  the  Jews  to  pro- 
duce any  witnesses  in  confirmation  of  them.  As  to 
the  second  count,  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he 
belonged  to  what  they  called  a  sect ;  but  it  was  no 
more  an  illegal  sect  than  those  to  which  they  them- 
selves belonged,  since  he  worshipped  the  God  whom, 
as  a  Jew,  he  had  been  always  taught  to  worship,  and 
believed,  exactly  as  the  majority  of  themselves  did,  in 
a  resurrection  of  the  just   and  unjust.     In  this  faith 
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it  had  always  been  his  aim  to  have  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man.  He  had 
now  been  five  years  absent  from  Jerusalem,  and  on 
returning  with  alms  for  the  poor  of  his  people,  and 
offerings  for  the  Temple,  they  found  him  in  the 
Temple,  a  quiet  and  legally  purified  worshipper.  For 
the  riot  which  had  ensued  he  was  not  responsible.  It 
had  been  stirred  up  by  certain  Asiatic  Jews,  who 
ought  to  have  been  present  as  witnesses,  and  whose 
absence  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  case 
against  him.  But  if  their  attendance  could  not  be 
secured,  he  called  upon  his  accusers  themselves  to 
state  the  result  of  their  trial  of  him  before  the  San- 
hedrin,  and  whether  they  had  a  single  fact  against 
him,  unless  it  were  his  exclamation  as  he  stood  before 
them,  that  he  was  being  tried  about  a  question  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  case  had  evidently  broken  down.  St.  Paul's 
statement  of  facts  directly  contradicted  the  only 
charge  brought  against  him.  The  differences  of  doc- 
trine between  the  Jews  and  himself  were  not  in  any 
way  to  the  point,  since  they  affected  questions  which 
had  not  been  touched  upon  at  all,  and  of  which  the 
Roman  law  could  take  no  cognisance.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarenes,  or 
justify  himself  for  having  embraced  it,  since  at  that 
time  it  had  not  been  declared  to  be  a  religio  illicita. 
Of  this  fact  Felix  was  perfectly  aware.  He  had  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  "  that  way  "  than  the 
Jews  and  their  advocate  supposed  (Acts  xxiv.  22),  He 
was  not  going,  therefore,  to  hand  Paul  over  to  the 
Sanhedrin,  which  might  be  dangerous,  and  would 
certainly  be  unjust ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  wish  to  offend  these  important  personages.  He 
therefore  postponed  the  trial  on  the  ground  of  the 
absence  of  Lysias,  promising,  however,  to  give  a  final 
decision  whenever  he  came  down  to  Caesarea.  Paul 
was  remanded  to  the  guard-room,  but  Felix  gave  par- 
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ticular  instructions  that  his  custody  was  not  to  be  a 
severe  one,  and  that  his  friends  were  to  be  permitted 
free  access  to  his  prison.  St.  Luke  and  Aristarchus 
certainly  availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  and 
doubtless  the  heavy  hours  were  lightened  by  the  visits 
of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  other  Christians  of  the 
little  Caesarean  community  to  whom  Paul  was  dear. 

On   his    return  to   Csesarea  with  his  wife  Drusilla, 
and  apparently  in  order  to  gratify  her  curiosity  to  see 
and  hear  a  person  whose  strange  history  and  marvellous 
powers  were  so  widely  known,  Felix  once  more  sum- 
moned Paul  into  his  presence,  and  bade  him  discourse 
to  them  about  his  beliefs.     Right  nobly  did  Paul  use 
his  opportunity.     Felix  was  a  Gentile,  and  was  more- 
over his  judge,  and  it  was  no  part  of  St.  Paul's  duty  to 
judge  those  that  are  without.     Had  he  assumed  such 
a  function,  his  life  must  have  become  one  incessant 
and  useless  protest.     And  yet,  with  perfect  urbanity 
and  respect  for  the  powers  that  be,  he  spoke  of  the 
faith  in  Christ  which  he  was  bidden  to  explain,  in  a 
way  that  enabled  him  to  touch  on  those  virtues  which 
were  most  needed  by  the  guilty  pair  who  listened  to 
his  words.     The  licentious  princess  must  have  blushed 
as  he  discoursed  of  continence ;  the  rapacious  and  un- 
just governor  as  he  spoke  of  righteousness — both  of 
them  as  he  reasoned  of  the  judgment  to  come.    What- 
ever  may   have   been   the   thoughts    of  Drusilla,    she 
locked  them  up  in  her  own  bosom  ;   but  Felix,   less 
accustomed   to   such  truths,   was   deeply   agitated   by 
them.      As    he    glanced    back    over   the    stained    and 
guilty  past,  he  was  afraid.     He  had  been  a  slave,  in 
the  vilest  of  all  positions,  at  the  vilest  of  all  epochs, 
in  the   vilest   of   all    cities.      He   had   crept   with   his 
brother  Pallas  into  the  position  of  a  courtier  at  the 
most  morally  degraded  of  all  courts.     He  had  been 
an  officer  of  those  auxiliaries  who  were  the  worst  of 
all  troops.     What  secrets  of  lust  and  blood  lay  hid- 
den in  his  earlier  life  we  do  not  know  ;  but  ample  and 
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indisputable  testimony,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  reveals  to 
us  what  he  had  been — how  treacherous,  how  steeped 
with  the  blood  of  private  murder  and  public  massacre 
— during  the  eight  years  which  he  had  now  spent  in  the 
government,  first  of  Samaria,  then  of  Palestine.  He 
could  not  bear  the  novel  sensation  of  terror  which 
crept  over  him,  or  the  reproaches  of  the  shamefaced 
spirit  which  began  to  mutiny  even  in  such  a  breast  as 
his.  He  cut  short  the  interview.  "Go,"  he  said, 
"for  the  present;  I  will  take  some  future  opportunity 
to  summon  you  to  a  hearing."  Even  his  remorse  was 
not  purely  disinterested.  Paul  had  indeed  acquired 
over  him  some  of  that  ascendency  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  won  by  so  lofty  a  personality  ;  and  Felix, 
struck  by  his  bearing,  his  genius,  his  moral  force, 
sent  for  him  not  unfrequently  to  converse  v»^ith  him 
respecting  his  beliefs.  But  this  apparent  interest  in 
religious  subjects  was  in  reality  akin  to  that  vein  of 
superstition  which  made  him  the  ready  dupe  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  it  did  not  exclude  a  certain  hankering 
after  a  bribe,  which  he  felt  sure  that  Paul,  who  had 
brought  considerable  sums  of  money  to  Jerusalem, 
could  either  procure  or  give.  He  took  care  to  drop 
hints  which  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  inten- 
tions. But  Paul  was  innocent,  and  neither  would  he 
adopt  any  illicit  method  to  secure  his  liberty,  nor  in 
any  case  would  he  burden  the  affection  of  his  con- 
verts to  contribute  the  ransom  which  he  was  too  poor 
to  offer.  He  therefore  declined  to  take  the  hints  of' 
Felix,  and  two  years  glided  away,  and  he  was  still 
in    prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  time  he  must  have  been 
startled  by  a  terrible  clamour  in  the  streets  of 
Csesarea.  Disputes,  indeed,  Vv^ere  constantly  occur- 
ring in  a  city  composed  half  of  Jews  and  half  of 
Greeks,  or  Syrians,  between  whom  there  was  a  per- 
petual feud  for  precedence.  All  the  splendour  of  the 
place    was    due    to    the    passion    for    building    which 
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animated  the  first  Herod.  The  Jewish  population  was 
large  and  wealthy,  and  since  their  king  had  done 
so  much  for  the  town,  they  claimed  it  as  their  own. 
It  was  quite  true  that,  but  for  Herod,  Csesarea  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  in  history.  Its  sole  utility 
consisted  in  the  harbour  which  he  had  constructed 
for  it  at  enormous  cost  of  money  and  labour,  and 
which  was  extremely  needed  on  that  inhospitable  coast. 
But  the  Greeks  maintained  that  it  was  their  town,  see- 
ing that  it  had  been  founded  by  Strato,  and  called 
Strato's  Tower  until  Herod  had  altered  the  name 
in  his  usual  spirit  of  flattery  towards  the  Imperial 
House.  Towards  the  close  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  the 
Greeks  and  Jews  came  to  an  open  quarrel  in  the 
market-place,  and  the  Greeks  were  being  worsted  in 
the  combat,  when  Felix  appeared  with  his  cohorts  and 
ordered  the  Jews  to  disperse.  As  his  command  was 
not  instantly  obeyed  by  the  victorious  party,  Felix, 
who,  like  all  the  Romans,  sided  with  the  Gentile 
faction,  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them.  The  soldiers 
were  probably  not  Romans,  but  provincials.  They 
were  therefore  delighted  to  fall  on  the  Jews,  many 
of  whom  were  instantly  put  to  the  sword.  Not  content 
with  this,  Felix  allowed  them  to  plunder  the  houses 
of  the  wealthier  Jews.  This  crowning  act  of  injustice 
could  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  Jews  laid  a  formal 
impeachment  against  Felix  for  his  conduct  at 
Csesarea,  and  he  was  recalled  to  answer  their  com- 
plaints. Accompanied  by  Drusilla  and  Simon  IVfagus, 
who  had  by  this  time  assumed  the  position  of  his 
domestic  sorcerer,  he  sailed  to  Italy,  and  his  very 
last  act  was  one  of  flagrant  injustice.  He  had  already 
abused  the  power  of  provincial  governor  by  delay- 
ing the  trial  of  Paul  for  two  years.  It  was  a  defect 
in  Roman  law  that,  though  it  ordered  the  imrhediate 
trial  of  a  prisoner  sent  to  a  superior  court  w-ith  an 
elogium,  it  laid  down  no  rule  as  to  the  necessary  ter- 
mination of  his  trial.     Paul  had  now  languished  for 
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two  full  years  in  the  Herodian  palace,  and  Felix  had 
not  decided  his  case.  Philo  mentions  a  similar  in- 
stance in  which  Flaccus  kept  Lampo  for  two  years  in 
prison  at  Alexandria  on  a  charge  of  laesa  majestas,  in 
hopes  of  breaking  his  heart  by  a  punishment  worse 
than  death.  Felix  had  no  such  object,  for  he  seems 
to  have  felt  for  Paul  a  sincere  respect ;  but  since  Paul 
would  not  offer  a  bribe,  Felix  would  not  set  him  free, 
and  he  finally  left  him  bound  in  order  to  gratify 
the  malice  of  the  Jews.  How  he  closed  his  bad  career 
we  do  not  know\  It  required  the  utmost  stretch  of 
the  waning  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas  to  save  him 
from  the  punishment  which  his  crimes  had  deserved  ; 
and,  although  he  was  not  put  to  death  or  banished, 
he  had  to  disgorge  the  greater  portion  of  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  Drusilla  had  one  son  by  her  marriage 
with  him,  and  this  son,  whose  name*  was  Agrippa, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  nineteen  years 
after  these  events.  Felix  himself  vanishes  henceforth 
into  obscurity  and  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ST.    PAUL   BEFORE    AGRIPPA    II. 

The  successor  of  Felix  was  Porcius  Festus  (A.D.  60),* 
who,  though  he  too  was  probably  of  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  a  freedman,  was  a  far  worthier  and  more 
honourable  ruler.  His  Procuratorship  was  of  very 
brief  duration,  and  he  inherited  the  government  of  a 
country  in  which  the  wildest  anarchy  was  triumph- 
ant. Had  he  been  Procurator  for  a  longer  time  he 
might  have  accomplished  more  memorable  results. 
The  sacred  narrative  displays  him  in  a  not  un- 
favourable  light,    and  he   at  any  rate  contrasts   most 

*  This  furnishes  one  of  the  few  certain  points  de  reptre  for  the  precise 
chronology  of  the  Acts.     He  died  the  next  year. 
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favourably  with  his  immediate  predecessor  and  suc- 
cessor, in  the  fact  that  he  tried  to  administer  real 
justice,  and  did  not  stain  his  hands  with  bribes. 

His  first  movements  show  an  active  and  energetic 
spirit.  He  arrived  in  Palestine  about  the  month  of 
August,  and  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Csesarea 
went  direct  to  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  first  questions 
which  he  had  to  face  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
St.  Paul.  The  Jews  of  Csesarea  v/ere  unanimous  in 
demanding  the  immediate  punishment  of  Paul.  When 
Festus  reached  Jerusalem  the  same  cry  met  him, 
and  the  death  of  Paul  was  demanded,  not  only  by  the 
mob,  but  by  deputations  of  all  the  chief  personages 
in  Jerusalem,  headed  by  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi,  the 
new  High  Priest.  But  Festus  was  not  one  of  the  base 
and  feeble  Procurators  who  would  commit  a  crime  to 
win  popularity.  The  pe"ople  and  their  priests  begged 
him  as  an  initial  favour  not  to  exempt  Paul's  case 
from  their  cognisance,  but  to  bring  him  to  Jerusalem, 
that  he  might  once  more  be  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
when  they  would  take  care  that  he  should  cause  no 
second  fiasco  by  turning  their  theologic  jealousies 
against  each  other.  Indeed,  these  sacerdotalists  had 
taken  care  that  if  Festus  once  granted  their  petition, 
their  hired  assassins  should  get  rid  of  Paul  on  the 
road  "or  ever  he  came  near."  Festus  saw  through 
them  sufficiently  to  thwart  their  design  under  the 
guise  of  a  courteous  offer  that,  as  Paul  was  now  at 
Cassarea,  he  would  return  thither  almost  immediately, 
and  give  a  full  and  fair  audience  to  their  complaints. 
On  their  continued  insistence  Festus  gave  them  the 
haughty  and  genuinely  Roman  reply  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  grant  any  person's  life 
to  his  accusers  by  way  of  doing  a  favour,  but  to  give 
the  accused  a  full  opportunity  for  self-defence.  The 
High  Priest  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had,  there- 
fore, to  content  themselves  once  more  with  organising 
a  powerful  deputation  to  carry  out  the  accusation. 
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Eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  Festus  returned  to 
Csesarea,  and  the  very  next  day  took  his  seat  on  the 
tribunal  to  hear  the  case.  The  Jews  had  not  again 
hired  a  practised  barrister  to  help  them,  and  the  trial 
degenerated  into  a  scene  of  passionate  clamour,  in 
which  St.  Paul  simply  met  the  many  accusations 
against  him  by  calm  denials.  The  Jews  reiterated  their 
accusations  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and  treason  ;  but  as 
not  a  single  witness  was  forthcoming,  Paul  had  no 
need  to  do  more  than  to  recount  the  facts.  This  time 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  defined  the  old  vague  charge 
that  Paul  was  a  stirrer-up  of  sedition  throughout  the 
Diaspora,  by  trying  to  frighten  Festus,  as  they  had 
frightened  Pilate,  with  the  name  of  Csesar  (Acts  xxv. 
8) ;  but  Festus  had  too  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  law  not  to  see  the  two  plain  facts,  that  he  was 
trying  a  false  issue,  since  the  inquiry  really  turned  on 
matters  which  affected  the  arcana  of  Jewish  theology  ; 
and  that  even  if  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
Jewish  accusations,  Paul  had  not  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  capital  crime.  Wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  the  scene,  Festus  asked  Paul  whether  he 
was  willing  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  be  tried  before 
the  Sanhedrin  under  his  protection.  But  Paul  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  far  more  chance  of  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  than  at  the  hands  of  Jews.  Jewish 
tribunals  had  invariably  and  even  savagely  condemned 
him  ;  Gentile  tribunals — Gallio,  the  Politarchs,  the 
Asiarchs,  Lysias,  Felix,  Festus,  even  the  "  Praetors," 
at  Philippi — always  saw  and  proclaimed  his  innocence. 
But  he  was  sick  of  these  delays,  sick  of  being  made 
the  bone  of  contention  for  mutual  hatreds.  He  saw 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  High 
Priests  or  Procurators,  and  seized  his  opportunity.  As 
a  Roman  citizen  he  had  one  special  privilege — that 
right  of  appeal  to  Csesar,  which  was  still  left  as  the 
venerable  trophy  of  popular  triumph  in  the  struggles 
of  centuries.     He  had  only  to  pronounce  the  one  word 
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Af-pello^  and  every  enemy  would,  for  a  time,  be  de- 
feated. He  determined  to  exercise  his  privilege.  "  I 
am  standing,"  he  said,  "  at  Caesar's  tribunal.  There, 
and  not  before  the  Sanhedrin,  I  ought  to  be  judged. 
Even  vou,  O  Festus  !  know  full  well  that  I  never  in 
any  respect  wronged  the  Jews.  If  I  am  an  offender, 
and  have  committed  any  capital  crime,  it  is  not 
against  them,  but  against  the  Empire  ;  and  if  I  am 
found  guilty,  I  do  not  refuse  to  die.  But  if  all  the 
accusations  which  these  bring  against  me  are  nothing, 
no  one  can  sacrifice  me  to  them  as  a  favour."  And  then 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Caesarem  appello  !  " 

The  appeal  was  a  surprise  ;  even  Festus,  who  meant 
well  and  kindly,  was  a  little  offended  by  it.  It  was 
not  agreeable  to  have  his  jurisdiction  superseded  by 
an  "  appeal  "  to  a  superior  on  the  very  first  occasion 
that  he  took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal.  Paul  might 
doubtless  have  trusted  him  more  if  he  had  known  him 
better  ;  but  perhaps  Paul  had  some  inward  intimation 
that  this  was  God's  appointed  way  in  which  he  was  to 
visit  Italy,  and  to  bear  witness  at  Rome, 

The  appeal  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court.  Festus  held  a  very  brief  consulta- 
tion with  his  consiliarii — or  council  of  his  assessors — 
as  to  whether  the  appeal  was  legally  admissible  or 
not.  The  case  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  much  doubt 
under  their  head,  and,  after  a  momient's  delay,  Festus 
exclaimed,  in  words  which,  however  brusquely  spoken, 
must  have  tbrilled  the  heart  of  more  than  one  person 
in  that  assembly,  and  most  of  all  the  heart  of  the 
Apostle  himself,  "  Caesarem  appellasti ;  ad  Caesarem 
ibis." 

Of  course  some  days  must  elapse  before  an  oppor- 
tunity would  occur  to  send  Paul  from  Csesarea  to 
Italy,  The  delay  was  a  providential  one.  It  furnished 
Paul  Avith  a  happy  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  truths 
and  the  arguments  of  Christianity  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  magnates  of  the  capital. 
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For  only  a  day  or  two  had  elapsed  after  the  appeal, 
when  Agrippa  IL,  the  last  of  the  Herods,  and  his  sister 
Berenice  came  down  to  Caesarea  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  new  Procurator.  It  was  a  compliment  which 
they  could  never  safely  omit,  and  we  find  that  they 
paid  similar  visits  to  each  Procurator  in  succession. 
The  regal  power  of  Agrippa,  such  as  it  was,  depended 
on  no  popular  support,  but  simply  and  solely  on  the 
will  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  not,  like  his  father, 
"  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  and  therefore  St.  Luke,  with 
his  usual  accuracy  in  these  details,  only  calls  him  "  the 
king  "  ;  but  as  he  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  Herod  of 
Chalcis,  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Temple  and 
the  right  of  nominations  to  the  High-priest- 
hood, he  practically  became  a  mere  gilded  instrument 
to  keep  order  for  the  Romans,  and  it  was  essential  to 
him  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  them.  They  in  their 
turn  found  it  desirable  to  flatter  the  harmless  vanities 
of  a  phantom  royalty. 

During  the  visit  of  Agrippa  and  Berenice  to  Festus, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  perplexing 
case  of  the  prisoner  Paul.  He  told  Agrippa  of  the  fury 
which  seemed  to  inspire  the  whole  Jewish  people  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  of  the  futile  results  of 
the  trial  just  concluded.  However  much  the  Jews 
might  try  to  misrepresent  the  real  questions  at  issue, 
it  was  clear  that  they  turned  on  Mosaic  technicalities, 
and  "  on  one  Jesus  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  alleged 
to  be  alive  " — matters  about  which  Festus  had  no  juris- 
diction, and  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  anything. 
The  prisoner,  hov/ever,  had  refused  to  be  tried  again 
by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  had  appealed  to  the  decision  of 
the  Augustus. 

"  I  should  have  liked  myself  also  to  hear  this  person," 
said  Agrippa.  Festus  eagerly  closed  with  the  wish, 
and  fixed  the  next  day  for  the  gratification  of  the  king's 
fancy. 

It  was  not,  as  is  commonly  represented,  a  new  trial. 
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That  would  have  been^  on  all  grounds,  impossible. 
Agrippa  was  without  judicial  functions,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Procurator  had  been  cut  short  by  the  appeal. 
It  was  more  of  a  sort  of  show  occasion  designed  for  the 
amusement  of  these  princely  guests,  and  the  idle  aris- 
tocracy of  Ccesarea,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile.  Festus 
ordered  the  auditorium  to  be  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  invited  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Festus  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  short,  compli- 
mentary speech,  in  which  he  found  an  excuse  for  the 
gathering,  by  saying  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Jews 
were  extremely  infuriated  against  this  man,  and  that 
on  the  other  he  was  entirely  innocent,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  of  any  capital  crime.  Since,  however,  he 
was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  had  appealed  to  Caesar,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  to  ''  the  Lord  "  some  minute  of 
the  case,  by  way  of  elogium,  and  he  was  completely 
perplexed  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say.  He  was,  there- 
fore, glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  prisoner 
before  this  distinguished  assembly,  that  they,  and 
especially  King  Agrippa,  might  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  for  himself,  and  so,  by  'forming  some  sort  of  pre- 
liminary judgment,  relieve  Festus  from  the  ridiculous 
position  of  sending  a  prisoner  without  being  able  to 
state  any  definite  crime  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

As  no  accusers  v/ere  present,  and  this  was  not  in  any 
respect  a  judicial  assembly,  Agrippa,  as  the  person 
for  whom  the  whole  scene  was  got  up,  told  Paul  that 
he  was  allowed  to  speak  about  himself.  Had  the 
Apostle  been  actuated  by  any  motives  lower  than  the 
highest,  he  might  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  flatter 
himself  into  favour  in  the  absence  of  his  enemies.  But 
the  predominant  feature  in  his^  as  in  the  very  greatest 
characters,  was  a  continual  seriousness  and  earnest- 
ness, and  his  only  desire  was  to  plead  not  his  own 
cause,  but  that  of  his  Master. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  his  address  which  does  not 
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prove  how  completely  he  was  at  his  ease.     The  scarlet 
sagum  of  the  Procurator,  the  fasces  of  the  lictors,  the 
swords  of  the  legionaries,  the  gleaming  armour  of  the 
Chiliarchs,    did    not    for    one    moment    daunt    him. 
Stretching  out  his  hand,  he  began  by  the  sincere  re- 
mark that  he  was  particularly  happy  to  make  his  de- 
fence before  King  Agrippa,  not  for  any  special  worth 
of  his,  but  because  the  prince  had  received  from  his 
father   an  elaborate  training  in  all  matters  of  Jewish 
religion  and  casuistry,  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
him    in   a    question   of  which   he  was  so  competent    a 
judge.     He  narrated  once  more  the  familiar  story  of 
his  conversion  from  the  standpoint  of  a  bigoted  Phari- 
see to  a  belief  that  the  Messianic  hopes  of  his  nation 
had    now  been    actually  fulfilled    in    that    Jesus     of 
Nazareth,  who  had  won  him,  by  a  personal  revelation 
of  His  glory,  to  the  knowledge  that  He  had  risen  from 
the  dead.     Why  should  that  belief  appear  incredible 
to  his  hearers  ?     It  once  had  been  so  to  himself  ;  but 
how  could  he  resist  the  eye-witness  of  a  noonday  vision? 
and   how  could  he  disobey  the  heavenly  voice  which 
sent  him.  forth  to  open  the  eyes  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, that  they  might  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  that, 
by  faith  in  Jesus,  they  might  receive  remission  of  sins 
and  a  lot  among  the  sanctified .?    He  had  not  been  dis- 
obedient to  it.     In  Damascus,  in  Jerusalem,  through- 
out all  Judaea,  and  subsequently  among  the  Gentiles, 
he  had  been  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  conversion 
towards  God,   and  a  life   consistent  therewith.      This 
was  why  the  Jews  had  seized  him  yi  the  Temple  and 
tried  to  tear  him  to  pieces  ;  but  in  this  and  every  danger 
God  had  helped  him,  and  the  testimony  which  he  bore 
to  small  and  great  was  no  blasphemy,  no  apostasy,  but 
simply  a  truth  in  direct  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
liable  to  suffering,  and  that  from  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead  a  light  should  dawn  to  lighten  both  the  Gen- 
tiles and  His  people. 
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He  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  develop  the 
great  thesis  v.-hich  he  had  just  sketched  in  outline — but 
at  this  point  he  was  stopped  short.  These  facts  and 
revelations  were  new  to  Festus.  Although  sufficiently 
familiar  with  trae  culture  to  recognise  it  even  through 
these  Oriental  surroundings,  he  could  only  listen  open- 
mouthed  to  this  impassioned  tale  of  visions,  and 
revelations,  and  ancient  prophecies,  and  of  a  Jewish 
Prophet  who  had  been  crucified,  and  yet  had  risen 
from  the  dead  and  was  Divine,  and  who  could  forgive 
sins  and  lighten  the  darkness  of  Jews  as  well  as  of 
Gentiles.  He  had  been  getting  more  and  m.ore  aston- 
ished, and  the  last  remark  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
suddenly  burst  out  with  the  loud  and  excited  interrup- 
tion, "  You  are  mad,  Paul  ;  those  many  writings  are 
turning  your  brain."  His  startling  ejaculation  checked 
the  majestic  stream  of  the  Apostle's  eloquence, 
but  did  not  otherwise  ruffle  his  exquisite  courtesy. 
"I  am  not  mad,"  he  exclaimed,  giving  to  Festus 
his  recognised  title  of  "your  Excellency";  "but 
I  am  uttering  words  of  reality  and  soberness." 
But  Festus  was  not  the  person  whom  he  was 
mainly  addressing,  nor  were  these  the  reasonings 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  understand.  It  was  dif- 
ferent with  Agrippa.  He  had  read  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  had  heard,  from  multitudes  of  witnesses, 
some  at  least  of  the  facts  to  which  Paul  referred.  To 
him,  therefore,  the  Apostle  appealed  in  proof  of  his 
perfect  sanity.  "The  king,"  he  said,  "  knows  about 
these  things,  to  whom  it  is  even  with  confidence  that 
I  am  addressing  my  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  by 
no  means  unaware  of  any  of  these  circumstances,  for 
all  that  I  say  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer."  And 
then,  wishing  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  argument 
at  the  point  where  it  had  been  broken,  and  where  it 
would  be  most  striking  to  a  Jew,  he  asked : 

"  King  Agrippa,  dost  thou  believe  the  Prophets  ?    I 
know  that  thou  believest." 
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But  Agrippa  did  not  choose  to  be  entrapped  into  a 
discussion,  still  less  into  an  assent.  Not  old  in  years, 
but  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  an  atmosphere  of 
cynicism  and  unbelief,  he  could  only  smile  with  the 
good-natured  contempt  of  a  man  of  the  world  at  the 
enthusiastic  earnestness  which  could  even  for  a  moment 
fancy  that  he  would  be  converted  to  the  heresy  of  the 
Nazarenes  with  their  crucified  Messiah  !  Yet  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  uncourteous. 

"  You  are  trying  to  persuade  me  offhand  to  be  '  a 
Christian  ' !  "  he  said,  with  a  half-suppressed  smile  ; 
and  this  finished  specimen  of  courtly  eutra-pelia  was 
his  bantering  answer  to  St.  Paul's  appeal.  Doubtless 
his  polished  remark  on  this  compendious  style  of 
making  converts  sounded  very  witty  to  that  distin- 
guished company,  and  they  would  with  difficulty  sup- 
press their  laughter  at  the  notion  that  Agrippa, 
favourite  of  Claudius,  should  succumb  to  the  potency 
of  this  "  short  method  with  a  Jew."  That  a  Paul  should 
make  a  king  a  Christian  ( !)  would  sound  too  ludi- 
crous. But  the  laugh  would  be  instantly  suppressed 
in  pity  and  admiration  of  the  poor  but  noble  prisoner, 
as  with  perfect  dignity  he  took  advantage  of  Agrippa's 
ambiguous  expression,  and  said,  with  all  the  fervent 
sincerity  of  a  loving  heart,  "  I  could  pray  to  God  that 
whether  '  in  little '  or  '  in  much,'  not  thou  only,  but 
even  all  who  are  listening  to  me  to-day  might  become 
even  such  as  I  am — except,"  he  added,  as  he  raised 
his  fettered  hand — "except  these  bonds."  They  saw 
that  this  was  indeed  no  common  prisoner  ;  one  who 
could  argue  as  he  had  argued,  and  speak  as  he  had 
spoken,  must  be  such  a  one  as  they  never  yet  had  seen 
or  known,  either  in  the  worlds  of  Jewry  or  of  heathen- 
dom. But  it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  scene.  Curio- 
sity was  now  sufficiently  gratified,  and  it  had  become 
clearer  than  ever  that  though  they  might  regard  Paul 
the  prisoner  as  an  amiable  enthusiast  or  an  inspired 
fanatic,   he  was  in  no  sense    a  legal   criminal.      The 
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king,  by  rising  from  his  seat,  gave  the  signal  for  break- 
ing up  the  meeting  ;  Berenice  and  Festus,  and  their 
respective  retinues,  rose  up  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
the  distinguished  assembly  dispersed  they  were  heard 
remarking  on  all  sides  that  Paul  was  undeserving  of 
death,  or  even  of  imprisonment.  Agrippa's  decision 
was  given  entirely  for  his  acquittal.  "  This  person,"  he 
said  to  Festus,  "  fnight  have  been  permanently  set  at 
liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  Caesar."  Agrippa 
was  far  too  little  of  a  Pharisee,  and  far  too  much  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  not  to  see  that  mere  freedom  of 
thought  could  not  be  suppressed  by  external  violence. 
The  proceedings  of  that  day  probably  saved  St.  Paul's 
life  full  two  years  afterwards.  Festus,  since  his  own 
opinion,  on  grounds  of  Roman  justice,  was  so  entirely 
confirmed  from  the  Jewish  point  of  vieAV  by  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Temple,  could  hardly  fail  to  send  to  Nero 
an  elogiimi  which  freely  exonerated  the  prisoner  from 
every  legal  charge  ;  and  even  if  Jewish  intrigues  were 
put  in  play  against  him,  Nero  could  not  condemn  to 
death  a  man  whom  Felix  and  Lysias,  and  Festus,  and 
Agrippa,  and  even  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  in  the  only 
trial  of  the  case  which  they  had  held,  had  united  in 
pronouncing  innocent  of  any  capital  crime. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE  VOYAGE  TO  ROME  AND  SHIPWRECK. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  which  offered,  St.  Paul,  and 
such  other  prisoners  as  were  waiting  the  result  of  an 
appeal,  were  despatched  to  Italy  under  the  charge  of 
Julius,  a  centurion  of  an  Augustan  cohort.  This 
Augustan  cohort  may  either  be  some  local  troop  of 
soldiers  of  that  name  stationed  at  Csesarea,  since  the 
name  "Augustan  "  was  as  common  as  "Royal  "  among 
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us  ;  or  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  body  of  Augtis- 
tani — veterans  originally  enrolled  by  Augustus  as  a 
body-guard  ;  or  they  may  have  been  the  Praetorian 
guards  themselves,  who  occasionally  were  sent  out  of 
Italy  on  imjDerial  missions.  It  is  not,  however,  said 
that  Julius  was  accompanied  by  his  cohort,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  sent  with 
a  few  of  those  chosen  soldiers  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  regiments  to  give  eclat  to  the  arrival  of  Festus 
in  one  of  the  wealthiest  but  most  disaffected  of  im- 
perial provinces.  If  this  were  the  case,  Julius  may 
very  well  have  been  that  Julius  Priscus  who  afterwards 
rose  to  the  splendid  position  of  one  of  the  two  Prse- 
fects  of  the  Praetorians,  and  committed  suicide  on  the 
disgraceful  overthrow  of  his  patron.  We  see  enough 
of  him  during  this  voyage  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  sensible,  honourable,  and  kindly  man. 

Roman  soldiers  were  responsible  with  their  own  lives 
for  the  security  of  their  prisoners,  and  this  had  origin- 
ated the  custom — so  painful  to  the  prisoners,  and  all 
the  more  painful  because  so  necessarily  irritating  to 
the  legionaries — of  keeping  the  prisoners  safe  by  chain- 
ing them  with  a  long  light  chain  by  the  right  wrist 
to  the  left  wrist  of  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other 
in  turn.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  ashore  prisoners 
were  not  allowed  to  go  anywhere  without  this  galling 
protection,  but  we  may  hope  that  they  were  not  always 
subject  to  it  in  the  narrow  foetid  cribs  and  hatchways 
of  the  unwieldy  merchantmen  in  which  their  compul- 
sory voyages  had  to  be  performed. 

Since  Festus  had  arrived  in  Palestine  towards  the 
end  of  June,  it  must  now  have  been  late  in  August, 
and  the  time  was  rapidly  drawing  on  in  which  ancient 
navigation  was  closed  for  the  year.  Julius  embarked 
his  prisoners  on  board  a  coasting  merchantman  of  the 
Mysian  town  of  Adramyttium.  As  the  vessel  would 
touch  at  the  chief  ports  on  the  west  of  Asia,  there  was 
every  possibility  of  their  finding  a  ship  at  Ephesus,  or 
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at  some  nearer  port,  in  which  they  could  perform  the 
rest  of  their  voyage. 

St.  Paul  was  spared  one  at  least  of  the  circumstances 
which  would  have  weighed  most  heavily  on  his  spirits — 
he  was  not  alone.  Luke  and  Aristarchus  accompanied 
him,  and,  whether  such  had  been  their  original  inten- 
tion or  not,  both  were  at  any  rate  driven  by  stress  of 
circumstances  to  remain  w^th  him  during  great  part 
of  his  Roman  imprisonment.  They,  no  doubt,  were 
passengers,  not  prisoners,  and  they  must  either  have 
paid  their  own  expenses,  or  have  been  provided  with 
money  for  that  purpose  by  Christians,  who  knew  how 
necessary  was  some  attendance  for  one  so  stricken 
with  personal  infirmities  as  their  illustrious  Apostle. 

The  voyage  began  happily  and  prosperously.  The 
leading  westerly  wind  was  so  far  favourable  that  the 
day  after  they  started  they  had  accomplished  the  sixty- 
seven  miles  which  lay  between  them  and  the  harbour 
of  Sidon.  There  they  touched,  and  Julius,  who  can 
hardly  have  been  absent  from  the  brilliant  throng  who 
had  listened  to  Paul's  address  before  Agrippa,  was  so 
indulgently  disposed  towards  him  that  he  gave  him 
leave — perhaps  merely  on  parole — to  land  and  see  his 
friends  who  formed  the  little  Christian  community  of 
that  place.  The  expression  used  by  St.  Luke  that 
Julius  allowed  him  to  go  to  his  friends  and  "  be  cared 
for,"  seems  to  imply  that  even  during  that  one  day's 
voyage  he  had  suffered  from  sickness.  The  day  at 
Sidon  was  the  one  happy  interlude  which  was  to  pre- 
pare him  for  many  anxious,  miserable,  and  storm- 
tossed  weeks. 

For  from  that  day  forward  the  entire  voyage  became 
a  succession  of  delays  and  accidents,  which,  after  two 
months  of  storm  and  danger,  culminated  in  hopeless 
shipwreck.  No  sooner  had  they  left  the  harbour  of 
Sidon  than  they  encountered  the  baffling  Etesian 
winds,  which  blow  steadily  from  the  north-west,  and 
the  vessel  had  to   sail    towards   Cape   Pedalium,   the 
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south-eastern  promontory  of  Cyprus,  hugging  the 
shore  under  the  lee  of  the  island  as  far  as  Cape  Dina- 
retum.  On  rounding  this  cape  they  could  beat  to 
windward  by  the  aid  of  land-breezes  and  westward  cur- 
rents right  across  the  sea  which  washes  the  coasts  of 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  until  they  dropped  anchor  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Andriacus,  opposite  to  a  hill 
crowned  with  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Myra,  the 
former  capital  of  Lycia. 

Here  they  v/ere  fortunate — or,  as  it  turned  out,  un- 
fortunate— enough  to  find  a  large  Alexandrian  wheat- 
ship,  which  had  been  driven  out  of  the  direct  course  by 
the    same  winds  which   had  baffled  the  Adramyttian 
vessel,   and  which  now  intended  to  follow  the  usual 
alternative  of  creeping  across  the  ^gean  from  island 
to  island,  northward  of  Crete,  and  so  to  the  south  of 
Cythera,   and  across  to  Syracuse.     This  vessel  could 
easily  provide  room  for  the  centurion  with  his  soldiers 
and  prisoners,  and  such  passengers  as  chose  to  accom- 
pany them.      They  were,   therefore,  shifted  into  this 
vessel,  and  sailed  for  Cnidus,  the  last  point  at  which 
they  could  hope  for  any  help  from  the  protection  of 
the  shore  with  its  breezes  and  currents.     The  distance 
between  the  two  spots  is  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
mJles,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  they  might 
have   got   to   their    destination    in    twenty-four  hours. 
But  the  baffling  Etesians  still  continued  with  unseason- 
able steadiness,  and  to  reach  even  to  Cnidus  occupied 
many  weary  and  uncomfortable  days.     And  when  they 
got  off  the  beautiful    and  commodious  harbour  they 
were  destined  to  a  fresh  and  bitter  disappointment,  for 
they  could  not  enter  it.     Had  they  been  able  to  do  so 
the  season  was  by  this  time  so  far  advanced,  and  the 
wind  was  so  steadily  adverse,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that,  unless  they  continued  their  journey  by  land,  they 
would  either  have  waited  there  for  a  more  favourable 
breeze,    or  decided  to  winter  there.     Since,   however, 
the  wind  would  neither  suffer  them  to  put  in  at  Cnidus, 
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nor  to  continue  their  direct  voyage,  which  would  have 
passed  north  of  Crete,  the  only  alternative  left  them 
was  to  make  for  Cape  Salmone,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  and  there  sail  under  its  lee.  To  get  to 
Salmone  was  comparatively  easy  ;  but  when  they  had 
rounded  it  they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  creeping 
along  the  weather  shore  until  they  came  to  a  place 
called  Fair  Havens,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala, 
and  not  far  from  an  obscure  town  of  the  name  of 
Lasaea.  W^hile  the  wind  remained  in  its  present  quar- 
ter it  was  useless  to  continue  their  voyage,  for  beyond 
Cape  Matala  the  shore  trends  sharply  to  the  north,  and 
they  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  Etesians,  with  a  lee-shore  on  which  they  would  in- 
evitably have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  At  Fair  Havens, 
therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  put  in,  and  wait  for 
a   change  of  wind. 

It  was  now  getting  towards  the  close  of  September. 
At  Fair  Havens  St.  Paul  and  any  Jewish  Christians  on 
board  would  probably  keep  the  Ki-pfor,  or  great  day 
of  Atonement,  which  this  year  fell  on  September  24th. 
The  autumnal  equinox  passed.  The  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles passed,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  sailors  re- 
garded with  superstitious  terror  the  partial  eclipse 
which  occurred  on  that  evening.  Discussions  took 
place  as  to  whether  they  should  winter  Vv?here  they  were 
or  choose  the  first  favourable  chance  of  pushing  on 
round  Cape  Matala  to  Port  Phoenix,  which  lay  only 
thirty-four  miles  beyond  it.  St.  Paul  v^as  allowed  to 
give  his  opinion,  and  he  gave  it  emphatically  in  favour 
of  staying  v/here  they  were.  "  Sirs,"  he  said,  "  I  per- 
ceive that  this  voyage  will  certainly  result  in  violent 
weather,  and  much  loss  not  only  of  the  cargo  and  of 
the  ship,  but  even  of  our  lives."  His  opinion  was  en- 
titled to  great  v/eight,  because  his  many  voyages  had 
made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  winds  and 
dangers  of  a  sea  in  v/hich  he  had  thrice  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  had  once  floated  for  a  night  and  a  day. 
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The  captain,    however,   and  the   owner  of  the  vessel 
gave  their  opinion  the  other  way ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that   they   had   much   to  urge.      Fair  Havens 
afforded  a   shelter   from    the   nor'-wester,    but   it  was 
entirely  unprotected   against  east  winds,   and  indeed 
lay  open   to  most  points  of  the  compass.     It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  dangerous  haven  in  which  to  pass  the 
winter,  and  it  seemed  worth  while,  if  possible,  to  get 
to  Port  Phoenix.     That  town,  the  modern  Lutro,  which 
they  could  reach  in  a  few  hours'  sail,  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  the   only  harbour  on  the   south  of  Crete 
which  is  safe  in  all  weathers.     Its  harbour  was  closed 
and  protected  by  a  little  island,  and  was  described  by 
those  who  advocated    its  claims  as  "  looking  towards 
Libs  and  towards  Caurus,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  to- 
wards   the    south-west    and    the    north-west.     It    has 
greatly  puzzled  commentators  to  account  for  this  ex- 
pression,  seeing  that  the  entrance   to  the  harbour  of 
Lutro  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Phoenix)  looks 
towards  the  east,  and  its  two  openings  at  the  extremi- 
ties   of    its    sheltering    island    look    precisely  in  the 
opposite  directions,  namely,  north-east  and  south-east. 
The  explanation   of  this   singular   anomaly  is   to   be 
sought  in  the  subjectivity  of  the  sailors,  who   simply 
regard  the  bearings  of  the  harbour  from  the  directions 
in  which  they  sail  into  it,  and  might  say,  for  instance, 
that  a  harbour  "  looked  towards  "  the  north,   if  they 
could  only  sail  into  it  by  turning  their   prow  north- 
ward ;  just  as  farther  on  in  the  chapter  they  speak  of 
"  some  land  approaching  them,"  when  in  reality  they 
are  approaching  some  land.     But  besides  the  security 
of  Port  Phoenix  it  was  evidently  a  far  more  desirable 
place  for    nearly  three  hundred  people  to   winter  in 
than  the  comparatively  obscure  and  lone  Fair  Havens, 
and  on  both  these  grounds  it  seemed  to  be  worth   a 
slight  risk   to   reach   it.      These   arguments  won   the 
adhesion  of  the  majority,  and  the  centurion,  with  whom 
the  decision  rested,  decided  that  this  should  be  done. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  wished-for  opportunity- 
occurred.   A    soft  south  wind  sprang  up,    and  gladly 
weighing    anchor,    they    hoisted    the    great    mainsail, 
sailed  close   along   the   shore  to    the  point   of   Cape 
Matala,  and  then  gaily  prepared  for  a  delightful  run 
of  a  few  hours  to  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  harbour 
for    which    they  were    abandoning    the    dull,    dreary 
Lasaea.     Now  at    last    a    little    gleam    of    prosperity 
seemed  to  have  shone  on  their  tedious  and  unfortunate 
voyage.       Perhaps    they    had    a    good-natured    laugh 
against  Paul  the  prisoner  for  advice  which  would  have 
made  them  throw  away  a  golden  chance.     But,  alas ! 
the  gentle  breathing  of  the  south  wind  was  but  a  siren 
song  which  had  lured  them  to  their  destruction.     They 
had  not  long  passed  the  cape,   when  a  tempestuous 
typhoon  burst  down  from  the  Cretan  Ida,  and  smote 
with  terrible  fury  on  the  hapless  vessel.     The  ancient 
name  of  this  "  Levanter,"  as  it  is  now  called,  was  prob- 
ably Euroaquilo,   a  name  which  exactly  describes  its 
direction,  since  we  see  from  St.  Luke's  subsequent  re- 
m.arks   that   it  must  have   been   an   east-north-easter, 
which,  indeed,  continued  to  blow  during  the  remainder 
of  their  voyage.     From  the  first  moment  that  this  fatal 
blast  rushed  doAvn  from  the  hills  and  seized  the  wheat- 
ship  in  its  grasp,  the  condition  of  the  vessel  was  prac- 
tically hopeless.     It  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to 
"  look  the  wind  in  the  face."    The  suddenness  and  fury 
of  the  blow  left  the   sailors   not  one  moment  to   furl 
the  mainsail,  or  to  do  anything  but  leave  the  ship  to 
be  driven  madly  forward  before  the  gale,  until  after 
a  fearful  run  of  twenty-three    miles  they  neared  the 
little   island   of   Clauda,    and   ran   in   under   its   lee. 
Happily  the  direction  of  the  wind,   and  the  fact  that 
the    storm    had    burst    on    them    soon  after  they  had 
rounded   Cape  Matala,   and   not    a  little  later  on  in 
their  course,  had  saved  them  from  being  dashed  upon 
the  rocks  and  reefs,  which  lie  more  to  the  north-west 
between  both  Candia  and  Clauda  ;  but  their  condition 
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was,  in  other  respects,  already  dangerous.     The  ships 
of  the  ancients  had  one  mainmast  and  one  mainsail, 
any  other  masts  or  rigging  were  comparatively  small 
and  insignificant.     Hence  the  strain  upon  the  vessel 
from  the  leverage  of  the  mast  was  terrific,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Alexandrian  ship,  however  stoutly 
built,  should  have  scudded  with  her  huge  sail  set  in 
the  grasp  of  a  typhoon,  without  her  timbers  starting. 
It  is  evident  that  she    had  already  sprung  a  serious 
leak.     There  was  no   available  harbour  in  the  little 
island,  and  therefore  the  captain,  who  seems  to  have 
shown  the  best  seamanship  which  was  possible  in  his 
age,  took  advantage  of  the  brief  and  partial  lull  which 
was  afforded  them  by  the  shelter  of  the  island  to  do  the 
two  things  which  were  most  immediately  necessary— 
namely,  first  to  secure  the  means  of  escape,  for  some 
at  any  rate  of  the  crew,  in  case  the  vessel  foundered, 
and  next  to  put  off  that  catastrophe  as  long  as  possible. 
He  therefore  gave  orders  at  once  to  hoist  the  boat  on 
board,   and  so   secure  it  from  being  staved  in.     But 
this  vv^as  a  task  by  no  means  easy.      The  boat,  which 
they  had  so  securely  towed  astern  in  what  they  meant 
to  be  a  sort  of  gala  trip  to  Port  Phoenix,  had  now  been 
hurled  after  them  through  twenty  miles  of  their  swirl- 
ing wake,   and  must  therefore  have  been  sorely  bat- 
tered, and  perhaps  half  water-logged.     They  managed, 
hov/ever — and  Luke  was  one  of  those  who  lent  a  hand 
in   doing   it — to  heave   the   boat   on   board  as    a   last 
resource  in  the  moment  of  peril  ;  and  then  the  sailors 
proceeded  to  adopt  the  rough  and  clumsy  method  in 
use   among   the   ancients   to  keep   a  vessel   together. 
This  consisted  in  undergirding,  or,  to  use  the  modern 
and  technical  term,  in  "  frapping  "  it,  by  passing  stout 
hawsers  several  times  under  the  prow,  and  tying  them 
as  tightly  as  possible  round  the  middle  of  the  vessel. 
They  had  thus  met  the  two  most  pressing  dangers,  but 
a  third  remained.     There  was  no  place  into  which  they 
could  run  for  shelter,  nor  could  they  long  avail  them- 
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selves  of  the  partial  protection  which  they  derived 
from  the  weather-shore  of  the  little  island,  and  thev 
knew  too  well  that  the  wind  was  driving  them  straight 
towards  the  dreaded  bay  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  save  themselves,  which  was  not, 
as  the  English  Version  most  erroneously  expresses  it, 
to  "  strike  sail  and  so  be  driven  " — since  this  would  be 
certain  destruction — but  to  lie  to,  by  rounding  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack  as  near  to 
the  wind  as  possible,  to  send  down  the  topsail  and 
cordage,  lower  the  ponderous  yard  to  such  a  height 
as  would  leave  enough  of  the  huge  mainsail  to  steady 
the  vessel,  set  the  artemo,  or  storm-sail,  and  so  let 
her  drift  or.,  broadside  to  leeward,  at  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  wave. 

All  night  long  the  storm  blew,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
undergirding,  the  vessel  still  leaked.  Next  day,  there- 
fore, they  kept  throwing  over  from  time  to  time  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  spared  to  lighten  the 
ship  ]  but  even  this  was  insufficient.  The  next  night 
brought  no  relief ;  the  vessel  still  leaked  and  leaked, 
and  all  labour  at  the  puinps  was  in  vain.  The  fate 
which  most  commonly  befell  ancient  vessels — that  of 
foundering  at  sea — was  obviously  imminent.  On  the 
third  day,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  take  some 
still  more  decisive  step.  This,  in  a  modem  vessel, 
would  have  been  to  cut  down  the  masts  by  the  board  ; 
in  ancient  vessels,  of  which  the  masts  were  of  a  less 
towering  height,  it  consisted  in  heaving  overboard  the 
huge  mainyard,  which,  as  we  see,  was  an  act  requiring 
the  united  assistance  of  all  the  active  hands  (Acts 
xxvii.  19).  It  fell  over  with  a  great  splash,  and  the 
ship  was  indefinitely  lightened.  But  now  her  violent 
rolling  was  only  counteracted  by  a  trivial  storm-sail. 
The  typhoon,  indeed,  had  become  an  ordinary  gale, 
but  the  ship  had  now  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  leaky  and  dismantled  hulk.  A  gloomy  apathy 
began  to  settle  more  and  more  upon  those   helpless 
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three  hundred  souls.  The  provisions  had  probably- 
been  spoiled  and  sodden  by  the  waves  that  broke  over 
the  ship  ;  indeed,  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face, 
no  one  cared  to  eat.  They  were  drifting  to  what  they 
regarded  as  an  awful  and  a  certain  death. 

But  in  that  desperate  crisis    one  man  retained  his 
calm  and  courage.     It  was  Paul  the  prisoner,  probably 
in  physical  health  the  weakest  of  them  all.     But  it  is 
in  such  moments  that  the  courage  of  the  noblest  soul 
shines  with  the  purest  lustre,  and  the  soul  of  Paul  was 
inwardly  enlightened.     As  he  prayed  in  all  the  peace- 
fulness  of  a  blameless  conscience,  it  v/as  revealed  to  him 
that  God  would  fulfil  the  promised  destiny  which  was 
to  lead  him  to  Rome,  and  that,  with  the  preservation 
of  his  own  life,  God  would  also  grant  to  him  the  lives 
of  those  unhappy  sufferers,  for  whom,   all  unworthy 
as  some  of  them  soon  proved  to  be,  his  human  heart 
yearned  with  pity.     While  the   rest  were  abandoning 
themselves  to  despair,  Paul  stood  forth  on  the  deck, 
and  after  gently  reproaching  them  with    having  re- 
jected the  advice  which  would  have  saved  them  from 
all  that  buffeting  and  loss,   he  bade  them  cheer  up, 
for  though  the  ship  should  be  lost,  not  one  of  them 
should  lose  his  life.      For  they  knew  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  who  had  appealed  to  Csesar  ;  and  that  night 
an  angel  of  the  God  whose  child  and  servant  he  was 
had  stood  by  him,  and  not  only  assured  him  that  he 
should  stand  before  Caesar,  but  also  that  God  had,  as 
a  sign  of  His  grace,  granted  him  the  lives  of  all  on 
board.     He  bade  them,  therefore,  to  cheer  up,  and  to 
share  his  own  conviction  that  the  vision  should  come 

true. 

Who  shall  say  how  much  those  calm,  undoubting 
words  were  designed  by  God  to  help  in  bringing  about 
their  own  fulfilment?  Much  had  yet  to  be  done; 
many  a  strong  measure  to  avert  destruction  had  yet 
to  be  taken  ;  and  God  helps  those  only  who  will  take 
the  appointed  means  to  help  themselves.     Certainly 
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it  was  Paul's  undaunted  encouragements  which  re- 
inspired  these  despairing  mariners  to  the  exertions 
which  ultimately  secured  their  safety.  For  after  they 
had  drifted  fourteen  days,  a  weltering  plaything  for 
the  gale,  suddenly  on  the  fourteenth  night  the  sailors 
fancied  that  they  heard  the  roar  of  breakers  through 
the  midnight  darkness.  Suspecting  that  they  were 
nearing  some  land,  they  dropped  the  lead  and  found 
that  they  were  in  twenty-fathom  water.  Sounding 
again,  they  found  that  they  were  in  fifteen  fathoms. 
In  the  face  of  this  fresh  peril  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  drop  anchor.  Had  they  anchored  the 
vessel  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  prow,  the  ship 
might  have  swung  round  against  a  reef  ;  nor  could  they 
suppose,  as  they  heard  the  extraordinary  loudness  of 
the  surf  beating  upon  the  shore,  that  they  were  at  that 
moment  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  land.  So  they 
dropped  four  anchors  through  the  hawse-holes  in 
which  the  two  great  paddle-rudders  ordinarily  moved. 
Having  done  this,  all  through  the  remaining  hours  of 
that  long  wintry  night,  they  stood  face  to  face  v^ith 
the  agony  of  death.  In  its  present  condition,  the  leak 
constantly  gained  on  them,  the  vessel  might  at  any 
moment  sink,  even  if  the  anchors  held.  But  they  did 
not  know,  what  we  know,  that  those  anchors  had 
dropped  into  clay  of  extraordinary  tenacity,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  sole  circumstance  between  them  and 
hopeless  wreck. 

Gradually  the  grim  day  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
miserable  crew.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  could  see  the 
dim  outlines  of  their  own  faces,  they  observed  that 
they  were  anchored  off  a  low  point,  over  which  the  sea 
was  curling  with  a  most  furious  surf.  Ignorant  that 
this  was  Point  Koura,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Malta, 
and  not  recognising  a  single  landmark  on  the  feature- 
less shore,  the  only  thought  of  the  selfish  heathen 
sailors  was  to  abandon  the  hulk  and  crew  to  their  fate, 
while  they  saved  themselves  in  the  boat  v/hich  they 
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had  with  such  trouble  hoisted  on  board.  Pretending, 
therefore,  that  they  could  steady  the  pitching  of  the 
ship,  and  therefore  make  her  hold  together  for  a 
longer  time,  if  they  used  more  anchors,  and  laid  them 
out  at  full  length  of  the  cables  instead  of  merely  drop- 
ping them  from  the  prow,  they  began  to  unlash  the 
boat  and  lower  her  into  the  sea.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  their  plot,  they  would  probably  have  been  swamped 
in  the  surf  upon  the  point,  and  all  on  board  would 
inevitably  have  perished.  From  this  danger  alike  the 
crew  and  the  sailors  were  once  more  saved  by  the 
prompt  energy  and  courage  of  St.  Paul.  Seeing 
through  the  base  design,  he  quietly  observed  to  Julius, 
who  was  the  person  of  most  authority  on  board,  "If 
these  sailors  do  not  stay  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saved."  He  says  "ye,''  not  "we."  The  soldiers, 
crowded  together  in  the  vessel  with  their  prisoners, 
heard  the  remark  of  Paul,  and,  without  the  smallest 
scruple,  drew  their  swords  and  cut  through  the  boat's 
ropes,  letting  her  fall  away  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  sailors  felt  much  resentment. 
Their  plan  was  distinctly  base,  and  it  offered  at  the 
best  a  very  forlorn  and  dubious  hope  of  safety.  But 
the  daylight  had  now  increased,  and  the  hour  was  ap- 
proaching in  which  everything  would  depend  upon 
their  skill  and  promptitude,  and  on  the  presence  of 
mind  of  all  on  board.  Once  more,  therefore,  the 
Apostle  encouraged  them,  and  urged  them  all  to  take 
seme  food.  "  This  is  the  fourteenth  day,"  he  said,  "  on 
which  you  are  continuing  foodless,  in  constant  anxiety 
and  vigilance,  without  taking  anything.  I  entreat 
you,  then,  all  to  join  in  a  meal,  which  is  indeed  essen- 
tial to  that  preservation,  of  which  I  assure  you  with 
confidence,  for  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of 
you  shall  perish."  And  having  given  them  this  en- 
couragement, he  himself  set  the  example.  Making 
of  the  simplest  necessity  of  life  a  religious  and  euchar- 
istic  act,  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks  to   God  in  the 
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presence  of  them  all^  broke  it,  and  began  to  eat. 
Catching  the  contagion  of  his  cheerful  trust,  the 
drenched,  miserable  throng  of  276  souls  took  fresh 
courage,  and  shared  with  him  in  a  hearty  meal.  Know- 
ing that  this  was  the  last  meal  they  could  ever  take 
in  the  dismasted  vessel,  and  also  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  save  the  cargo,  they  lightened  and  righted 
the  vessel  by  flinging  overboard  the  wheat,  which  in 
the  long  drift  of  476  miles  from  Clauda  in  the  storm 
must  have  shifted  much  to  one  side  and  made  the 
vessel  heel  over  in  a  dangerous  manner.  When  the 
full  daylight  enabled  them  to  examine  the  shore,  they 
saw  no  recognisable  landmark ;  but  they  saw  a  bay, 
at  one  extremity  of  which  the  cliffs  sank  down  into  a 
flat  beach,  and  the  only  thing  which  they  could  hope 
to  do  was  to  thrust  the  ship  out  of  her  direct  course 
and  strand  her  at  this  spot.  To  make  a  tack  athwart 
the  wind  with  a  disabled  ship  was  a  manoeuvre  by  no 
means  easy,  but  it  was  worth  attempting.  They  there- 
fore cut  away  the  anchors,  letting  the  ropes  drop  in  to 
the  sea,  unlashed  and  let  down  the  paddle-rudders, 
hoisted  the  artemo,  or  foresail — which  was  all  that  was 
left  them — to  the  wind,  and  steered  straight  for  the 
beach.  But  their  manoeuvre,  resolutely  as  it  had  been 
undertaken,  was  a  failure.  They  had  unconsciously 
anchored  off  Ras  el  Koura.  The  opposite  point  looked 
like  another  promontory,  but  was  in  reality  the  island 
of  Salmonetta,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  deep, 
narrow,  and  precipitous  channel.  Through  this 
channel,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  ran  a  cur- 
rent, and  in  the  stormy  race  where  the  waters  of  this 
current  met  the  waters  of  the  bay  the  vessel  would  not 
answer  to  the  helm,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  run 
her  ashore.  Happily  for  them,  she  drove  into  a  bank 
of  mud,  such  as  still  exists  at  that  very  spot.  Here  the 
prow  stuck  immovably  fast,  while  the  stem  was  free. 
The  crew  rushed  to  the  prow,  while  the  waves,  which 
broke  with  fury  over    the  unsupported   stern,   began 
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instantly  to  batter  it  to  pieces.  Here,  even  at  this  ex- 
tremity, there  rose  for  Paul  and  the  other  prisoners 
a  new,  unexpected,  and  yet  more  terrible  danger.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  be  responsible  with 
their  own  lives  for  their  prisoners.  The  Roman  law 
was  stern,  rigid,  and  unbending,  nor  did  it  admit  of 
any  extenuating  plea.  So  long  as  death  seemed  im- 
minent, and  every  hand  on  board  might  be  useful  in 
averting  it,  the  prisoners  must  have  been  left  un- 
chained ;  but  in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  what  was  there 
to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  taking  a  dive  into  the 
sea,  and  so  escaping  ?  It  would  have  been  a  horrible 
thing  that  blood  and  butchery  should  stain  the  planks 
of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the  very  moment  when 
safety  seemed  within  reach.  From  this  peril  the  pri- 
soners were  again  indirectly  saved  by  him  whose  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  had  all  along  been  the  direct 
source  of  their  preservation.  If  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  killed,  equal  justice,  or  injustice,  must  be  dealt  to 
all  of  them  alike,  and  Julius  felt  that  it  would  be 
dastardly  ingratitude  to  butcher  the  man  to  whom, 
under  God's  providence,  they  all  owed  their  rescued 
lives.  He  therefore  forbade  the  design  of  the  soldiers, 
and  gave  orders  that  everyone  who  could  swim  should 
first  fling  himself  overboard,  and  get  to  land.  The  rest 
seized  hold  of  planks  and  other  fragments  of  the  fast- 
dissolving  wreck.  The  wind  threw  them  landwards, 
and  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  the  swimmers,  all  were 
saved,  and — at  a  spot  which,  owing  to  the  accurate 
fidelity  of  the  narrative,  can  still  be  exactly  identified 
• — a  motley  group  of  nearly  three  hundred  drenched 
and  shivering,  weather-beaten  sailors  and  soldiers,  and 
prisoners  and  passengers,  stood  on  that  chill  and 
stormy  November  morning  upon  the  desolate  and  surf- 
beat  shore  of  the  island  of  Malta.  Some,  we  are  sure, 
there  were  who  joined  with  Paul  in  hearty  thanks  to 
God,  who  had  brought  them  safe  to  land,  through  all 
the  perils  of  that  tempestuous  month. 
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BOOK    X. 

ROME. 
CHAPTER    XLL 

ST.  PAUL'S  ARRIVAL  AT  ROME. 

So  ended  St.  Paul's  fourth  shipwreck.  The  sight  of 
the  vessel  attracted  the  natives  of  the  island,  a  simple 
Punic  race,  mingled  with  Greek  settlers,  and  under 
Roman  dominion.  The  shipwrecked  men  were  half- 
benumbed  with  fatigue  and  cold.  Pit}dng  their  con- 
dition, the  natives  lit  a  huge  fire  of  fagots  and  brush- 
wood, that  they  might  dry  their  clothes,  and  gave 
them  in  all  respects  a  friendly  welcome.  Paul,  with 
indomitable  activity  and  disregard  of  self,  was  busy 
among  the  busiest  collecting  fuel.  He  had  got  together 
a  large  bundle  of  furze-roots,  and  had  just  put  it  on 
the  blazing  fire,  when  a  viper  v/hich  had  been  lying 
torpid,  being  suddenly  revived  and  irritated  by  the 
heat,  darted  out  of  the  bundle  and  "  fastened  on  Paul's 
hand."  Seeing  the  creature  hanging  from  his  hand, 
and  observing  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  the  simple 
natives  muttered  to  one  another  that  he  must  be  some 
murderer,  rescued  indeed  from  the  waves,  but  pursued 
by  just  vengeance  even  on  land.  Paul  shook  the  crea- 
ture off  into  the  fire,  and  was  none  the  worse.  The 
natives  expected  that  he  would  suddenly  drop  dead. 
For  a  long  time  they  watched  him  with  eager  eyes,  bur 
when  they  observed  that  no  unpleasant  result  of  any 
kind  followed,  they  gradually  changed  their  minds, 
and  said  that  he  was  a  god. 

For  three  months,  until  the  beginning  of  February 
opened  the  sea  to  navigation,  the  crew  lived  in  Malta  ; 
and  during  that  time,  owing  once  more  to  the  influence 
of  St.  Paul,  he  and  his  associates  received  the  utmost 
kindness.     Not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  lay 
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the  town  now  called  Alta  Vecchia,  the  residence  of 
Publius,  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  was  probably 
a  legate  of  the  Praetor  of  Sicily.  Since  Julius  was  a 
person  of  distinction,  this  Roman  official,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Protos  ("  First  ") — a  local  designation,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  is  supported  by  inscriptions — offered 
to  the  centurion  a  genial  hospitality,  in  which  Paul 
and  his  friends  were  allowed  to  share.  It  happened 
that  at  that  time  the  father  of  Publius  was  lying  pros- 
trated by  feverish  attacks  complicated  with  dysentery. 
St.  Luke  was  a  physician,  but  his  skill  v/as  less  effec- 
tual than  the  agency  of  St.  Paul,  who  went  into  the 
sick  man's  chamber,  prayed  by  his  bedside,  laid  his 
hands  on  him,  and  healed  him.  The  rumour  of  the 
cure  spread  through  the  little  island,  and  caused  all 
the  sick  inhabitants  to  come  for  help  and  tendance. 
We  may  be  sure  that  St.  Paul,  though  we  do  not  hear 
of  his  founding  any  Church,  yet  lost  no  opportunity 
of  making  known  the  Gospel.  He  produced  a  deep  and 
most  favourable  impression,  and  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  respectful  demonstrations.  In  the  ship- 
wreck the  crew  must  have  lost  all,  except  what  little 
money  they  could  carry  on  their  own  persons  ;  they 
were  therefore  in  deep  need  of  assistance,  and  this  they 
received  abundantly  from  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
islanders  to  whom  their  stay  had  caused  so  many 
benefits. 

Another  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  the  Castor  and 
Pollux,  had  wintered  in  the  harbour  of  Valetta  ;  and 
when  navigation  was  again  possible,  Julius  and  his 
soldiers  embarked  on  board  of  her  with  their  prisoners, 
and  weighed  anchor  for  Syracuse.  It  was  but  eighty 
miles  distant.  At  Syracuse  they  waited  three  days  for 
a  more  favourable  wind.  Since  it  did  not  come,  they 
made  a  circuitous  tack,  which  brought  them  to  Rhe- 
gium.  Here  again  they  waited  for  a  single  day,  and 
as  a  south  wind  then  sprang  up,  which  was  exactly 
what  they  most  desired,  they  sped  swiftly  through  the 
p 
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Straits  of  Messina,  and  anchored  the  next  day,  after  a 
splendid  run  of  i8o  miles,  in  the  lovely  Bay  of  Puteoli. 
The  unfurled  topsail  which  marked  the  Alexandrian 
corn-ship  would  give  notice  of  her  arrival  to  the  idlers 
of  the  gay  watering-place,  who  gathered  in  hundreds 
on  the  mole  to  welcome  with  their  shouts  the  vessels 
which  brought  the  staff  of  life  to  the  granaries  of 
Rome.  Here  Paul  had  the  unexpected  happiness  to 
find  a  little  Christian  Church,  and  the  brethren  begged 
him  to  stay  with  them  seven  days.  This  enabled  them 
to  spend  together  a  Sabbath  and  a  Sunday,  and  the 
privilege  was  granted  by  the  kindly  and  grateful 
Julius. 

Here,  free  and  among  brethren,  Paul  passed  seven 
peaceful  days.  On  the  eighth  they  started  for  Rome, 
which  was  only  distant  a  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
News  of  their  arrival  had  reached  the  brethren,  and 
when  they  had  gone  about  a  hundred  miles,  past 
Capua,  and  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  Paul  and 
Luke  and  Aristarchus,  among  the  bargees  and  huck- 
sters who  thronged  Appii  Forum,  caught  sight  of  a 
body  of  Christians,  who  had  come  no  fewer  than  forty 
miles  to  welcome  them.  Farther  than  this  they  could 
not  have  come,  since  there  were  two  ways  of  reaching 
Rome  from  Appii  Forum,  and  the  centurion  might 
have  preferred  the  less  fatiguing  journey  by  the  canal. 
Ten  miles  farther  on,  at  Tres  Tabernse,  they  found 
another  group  of  brethren  awaiting  them.  Though 
there  were  a  few  who  loved  him  at  Rome,  Paul  knew 
the  power  and  the  turbulence  of  the  vast  assemblage 
of  synagogues  in  the  great  city,  and  on  their  favour 
or  opposition  much  of  his  future  destiny  must, 
humanly  speaking,  depend.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  when  he  saw  the  little  throng  of  Christians  he 
should  thank  God,  and  take  courage  from  this  proof 
of  their  affection. 

And  so  through  scenes  of  ever-deepening  interest, 
and  along  a  road  more  and  more  crowded  with  stately 
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memorials,  the  humble   triumph   of  the  Lord's  slave 
and  prisoner  swept  on. 

How  many  a  look  of  contemptuous  curiosity  would 
be  darted  at  the  chained  prisoner  and  his  Jewish 
friends  as  they  passed  along  with  their  escort  of 
soldiers  !  But  Paul  could  bear  all  this  while  he  felt 
that  he  would  not  be  utterly  lonely  amid  the  vast  and 
densely-crowded  wilderness  of  human  habitations,  of 
which  he  first  caught  sight  as  he  mounted  the  slope  of 
the  Alban  hills. 

And  so  through  ever-lengthening  rows  of  suburban 
villas,  and  ever-thickening  throngs  of  people,  they 
would  reach  the  actual  precincts  of  the  city,  catch 
sight  of  the  Capitol  and  the  imperial  palace,  pass 
through  the  grove  and  by  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  with 
its  colony  of  begging  Jews,  march  under  the  arch  of 
Drusus,  through  the  dripping  Capenian  gate,  leave 
the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  left,  and  pass  on  amid 
temples,  and  statues,  and  triumphal  arches  till  they 
reached  the  Excubitorium^  or  barracks  of  that  section 
of  the  Pr£etorian  cohorts  whose  turn  it  was  to  keep 
immediate  guard  over  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  It 
was  thus  that  the  dream  of  Paul's  life  was  accom- 
plished, and  thus  that  in  March,  A.D.  61,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  entered  Rome. 

Here  the  charge  of  the  centurion  Julius  ended, 
though  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely 
forget  and  neglect  henceforth  his  noble  prisoner. 
Officially,  however,  his  connexion  with  him  was  closed 
when  he  had  handed  him  over  to  the  charge  of  the 
Praefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, and  indeed  previously,  there  had  always  been 
two  Praefecti  Prsetorio,  but  during  this  year  a  single 
person  held  the  power  of  that  great  office,  the  honest 
and  soldierly  Afranius  Burrus.  So  far,  Paul  was  for- 
tunate, for  the  good  word  of  Julius,  and  the  kindly 
integrity  of  Burrus,  were  invaluable  to  him, 
and    he    was     merely     subjected     to     that     kind     of 
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custodia  militaris  which  was  known  as  ohservatio. 
For  the  first  three  days  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
some  member  of  the  Christian  community  (Acts 
xxviii.  23),  and  was  afterwards  allowed  to  hire  a 
lodging  of  his  own,  with  free  leave  to  communicate 
with  his  friends  both  by  letter  and  by  personal  inter- 
course. The  trial  of  having  a  soldier  chained  to  him 
indeed  continued,  but  that  was  inevitable  under  the 
Roman  system.  That  St.  Paul  deeply  felt  this  an- 
noyance may  be  seen  from  his  allusions  to  his  "  bonds  " 
or  his  "  coupling-chain  "  in  every  Epistle  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. The  service  was  irksome,  and  there  must  have 
been  some  soldiers  whose  morose  and  sullen  natures 
caused  to  their  prisoner  a  terrible  torture.  Yet  even 
over  these  coarse,  uneducated  Gentiles,  the  courtesy, 
the  gentleness  of  the  Apostle  asserted  its  humanising 
control.  If  he  was  chained  to  the  soldier,  the  soldier 
was  also  chained  to  him,  and  during  the  dull  hours 
until  he  was  relieved,  many  a  guardsman  might  be 
glad  to  hear  from  such  lips,  in  all  their  immortal 
novelty,  the  high  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  Out  of 
his  worst  trials  the  Apostle's  cheerful  faith  created  the 
opportunities  of  his  highest  usefulness,  and  from  the 
necessities  of  his  long-continued  imprisonment  arose 
a  diffusion  of  Gospel  truths  throughout  the  finest  regi- 
ment of  that  army  which  in  less  than  three  centuries 
was  to  supplant  the  silver  eagles  of  the  empire  by  the 
then  detested  badge  of  a  slave's  torture  and  a  mur- 
derer's punishment. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Apostle  to 
summon  together  the  leading  members  of  the  Roman 
Ghetto,  and  explain  to  them  his  position.  Addressing 
them  as  "brethren,"  he  assured  them  he  had  neither 
opposed  his  people  nor  contravened  their  hereditary 
institutions.  In  spite  of  this  he  had  been  seized  at 
Jerusalem,  and  handed  over  to  the  Roman  power. 
Yet  the  Romans,  after  examining  him,  had  declared 
him  entirely  innocent,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
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liberate  him  had  not  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  com- 
pelled him  to  appeal  to  Caesar.  But  he  was  anxious  to 
inform  them  that  by  this  appeal  he  did  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  set  the  Roman  authorities  against  his  own 
nation,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  chain  he  wore  was 
his  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  Messianic  hope  in 
which  all  Israel  shared. 

The  reply  of  the  Jews  was  very  diplomatic.     Differ- 
ences within  their  own  pale,  connected  as  we  have  seen 
with  the  name  of  Christ,  had  kindled  such  anger  and 
alarm  against   them,   that  less  than  ten  years  before 
this  time  they  had  suffered   the  ruinous  indignity  of 
being  banished  from  Rome  by  an  edict  of  Claudius. 
That    edict   had    been    tacitly   permitted   to   fall   into 
desuetude  ;  but  the  Jews  were  anxious  not  to  be  again 
subjected  to  so  degrading  an  infliction.     They  there- 
fore returned  a  vague  answer,  declaring  that  neither 
by  letter  nor  by  word  of  mouth  had  they  received  any 
charge  against   the  Apostle's  character.     It  was   true 
that,   if   any  Jews  had   been  deputed  to  carry  before 
Caesar  the  accusation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  they  could  only 
have  started  at  the  same  time  as  Julius,   and   would 
therefore  have  been  delayed  by  the  same  storms.     The 
Jews  wished,  however,  to  learn  from  Paul  his  particular 
opinions,  for,   as  he  was   a  professed  Christian,   they 
could  only  say  that  that  sect  was  everywhere  s-poken 
against.     It  is  obvious  that  this  answer  was  meant  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.     It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Jews  should  never  have  heard  anything  said  against 
St.    Paul  ;   but  being  keen  observers  of  the  political 
horizon,  and  seeing  that  Paul  was  favourably  regarded 
by  people  of  distinction,  they  did  not  choose  to  embroil 
themselves  in  any  quarrel  with  him.     Nor  does  their 
professed  ignorance  at  all  disprove  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  community  so  important  as  that  to   which 
St.    Paul  had  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the   Romans. 
The  Christian  Church  was  composed  of  the  humblest 
elements,  and  probably  its  Jewish  and  Gentile  mem- 
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bers  formed  two  almost  distinct  communities  under 
separate  presbyters.  Now,  with  uncircumcised  Gentile 
Christians  of  the  lowest  rank  the  leading  Jews  would 
not  be  likely  to  hold  any  intercourse,  even  if  they 
were  aware  of  their  existence.  But  is  it  remembered 
that  Rome  at  this  time  was  a  city  of  more  than  two 
million  inhabitants  ?  Is  there  any  improbability  that, 
among  so  many  myriads,  a  small  and  struggling  sect 
might,  to  outsiders,  remain  utterly  unknown?  The 
immense  weight  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  furnishes 
no  proof  that  the  Church  to  which  it  was  addressed 
was  one  which  the  world  would  regard  as  of  any  im- 
portance. 

Since,  however,  the  Romish  Jews  professed  a  wish 
for  further  information,  St.  Paul  begged  them  to  fix 
their  own  day  to  hear  what  he  had  to  set  before  them. 
They  came  to  him  in  considerable  numbers.  That 
only  the  heads  of  their  community  can  have  been 
invited  is  clear.  St.  Paul's  abode  could  only  have 
accommodated  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  Jewish 
residents,  who  at  this  time  are  believed  to  have 
amounted  to  60,000.  It  is  said  that  there  were  seven 
synagogues  in  Rome,  and  the  officers  of  these  syna- 
gogues would  probably  be  as  many  as  Paul  could  hope 
to  address  at  once.  All  day  long,  from  dawn  till 
evening,  he  set  before  them  his  personal  testimony 
and  his  Scriptural  arguments.  That  they  were  not 
wholly  unimpressed  appears  from  the  length  of  the 
discussion  ;  but  while  a  few  were  convinced,  others 
disbelieved.  The  debate  acquired  towards  its  con- 
clusion a  somewhat  stormy  emphasis  ;  and  before  it 
broke  up  Paul  addressed  the  dissentients  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  fiery  energy,  applying  to  them  the 
passage  of  Isaiah  once  quoted  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
which  said  that  they  should  not  see  nor  hear  because 
they  would  not,  and  that  their  blindness  and  deafness 
were  a  penal  consequence  of  the  grossness  of  their 
hearts.     And   then  he  sternly  warned  them  that  the 
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salvation  of  God  was  now  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
the  Gentiles  would  listen  to  its  gracious  offer. 

Henceforth  St.  Paul  took  his  own  line,  opening  no 
further  communication  with  his  obstinate  fellow- 
countrymen.  For  two  whole  years  he  remained  in 
Rome,  a  fettered  prisoner,  but  living  in  his  own  hired 
lodgings,  and  cheered  by  the  visits  of  the  fellow- 
workers  who  were  truest  and  best  beloved.  The 
quiet  and  holy  Timotheus  perhaps  acted  as  his 
amanuensis,  and  certainly  showed  him  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a  son ;  the  highly-cultivated  Luke  was  his 
historiographer  and  his  physician  ;  Aristarchus  at- 
tended him  so  closely  as  to  earn  the  designation  of 
his  "  fellow-prisoner  "  ;  Tychicus  brought  him  news 
from  Ephesus  ;  Epaphroditus  warmed  his  heart  by  the 
contributions  which  showed  the  generous  affection  of 
Philippi ;  Epaphras  came  to  consult  him  about  the 
heresies  which  were  beginning  to  creep  into  the 
Churches  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colossss  ;  Mark 
more  than  made  up  for  his  former  defection  by  his 
present  constancy  ;  and  Demas  had  not  yet  shaken  the 
good  opinion  which  he  had  at  first  inspired.  Now  and 
then  some  interesting  episode  of  his  ministry,  like  the 
visit  and  conversion  of  Onesimus,  came  to  lighten 
the  tedium  of  his  confinement  (Col.  iv.  9  ;  Philem.  10). 
Nor  was  his  time  spent  fruitlessly,  as,  in  some  mea- 
sure, it  had  been  at  Caesarea.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  he  continued  heralding  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  teaching  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all 
openness   of  speech   "unmolestedly." 


With  that  one  mighty  word  dKc^Kvrus,  we  lose  the 
help  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  From  the  Epistles  of 
the  imprisonment  we  learn  that,  chained  though  he 
was  in  one  room,  even  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  won  many  converts,  of  whom  some  at  least 
were  in  positions   of  influence  ;   and  that — as   soldier 
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after  soldier  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
being  chained  to  him — not  his  bonds  only,  but  also 
his  Gospel,  became  known  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  Praetorian  guards.  But  besides  this,  God  over- 
ruled these  two  years  of  imprisonment  in  Rome*  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  first  of  these 
two  imprisonments,  if  nothing  else  was  achieved,  we 
can  perceive  that  his  thoughts  were  ripening  more 
and  more  in  silent  growth  ;  and  in  that  second  im- 
prisonment he  wrote  the  letters  which  have  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence  on  the  Church 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world  than  though  he  had 
been  occupied  in  sermons  in  every  synagogue  and 
missionary  journeys  in  every  land. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

EPISTLES    OF    THE    CAPTIVITY. 

The  history  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  as  well 
as  the  thoughts  by  which  he  was  then  occupied,  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  "Epistles  of  the  Captivity." 
The  extant  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  fall  naturally  into 
four  connected  groups,  "  separated  from  each  other 
alike  by  chronological  intervals  and  by  internal 
characteristics."  They  are  respectively  the  letters  of 
the  second  missionary  journey  (i,  2  Thess.)  ;  those  of 
the  third  missionary  journey  (i,  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  Rom.)  ; 
those  of  the  first  imprisonment  (Phil.,  Col.,  Philem., 
Eph.)  ;  and  those  of  the  second  imprisonment  (i,  2 
Tim.,  Tit.).  These  groups  may  be  respectively 
characterised  as  the  Eschatological  Epistles  (i,  2 
Thess.);  the  Epistles  of  the  anti-Judaic  controversy 
(i,  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  Rom.)  ;  the  letters  against  incipient 
Gnosticism  (Col.,  Eph.);  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(i,    2    Tim.,    Tit.).      The    Epistles   to  the    Philippians 
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and    to    Philemon    stand,    in   most    respects,    separate 
from   the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

1.  The  two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  are  the 
simplest  of  all  in  their  matter  and  manner,  and  deal 
mainly  (as  we  have  seen)  with  the  question  of  the 
shortly-expected  return  of  Christ.  They  were  written 
about  A.D.   52. 

2.  The  next  great  group  of  letters  may  be  called 
in  one  of  their  aspects  the  letters  of  Judaic  con- 
troversy. This  group  comprises  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians — which  show  St.  Paul's  method  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  a 
restless,  intellectual,  and  partly  disaffected  Church ; 
and  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans.  They  were 
written  during  the  years  A.D.  57  and  A.D.  58,  a  period 
pre-eminently  of  storm  and  stress  in  the  Apostle's 
life,  of  physical  suffering  and  mental  anxiety,  which 
leave  deep  traces  on  his  style. 

Of  these,  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  largely 
occupied  v/ith  the  personal  question  of  Paul's  Apos- 
tolate.  His  Jewish-Christian  opponents  had  found  it 
easier  to  impugn  his  position  than  to  refute  his  argu- 
ments. It  became  a  duty  and  a  necessity  to  prove 
his  claim  to  be  a  teacher  of  co-ordinate  authority  with 
the  very  chiefest  of  the  Twelve. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans  con- 
tain the  defence  of  his  main  position  as  regards  the 
Law ;  a  definition  of  the  relations  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  ;  and  the  statement  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Gospel  entrusted  to  him  by  special 
revelation. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  finds  its  main  motive 
in  an  entirely  different  order  of  conceptions.  In  it 
we  only  hear  the  dying  echoes  of  the  great  con- 
troversy, and  if  his  one  outburst  of  strong  indigna- 
tion against  his  opponents  (iii.  2,  18,  19)  reminds  us 
of  the  heat  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  on  the 
other  hand  he  here  suppresses  the  natural  sense  of 
p* 
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deep  personal  injuries,  and  even  utters  an  expres- 
sion of  rejoicing  that  these  very  opponents,  what- 
ever may  be  their  motives,  are  still  preachers  of  the 
Gospel   of  Christ  (i.    14 — 20). 

3.  The  next  two  Epistles,  those  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  mark  the  rise  of  a  new  phase  of  error. 
They  are  the  controversy  with  incipient  Gnosticism. 
Hence  also  they  are  the  Epistles  of  Christian  dogma, 
the  Epistles  of  Catholicity.  The  idea  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  the  destined  bulwark 
against  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  was  the  sole  preservative  against  the  victory 
of  error.  The  dominant  thought  of  the  Colossians  is 
Christ  over  all ;  that  of  the  Ephesians,  the  Universal 
Church  in  Christ. 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon,  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the 
Colossians,  stands  alone  as  a  letter  addressed  solely 
to  an  individual  friend,  though  it  involves  the  state- 
ment of  an  immortal  principle. 

4.  In  the  last  group  stand  the  three  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, containing,  as  we  should  have  expected,  the  proof 
that  there  had  been  a  development  of  the  Gnostic 
tendency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Church  organisa- 
tion on  the  other.  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
we  have  the  last  words  and  thoughts  of  St.  Paul  be- 
fore his   martyrdom. 

He  must  doubtless  have  written  others  besides 
these,  but  intense  as  would  have  been  for  us  the 
theologic  and  psychologic  interest  of  even  the  most 
trivial  of  his  writings,  we  may  assume,  with  absolute 
certainty,  that  those  which  we  still  possess  have  been 
preserved  in  accordance  with  God's  special  providence, 
and  were  by  far  the  most  precious  and  important  of 
all  that  he  wrote. 

That  the  four  letters  which  we  shall  now  examine 
were  written  at  Rome,  and  not,  as  some  critics  have 
imagined,  at  Csesarea,  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
certain.     Although    Rome    is    not   mentioned    in    any 
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of  them,  yet  the  facts  to  which  they  advert,  and  the 
allusions  in  which  they  abound,  are  such  as  exactly 
suit  the  ancient  and  unanimous  tradition  that  they 
were  penned  during  the  Roman  imprisonment.  If 
any  confirmation  for  this  certain  tradition  were  re- 
quired, it  would  be  found,  as  far  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  is  concerned,  in  the  salutation  which  St. 
Paul  sends  from  the  converts  in  "Csesar's  household." 
As  regards  the  other  three  Epistles  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  internal  evidence  conclusively  proves  that 
all  three  were  written  at  the  same  time,  as  they  were 
despatched  by  the  same  messengers.  Further  than 
this,  the  allusions  in  these  Epistles  show  that,  prisoner 
though  he  was,  he  v/as  enabled  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  a  city  of 
the  highst  importance  (Eph.  vi.  19,  20;  Col.  iv.  3,  4). 

The  question  next  arises,  in  what  order  these  Epis- 
tles were  written  ;  and  the  frimd  facie  argument  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  seems  to  have  been 
written  before  the  approaching  crisis  of  his  trial  has 
been  taken  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  written 
after  the  other  three.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  same  expectation  of  approaching  release  in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  so  that  on  this  circumstance  no 
conclusion  can  be  built.  It  is  true  that  the  letter 
could  not  have  been  written  during  the  earliest 
months  of  the  captivity  at  Rome,  because  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  news  of  Paul's  arrival  there  to 
have  reached  the  Philippians ;  for  the  despatch  of 
Epaphroditus  with  their  contributions  ;  for  his  ill- 
ness at  Rome  ;  for  the  arrival  of  intelligence  to  that 
effect  at  Philippi ;  and  for  the  return  of  their  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  Now  a  journey 
from  Rome  to  Philippi — a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles — would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  occupy 
about  a  month,  and  as  we  do  not  suppose  that  any 
of  these  letters  were  written  during  the  first  year  of 
the   imprisonment,    ample  time   is   allowed  for   these 
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journeys,  and  no  objection  whatever  to  the  traditional 
priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  can  be  raised 
on  this  score. 

Since,    therefore,   there   can   be  no    adequate   argu- 
ments  against  regarding   the   Epistle   to    the   Philip- 
pians as  the  earliest  of  the  four  Epistles  of  the  Cap- 
tivity— although  it  may  have  been  written  only  a  few 
months   before   the    other  three — full   weight   may   be 
given  to  the  internal  evidence,  which  is  in  favour  of 
that  supposition.     That  internal  evidence  consists  in 
the  general  resemblance  of  this  Epistle  to  those  of  the 
earlier  group — especially  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
— which   enables   us   to   regard   it   as   an   intermediate 
link  between  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  and  those 
of  the  third  Apostolic  journey.     To  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans    it    presents    many    and    close    parallels    in 
thought   and    language,    while    its    general    tone    and 
spirit,    its    comparative    calmness,    the    spiritual    joy 
which  breathes  through  its  holy  resignation,  mark  its 
affinity    to    the    three    by  which    it    was    immediately 
followed.     Although  not  much  more  than  four  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  Paul,  a  free  man  and  an  active 
Apostle,    elaborated    at    Corinth    the    great    argument 
which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  and  proselytes, 
who   formed    the   bulk   of   the    Church    of   Rome,    his 
controversy  with  Judaism   had   to  some   extent  faded 
into    the    background.     Every    Church    that    he    had 
founded  was  now  fully  aware  of  his  sentiments  on  the 
questions  which  were  agitated  between  the  advocates 
of    Judaic    rigour    and    Gospel    freedom.     In    writing 
to  the  Philippians  there  was  no  need  to  dwell  on  these 
debates,   for  whatever  dangers  might  yet  await  them 
they  had  up  to  this  time  proved  themselves  faithful 
to   his  teaching,    and  were   as  yet  unsophisticated   by 
any  interference  of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem.     The 
Judaisers    of    the    party    of    James    may   have    heard 
enough    of    the    devotion    of   the    Philippians    for    St. 
Paul   to   show  them  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
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dog  his  footsteps  through  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Macedonia. 

Thus  St.  Paul  had  no  need  to  enter  on  the  debate 
which  had  so  recently  occupied  the  maturity  of  his 
powers  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  we 
have  only  "the  spent  waves  of  this  controversy.'" 
Nevertheless,  he  was  reminded  of  past  controversies 
by  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  a  community  in  which 
some  "preached  Christ  even  of  contention,  supposing 
to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds."  If,  then,  he  dwelt  on 
doctrinal  considerations  at  all  in  a  letter  of  affec- 
tionate greetings  to  the  community  which  was  dearest 
to  his  heart,  they  would  naturally  be  those  on  which 
he  had  last  most  deeply  thought.  By  the  time  that 
he  sat  down  to  dictate  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
a  fresh  set  of  experiences  had  befallen  him.  His  re- 
ligious musings  had  been  turned  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  The  visit  of  Epaphras  of  Colossae 
had  made  him  aware  of  new  errors,  entirely  different 
from  those  which  he  had  already  combated,  and  the 
Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia  evidently  needed  that 
his  teaching  should  be  directed  to  questions  which  lay 
far  apart  from  the  controversies  of  the  last  eight  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  regard  it  as  psychologically 
certain  that,  had  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  been 
written,  as  so  many  critics  believe,  after  those  to  the 
"Ephesians"  and  Colossians,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  failed  to  bear  upon  its  surface  some  traces  of 
the  controversy  with  that  Judaic  form  of  incipient 
Gnosticism  in  which  he  had  been  so  recently  en- 
gaged. These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  have 
decided  the  true  order  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, and  to  give  its  only  importance  to  a  question  on 
which    little    would    otherwise    depend. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  arose  directly  out  of 
one  of  the  few  happy  incidents  which  diversified  the 
dreary  uncertainties  of  St.  Paul's  captivity.  This  was 
the  visit  of  Epaphroditus,  a  leading  presbyter  of  the 
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Church  of  Philippi,  with  the  fourth  pecuniary  con- 
tribution by  which  that  loving  and  generous  Church 
had  ministered  to  his  necessities.  At  Rome,  St.  Paul 
was  unable  with  his  fettered  hands  to  work  for  his 
livelihood,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  found  no  opening 
for  his  special  trade.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Church  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  wealthy  to  render  it  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  supply  his  necessities ;  but  the 
unaccountable  indifference  which  seems  to  have 
marked  their  relations  to  him,  and  of  which  he  com- 
plains both  in  this  and  in  his  later  imprisonment, 
shows  that  much  could  not  be  hoped  from  their 
affection.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  willing  to  help  him,  but  that  he  declined 
an  assistance  respecting  which  he  was  sensitively  care- 
ful. But  the  Philippians  knew  and  valued  the  privi- 
lege which  had  been  accorded  to  them  by  their 
father  in  Christ — the  privilege  of  helping  him  in  his 
necessities.  Epaphroditus  arrived  about  autumn,  and 
flinging  himself  heartily  into  the  service  of  the  Gos- 
pel, had  succumbed  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
season,  and  had  been  prostrated  by  a  dangerous  and 
all  but  fatal  sickness.  The  news  of  this  illness  had 
reached  Philippi,  and  caused  great  solicitude  to  the 
Church.  Whatever  gifts  of  healing  were  entrusted 
to  the  Apostles,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  at  liberty  to  exercise  them  in  their  own 
immediate  circle,  or  for  any  ends  of  personal  happi- 
ness. No  miracle  was  wrought,  except  one  of  those 
daily  miracles  which  are  granted  to  fervent  prayer. 
Epaphroditus  recovered  ;  and  deeply  as  Paul  in  his 
loneliness  and  discouragement  would  have  rejoiced 
to  keep  him  by  his  side,  he  yielded  with  his  usual 
unselfishness  to  the  yearning  of  Epaphroditus  for  his 
home,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Philippi  for  their 
absent  master.  He  therefore  sent  him  back,  and  with 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  thankfulness 
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for    that    constant    affection    Wiiich    had    so    greatly- 
cheered  his  heart. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
is  one  of  the  least  systematic,  the  least  special  in 
character,  of  all  St.  Paul's  writings.  This  Epistle 
is  genuine  beyond  the  faintest  shadow  or-  suspicion 
of  doubt.  The  Philippian  Church  was  eminently  free 
from  errors  of  doctrine  and  irregularities  of  practice. 
No  schism  seems  to  have  divided  it ;  no  heresies  had 
crept  into  its  faith  ;  no  false  teachers  had  perverted 
its  allegiance.  One  fault,  and  one  alone,  seems  to 
have  needed  correction,  and  this  was  of  so  personal 
and  limited  a  character  that,  instead  of  denouncing 
it,  Paul  only  needs  to  hint  at  it  gently  and  with 
affectionate  entreaty.  This  was  a  want  of  unity  be- 
tween some  of  its  female  members,  especially  Euodia 
and  Syntyche,  whom  Paul  begs  to  become  reconciled 
to  each  other,  and  whose  feud,  and  any  partisanship 
which  it  may  have  entailed,  he  tacitly  and  consider- 
ately rebukes  by  the  constant  iteration  of  the  word 
"  all"  to  those  whom  he  can  only  regard  as  one 
united  body.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  disunion 
and  despondency  were  the  main  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  ;  hence  "all  "  and  "rejoice  "  are  the  two 
leading  words  and  thoughts.  But  this  absence  of  any 
special  object  makes  the  letter  less  doctrinally  dis- 
stinctive  than  those  which  are  more  controversial  in 
character.  It  would,  indeed,  be  colourless  if  it  did 
not  receive  a  colouring  from  the  rich  hues  of  the 
writer's  individuality.  It  is  the  warm,  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  a  loving  heart  expressing  itself  with 
unresen^ed  gratitude  and  tenderness  towards  the 
favourite  children  of  his  ministry.  If  it  exhibits  to 
U3  somewhat  less  than  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul's 
peculiar  teaching,  it  has  this  high  source  of  interest, 
that  it  shows  to  us  more  of  his  character  and  feelings. 
Amid  the  trials  and  suspense  of  a  galling  imprison- 
ment  it   reveals   to  us,    not  directly,    but   as   it  were 
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unconsciously,  the  existence  of  an  unquenchable 
happiness — a  peace  as  of  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
ocean  under  the  agitation  of  its  surface  storms.  If 
anyone  compare  the  spirit  of  the  best-known  classic 
writers  in  their  adversity  with  that  which  was  habitual 
to  the  faF  deeper  wrongs  and  far  deadlier  sufferings 
of  St.  Paul — if  he  will  compare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Phillippians  with  the  "  Tristia  "  of  Ovid,  the  letters  of 
Cicero  from  exile,  or  the  treatise  which  Seneca  dedi- 
cated to  Polybius  from  his  banishment  in  Corsica — 
he  may  see,  if  he  will,  the  difference  which  Christi- 
anity  has   made   in   the  happiness   of  man. 

No  great  future  awaited  the  Philippian  Church. 
Half  a  century  later,  Ignatius  passed  through  Philippi 
with  his  "ten  leopards,"  on  his  way  to  martyrdom; 
and  Polycarp  wrote  to  the  Church  a  letter  which,  like 
that  of  St.  Paul,  is  full  of  commendations.  Little 
more  is  heard  of  it.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the 
wretched  village  of  Filibidjek,  but  in  spite  of  the  fair 
promise  of  its  birth,  "the  Church  of  Philippi  has,"  in 
the  inscrutable  counsel  of  God,  "  lived  without  a 
history,  and  perished  without  a  memorial." 

The  remaining  three  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity 
were  written  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  and 
were  despatched  by  the  same  messengers.  Tychicus 
was  the  bearer  of  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colos- 
sians.  Onesimus,  who  naturally  took  the  letter  to 
Philemon,  was  sent  at  the  same  time  with  him,  as 
appears  from  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians.  In  both  of  these  latter  Epistles 
there  is  also  a  message  for  Archippus. 

There  is  nothing  but  internal  evidence  to  decide 
which  of  these  letters  was  written  first.  The  letter  to 
Philemon  was,  however,  a  mere  private  appendage  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  may  have  been 
written  at  any  time.  The  letter  to  this  Church  must 
claim  the  priority  over  the  circular  Epistle  which  is 
generally  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     The 
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reason  for  this  opinion  is  obvious — the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  was  called  forth  by  a  special  need,  the  other 
Epistle  was  not.     It  is  in  exact  psychological  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  mind  and  style 
that  if,    after  writing   a   letter  which   was   evoked   by 
particular  circumstances,  and  led  to  the  development 
of  particular  truths,  he  utilised  the  opportunity  of  its 
despatch  to  send  another  letter,   which  had  no   such 
immediate  object,  the  tones  of  the  first  letter  would 
still  vibrate  in  the  second.     When  he  had  discharged 
his   immediate  duty   to    the   Church   of   Colossi,   the 
topics     dwelt     upon    in    writing   to    the   neighbouring 
Churches  would  be  sure  to  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  which  had  most  recently  been  occupying  his 
thoughts.     Even  apart  from   special   information,   St. 
Paul  may  have  seen  the  desirability  of  warning  Ephe- 
sus  and  its   dependencies  against   a  peril   which    was 
infusing  its  subtle  presence  within  so  short  a  distance 
from  them  ;  and  it  was  then  natural  that  his  language 
to   them   should   be    marked   by   the   very   differences 
which  separate  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  from  that 
to   the  Ephesians.     The  former  is  specific,   concrete, 
and  polemical ;  the  latter  is  abstract,  didactic,  general. 
The   same  words   and  phrases  predominate   in  both  ; 
but   the   resemblances    are    far    more     marked     and 
numerous   in  the  practical    exhortations   than  in  the 
doctrinal  statements.     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
he   is   primarily   occupied   with    the  refutation   of   an 
error ;  in  that  to  the  Ephesians  he  is  absorbed  in  the 
rapturous  development  of  an  exalted  truth.     The  main 
theme  of  the  Colossians  is  the  Person  of  Christ ;  that 
of  the  Ephesians  is  the  life  of  Christ  manifested  in  the 
living  energy  of  His  Church.     Christ's  Person  is  most 
prominent  in  the  Colossians  ;  Christ's  body,  the  Church 
of  Christ,  in  the  Ephesians. 

The  genuineness  of  these  two  letters  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  formidably  assailed,  and  the  grounds  of 
the    q.ttack    are    not    by   any   means   so    fantastic    as 
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those   on   which  other   letters  have   been   rejected   as      - 
spurious.  " 

To  dwell  at  length  on  the  external  evidence  is  no 
part  of  my  scheme,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
internal  evidence  seems  to  me  decisive  in  their  favour, 
even  after  the  fullest  and  frankest  admission  of  all 
counter-difficulties,  will  best  appear  when  we  have 
considered  the  events  out  of  which  they  spring,  and 
which  at  once  shaped,  and  are  sufficient  to  account 
for,  the  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  marked. 

Towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  Roman  imprison- 
ment, when  his  approaching  liberation  seemed  so  all 
but  certain  that  he  even  requests  Philemon  to  be 
getting  a  lodging  in  readiness  for  him,  he  received  a 
visit  from  Epaphras  of  Colossse.  To  him,  perhaps, 
had  been  granted  the  distinguished  honour  of  found- 
ing Churches  not  only  in  his  native  town,  but  also  in 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  which  lie  within  a  distance  of  ^ 
sixteen  miles  from  each  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Lyons. 

This  remarkable  valley  and  these  magnificent  cities, 
St.  Paul,  strange  to  say,  had  never  visited.  It  is  true 
that  St.  Luke  vaguely  tells  \is  that  in  the  second  mis- 
sionary journey  St.  Paul  had  passed  through  "the 
'Phrygian  and  Galatian  country  "  (Acts  xvi.  6),  and  that 
in  the  shifting  ethnological  sense  of  the  term  the  cities 
of  the  Lycus-valley  might  be  regarded  as  Phrygian. 
But  the  expression  seems  rather  to  mean  that  the 
course  of  his  journey  lay  on  the  ill-defined  marches  of 
these  two  districts,  far  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Lycus.  In  his  third  journey  his  natural  route  fiom 
the  cities  of  Galatia  to  Ephesus  would  take  him  down 
the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Cayster,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  mountain  range  of  Messogis  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  Lycus  and  Maeander.  From  St. 
Paul's  own  expression  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Churches  in  these  three  cities  had  been  founded  by  the 
labours  of  Epaphras,  and  that  they  had  never  "seen 
his  face  in  the  flesh  "  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these 
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Epistles,   though  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  subse- 
quently visited  them.     (Col.  i.  4,  6,  9  ;  ii.  i.) 

And  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
their  welfare,  because,  indirectly  though  not  directly, 
he  had  been  indeed  their  founder.  Ephesus,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  centre  of  commerce,  of  worship,  and 
of  political  procedure  ;  and  among  the  thousands,  "both 
Jews  and  Greeks,"  "almost  throughout  all  Asia," 
who  heard  through  his  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
must  have  been  Philemon,  his  son,  Archippus,  and 
Epaphras,  and  Nymphas,  who  were  leading  ministers 
of  the  Lycus  Churches. 

And  there  was  a  special  reason  why  St.  Paul  should 
write  to  the  Colossian  Christians.  Philemon,  who 
resided  there,  had  a  worthless  slave  named  Onesimus — 
a  name  which,  under  the  circumstances,  naturally  lent 
itself  to  a  satiric  play  of  words  ;  for  instead  of  being 
"Beneficial,"  he  had  been  very  much  the  reverse,  hav- 
ing first  (apparently)  robbed  his  master,  and  then  run 
away  from  him.  Rome  was  in  ancient  days  the  most 
likely  place  to  furnish  a  secure  refuge  to  a  guilty 
fugitive,  and  thither,  even  more  than  to  modern 
London,  drifted  inevitably  the  vice  and  misery  of  the 
world.  Philemon  was  a  Christian,  and  some  access  of 
wretchedness,  or  danger  of  starvation,  may  have  driven 
the  runaway  slave  to  fling  himself  on  the  compassion 
of  the  Christian  teacher,  whom  he  may  have  heard  and 
seen  when  he  attended  his  master  on  some  great  gala- 
day  at  Ephesus.  The  kind  heart  of  Paul  was  ever 
open ;  he  had  a  deep  and  ready  sympathy  for  the  very 
lowest  and  poorest  of  the  human  race,  because  in  the 
very  lowest  and  poorest  he  saw  those  "for  whom  Christ 
died  "  ;  and  he  took  the  poor,  dishonest  fugitive  to  his 
heart,  and  was  the  human  instrument  by  which  that 
change  was  wrought  in  him  which  converted  the  '"'■  non 
tressis  agaso  "  into  a  brother  beloved.  But  Onesimus 
was  still  legally  the  debtor  and  the  slave  of  Philemon  ; 
and  Paul,  ever  obedient  to  ,the  law,  felt  it  a  duty  to 
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send  him  back.  He  placed  him  under  the  protecting 
care  of  Tychicus  of  Ephesus,  and  sent  him  with  a 
letter  which  could  not  fail  to  secure  his  pardon.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  write  to  a  citizen 
of  Colossae,  and  another  circumstance  determined  him 
to  write  also  to  the  Colossian  Church. 

This  was  the  strange  and  sad  intelligence  which  he 
heard  from  Epaphras.  They  had  many  opportunities 
for  intercourse,  for,  either  literally  or  metaphorically, 
Epaphras  shared  his  captivity,  and  did  not  at  once 
return  to  his  native  city.  In  his  conversations  with 
St.  Paul  he  told  him  of  an  insidious  form  of  error 
unlike  any  which  the  Apostle  had  hitherto  encountered. 
Doubtless  Epaphras  had  expressly  sought  him  for  the 
sake  of  advice  and  sympathy,  and  would  urge  the 
Apostle  to  meet  with  distinct  warnings  and  clear  refu- 
tation the  novel  speculations  with  which  he  may  have 
felt  himself  incompetent  to  cope. 

The  new  form  of  error  was  partly  Judaic,  for  it  made 
distinctions  in  meats,  attached  importance  to  new 
moons  and  sabbaths  (Col.  ii.  i6),  and  insisted  upon 
the  value  of  circumcision,  if  not  upon  its  actual  neces- 
sity (Col.  ii.  ii).  Yet  it  did  not,  as  a  whole,  resemble 
the  Galatian  Judaism,  nor  did  it  emanate,  like  the 
opposition  at  Antioch,  from  a  party  in  Jerusalem,  nor 
was  it  complicated,  like  the  Corinthian  schisms,  Avith 
personal  hostility  to  the  authority  of  St.  Paul.  Its 
character  was  Judaic,  not,  that  is,  from  any  special 
sympathy  with  national  and  Levitical  Hebraism,  but 
rather  because  there  were  certain  features  of  Judaism 
which  were  closely  analogous  to  those  of  other  Oriental 
religions,  and  which  commanded  a  wide  sympathy  in 
the  Eastern  world. 

We  must  judge  of  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  dawn- 
ing heresy  quite  as  much  from  the  truths  by  which 
St.  Paul  strives  to  check  its  progress,  as  by  those  of  its 
tenets  on  which  he  directly  touches.  In  warning  the 
Colossians   respecting   it,   he   bids  them   be    on   their 
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guard  against  allowing  themselves  to  be  plundered  by 
a  particular  teacher,  whose  so-called  philosophy  and 
empty  conceit  were  more  in  accordance  with  human 
traditions  and  secular  rudiments  than  with  the  truth 
of  Christ.     The  hollow  and  misguiding  system  of  this 
teacher,  besides  the  importance  which  it  attached  to  a 
ceremonialism  which  at  the  best  was  only  valuable  as 
a  shadow  of  a  symbol,  tried  further  to  rob  its  votaries 
of  the  prize  of  their  Christian  race  by  representing  God 
as  a  Being  so  far  removed  from  them  that  they  could 
only  approach  Him  through  a  series  of  angelic  inter- 
mediates.    While    professing    belief    in     Christ,    the 
Colossian  mystic  represented  Him  as  one  among  many 
beings  interposed  between  God  and  man  ;  that  he  re- 
garded m.atter  in  general  and  the  body  in  particular 
as  something  in  which  evil  was  necessarily  immanent, 
seem  to  result  from   the   Christology  of  the  Epistle, 
which  is  more  especially  developed  in  one  particular 
direction  than  we  find  it  to  be  in  any  of  St.   Paul's 
previous  writings.     Already,  in  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  had  said  that  "  if  he  had  ever  known  Christ 
after   the   flesh,    from    henceforth    he  knew    Him    no 
more,"  and  in  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  our  Lord  as 
the   Eternal    Co-existent  Son    is   represented   in   that 
divine   aspect   the   apprehension   of  which   is   a   boon 
infinitely  more  transcendent  than  a  human  and    ex- 
ternal knowledge  of  Jesus  in  His  earthly  humiliation. 
And  yet — as  though  to  obviate  beforehand  any  Corin- 
thian attempt  to  distinguish  between  Jesus  the  man  of 
sorrows  and  Christ  the  risen  Lord,   between  Jesus  the 
crucified  and  Christ  the  Eternal  Word — he  is,  even  in 
this  Epistle,  emphatic  in  the  statement  that  these  are 
one.     To  say  that  there  is  any  change  in  St.   Paul's 
fundamental  conception  of  Christ  would    be  demon- 
strably false,  since  even  the  juxtaposition  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  God  the  Father  as  the  source  of  all 
grace,    and   the   declaration   that  all   things,    and  we 
among   them,   exist   solely   through    Him,    are    state- 
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ments  of  His  divinity  in  St.  Paul's  earliest  Epistles  as 
strong  as  anything  which  could  be  subsequently  added. 
A  new  phase  of  His  majesty  had  now  to  be  brought  into 
prominence.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the 
Eternal,  Pre-existing,  yet  Incarnate  Word.  He  had 
now  to  speak  of  Him  as  One  in  Avhom  and  by  whom  the 
Universe  is  divinely  hallowed,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
irredeemable,  nothing  inherently  antagonistic  to  Holi- 
ness, either  in  matter  or  in  the  body  of  man  ;  as  One 
who  is  the  only  Potentate,  the  only  Mediator,  the  only 
Saviour,  the  Head  of  the  Body  which  is  the  Church, 
and  the  Source  of  its  life  through  every  limb.  And  the 
expression  of  this  truth  was  rendered  necessary  by 
error.  The  Colossian  teachers  were  trying  to  supple- 
ment Christianity,  theoretically  by  a  deeper  wisdom, 
practically  by  a  more  abstentious  holiness.  It  was  the 
beautiful  method  of  St.  Paul  to  combat  false  doctrine 
as  little  as  possible  by  denunciation  and  controversy 
(though  these  two  have  at  times  their  necessary  place), 
and  as  much  as  possible  by  the  presentation  of  the 
counter  truth.  We  are  able,  therefore,  to  find  the 
theological  errors  of  the  Colossians  reflected  in  the 
positive  theology  which  is  here  developed  in  order  to 
counteract  them.  In  the  moral  and  practical  dis- 
cussions of  the  Epistle  we  see  the  true  substitute  for 
that  extravagant  and  inflating  asceticism  which  had  its 
origin  partly  in  ostentatious  humility,  and  trust  in 
v/orks,  and  partly  in  mistaken  conceptions  as  to  the 
inherency  of  evil  in  the  body  of  man.  St.  Paul  points 
out  to  them  that  the  deliverance  from  sin  was  to  be 
found,  not  in  dead  rules  and  ascetic  rigours,  but  in 
that  death  to  sin  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  From  that  new  life — that 
resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin — obedience  to  the 
moral  laws  of  God,  and  faithfulness  in  common  rela- 
tions of  life,  result  as  the  natural  energies  of  a  living 
impulse  in  the  heart  which  beats  no  longer  with  its 
own  life  but  with  the  life  of  Christ. 
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The  Christology,  then,  of  these  Epistles  is  nothing 
more  than  the  systematic  statement  of  that  revelation 
respecting  the  nature  of  Jesus,  which  is  implicitly  con- 
tained in  all  that  is  written  of  Him  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  so-called  "  Gnosticism  "  with  which  these 
Epistles  deal  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  error 
which  is  common  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiri- 
tual aberrations  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Abject 
sacerdotalism,  superstitious  ritual,  extravagant  asceti- 
cism, the  faithlessness  which  leads  men  to  abandon  the 
privilege  of  immediate  access  to  God,  and  to  thrust 
between  the  soul  and  its  One  Mediator  all  sorts  of 
human  and  celestial  mediators  ;  the  substitution  of  an 
easy  externalism  for  the  religion  of  the  heart ;  these 
are  more  or  less  the  elements  of  nearly  every  false 
religion. 

There  was  Gnosticism  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  as 
there  is  Gnosticism  now,  though  neither  then  nor 
now  is  it  recognised  under  that  specific  name. 

We  may  therefore  study  the  Epistle  with  the  strong- 
est conviction  that  there  is  no  expression  in  it  which, 
on  these  grounds  at  any  rate,  disproves  its  genuine- 
ness. None  but  Paul  could  have  written  it.  To  say 
that  it  is  un-Pauline  in  doctrine  is  to  make  an 
arbitrary  assertion,  since  it  states  no  single  truth 
which  is  not  involved  in  his  previous  teachings.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  splendid  development  of  those  teach- 
ings, or  rather  an  expansion  in  the  statement  of 
them,  in  order  to  meet  new  exigencies,  is  simply 
in  its  favour.  In  writing  to  the  Colossians  he  was 
handling  a  new  theme,  combating  a  recent  error  with 
which,  among  Christians,  he  had  not  come  into  per- 
sonal contact,  and  of  which  he  merely  knew  the 
special  characteristics  at  second-hand.  When,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  reverts  to  the  same 
range  of  conceptions,  his  sentences  run  with  far 
greater  ease.  A  thousand  circumstances  unknown  to 
us  may  have  given  to  this  Epistle  that  rigid  character. 
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that  want  of  spontaneity  in  the  movement  of  its  sen- 
tences, which  led  even  Ewald  into  the  improbable  con- 
jecture   that   the   words   were   Timothy's,    though    the 
subject   and    the   thoughts   belong   to    St.    Paul.     But 
the  difference  of  style  between  it  and  other  Epistles 
is    no    greater    than   we    find    in   the   works    of    other 
authors  at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  or  than  we 
daily   observe   in   the  writing   and   speeches   of  living 
men  who  deal  with  different  topics  in  varying  moods. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  St.   Paul  had  sent 
no  greeting  to  Philemon — who  was  a  prominent  naem- 
ber    of   that    Church — because    he    purposed    to    write 
him   a  separate  letter.     A  man  like  St.    Paul,   whose 
large    and    loving   heart   had   won   for   him    so    many 
deeply-attached   friends,    must   have    often  com.muni- 
cated  with  them  by  brief  letters,  but  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  is  the  only  private  letter  of  this  correspond- 
ence  which   has    been   preserved    for   us.     This    brief 
letter  of  St.  Paul  reveals  to  us  yet  another  glimpse  of 
a    character    v/orthy    of    the    very    noblest    utterances 
which   we   find   in   his  other    Epistles.     With    all    the 
slightness  of  its  texture,  and  the  comparative  trivial- 
ity of  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  the  letter  is 
yet  a  model  of  tact,  of  sympathy,  and  of  high  moral 
nobleness. 

We  have  seen  that  during  his  imprisonment  St. 
Paul  was,  by  "that  unseen  Providence  which  men 
nick-name  Chance,"  brought  into  contact  with  a  run- 
away slave  from  Colossae,  whose  name  was  Onesimus, 
or  "Profitable."  He  had  fled  to  Rome  to  hide  him- 
self from  the  consequences  of  crimes  for  which  a 
heathen  master  might  without  compunction  have  con- 
signed him  to  the  cross  ;  and  in  the  basement  of  one 
of  the  huge  Roman  insulae,  or  in  the  hovel  of  some 
fellow-child  of  vice  and  misery,  he  was  more  secure 
than  anywhere  else  of  remaining  undetected.  What 
it  was  that  rescued  him  from  the  degradations  which 
were  the  sole  possible  outcome  of  such  an  ill-begun 
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career  we  cannot  tell.     Perhaps  he  had  himself  been 
present    at    some    of   those    daily    addresses    and    dis- 
cussions in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  v/hich,  though  at 
the    time    they    had    not    touched    his    heart,    had    at 
the  least  shown  him  the  noble  nature  of  the  speaker, 
and  revealed  to  the  instinctive  sense  of  one  who  be- 
longed to  an  oppressed  class,  the  presence  of  a  soul 
v/hich  could  sympathise  with  the  suffering.     How  this 
may   have   been   we   do   not   know,    but   we   do   know 
that  the  Apostle  received  him  kindly,  sympathetically, 
even  tenderly.     The  Rabbis  said,   "It  is  forbidden  to 
teach  a  slave  the  Law."     "As  though  Heaven  cared 
for  slaves  !  "  said  the  ordinary  Pagan,  with  a  sneer. 
Not    so    thought    vSt.    Paul.     In    Christianity    there    is 
nothing   exclusive.        Onesimus   became    a    Christian. 
The    heart    which    was    hard    as    a    diamond    against 
Pharisaism  and  tyranny,  was  yet  tender  as  a  mother's 
towards   sorrow  and  repentant  sin.     Paul  in  no  wise 
shared    the    anti-Christian    respect    of    persons    which 
made   some   people   in   St.    Jerome's   days  argue   that 
it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  trouble  himself  about  a 
runaway     slave.     He     understood     better     than     the 
Fathers    that    the    religion    of    Christ    is    the    Magna 
Charta   of   humanity.     Here   was   one   whose   position 
was   the  lowest  that   could   be   conceived.     He  was   a 
slave  who  had  first  robbed  a  kind  master,   and  then 
run  away  from  him.     In  a  word,  he  was  one  who  had 
no  recognised  rights,   and  towards  whom  no  one  had 
any  recognised  duties.     But  St.   Paul  converted  him, 
and  the  slave  became  a  Christian,  a  brother  beloved 
and   serviceable. 

And  thus  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  becomes  the 
practical  manifesto  of  Christianity  against  the  horrors 
and  iniquities  of  ancient  and  modern  slavery.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  Church  it  could  not 
be  revolutionary.  It  was  never  meant  to  prevail  by 
physical  violence,  or  to  be  promulgated  by  the  sword. 
It  did  not  interfere,  or  attempt  to  interfere,  with  the 
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facts  of  the  established  order.  Had  it  done  so  it  must 
have  perished  in  the  storm  of  excitement  which  it 
would  have  inevitably  raised.  In  revealing  truth,  in  pro- 
testing against  crime,  it  insured  its  own  ultimate  yet 
silent  victory.  It  knew  that  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  there  is  liberty.  It  was  loyal  to  the  powers 
that  be.  It  raised  no  voice,  and  refused  no  tribute 
even  to  a  Gaius  or  a  Nero.  It  did  not  denounce 
slavery,  and  preached  no  fatal  and  futile  servile 
war.  Yet  it  inspired  a  sense  of  freedom  which  has 
been  in  all  ages  the  most  invincible  foe  to  tyranny, 
and  it  proclaimed  a  divine  equality  and  brotherhood, 
which,  while  it  left  untouched  the  ordinary  social  dis- 
tinctions, left  slavery  impossible  to  enlightened 
Christian  lands. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  thought  in  which  St. 
Paul  sat  down  to  write  his  letter  of  intercession  for 
the  Phrygian  runaway.  He  could  not  denounce 
slavery ;  he  could  not  even  emancipate  Onesimus  ; 
but  just  as  Moses,  "because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,"  could  not  overthrow  polygamy,  or  the  exis- 
tence of  blood-feuds,  but  robbed  them  as  far  as  he 
could  of  their  fatal  sting,  by  controlling  and  modify- 
ing influences,  so  St.  Paul  established  the  truths 
that  rendered  slavery  endurable,  and  raised  the  slave 
to  a  dignity  which  made  em.ancipation  itself  seem 
but  a  secondary  and  even  trivial  thing.  A  blow  was 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  slavery  when  our  Lord 
said,  "Ye  all  are  brethren."  In  a  Christian  com- 
munity a  slave  might  be  a  "bishop,"  and  his  master 
only  a  catechumen  ;  and  St.  Paul  writes  to  bid  the  Cor- 
inthians pay  due  respect  and  subjection  to  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanas,  though  some  of  the  Corinthians 
were  people  of  good  position,  and  these  were  slaves. 
Onesimus  repaid  by  active  and  cherished  services 
to  the  aged  prisoner,  the  inestimable  boon  of  his 
deliverance  from  moral  and  spiritual  death.  Gladly 
would    St.     Paul,  with    so    few    to    tend    him,     have 
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retained  this  warm-hearted  youth  about  his  person — • 
one  whose  qualities,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  perverted  and  led  astray,  were  so  naturally  sweet 
and  amiable,  that  St.  Paul  feels  for  him  all  the 
affection  of  a  father  towards  a  son.  And  had  he 
retained  him,  he  felt  sure  that  Philemon  would  not 
only  have  pardoned  the  liberty,  but  would  even  have 
rejoiced  that  one  over  whom  he  had  some  claim 
should  discharge  some  of  those  kindly  duties  to  the 
Apostle  in  his  affliction  which  he  himself  was  unable 
to  render.  But  it  was  necessary  to  show  by  example 
that,  where  it  was  possible,  restitution  should  follow 
repentance,  and  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  a 
great  wrong  should  not  be  irregularly  shielded  from 
its  legitimate  consequences.  Had  Philemon  been  a 
heathen,  to  send  Onesimus  to  him  would  have  been 
to  consign  the  poor  slave  to  certain  torture,  to  possi- 
ble crucifixion.  But  Philemon  was  a  Christian,  and 
the  "  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  Christianising  the  master, 
emancipated  the  slave."  Paul  felt  quite  sure  that 
he  was  sending  back  the  runaway  to  forgiveness,  in 
all  probability  to  future  freedom  ;  and  at  any  rate 
right  was  right,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  the  personal  sacrifice  of  parting  with  him. 
He  therefore  sent  him  back  under  the  kind  care  of 
Tychicus,  and  happily  for  us — with  a  "  commendatory 
Epistle,"  which  all  the  world  has  valued  and  admired. 
The  polemical  speciality  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  compared  with  the  far  more  magnificent 
generality  of  the  great  truths  which  occupy  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  "the  Ephesians,"  seems  to 
furnish  a  decisive  proof  that  the  latter,  to  some  ex- 
tent, sprang  out  of  the  former,  and  that  it  was  written 
because  the  Apostle  desired  to  utilise  the  departure 
of  Tychicus  with  the  letter  which  had  been  evoked 
by  the  heresies  of  Colossae. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  in  spite  of  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  against  it,  I  can- 
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not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  examine  the 
question  without  any  conscious  bias.  If  the  argu- 
ments against  its  Pauline  autliorship  appeared  valid, 
I  am  aware  of  no  prepossession  which  would  lead  me 
to  struggle  against  their  force,  nor  would  the  deepest 
truths  of  the  Epistle  appear  to  me  the  less  profound 
or  sacred  from  the  fact  that  tradition  had  erred  in 
assigning  its  authorship. 

Certainly  if  St.  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle  to 
"the  Ephesians,"  there  must  have  been  two  St.  Pauls. 
Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  a  forger  capable 
of  producing  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  could  have 
lived  and  died  unheard  of  among  the  holy,  but  other- 
wise very  ordinary,  men  and  mediocre  writers  who 
attracted  notice   in  the   Church   of  the   first   century  ? 

The  close  resemblance  in  expression,   and  in  many 
of  the  thoughts,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  when 
combined  with  the  radical  differences  which  separate 
the   two   Epistles,   appears   to   me   an   absolutely   irre- 
sistible proof  in  favour   of  the   authenticity   of  both, 
even  if  the  external  evidence  were  weaker  than  it  is. 
Roughly    speaking,    we    may    say    that    the    style    of 
Colossians  shows  a  "rich  brevity  "  ;  that  of  Ephesians 
a  diffuser  fulness.     Colossians  is  definite  and  logical  ; 
Ephesians  is  lyrical  and  Asiatic.     In  Colossians,    St. 
Paul    has    the    error    more    prominently    in    vievv- ;    in 
Ephesians  he  has  the  counteracting  truth.     In  Colos- 
sians   he    is   the    soldier ;    in    Ephesians    the    builder. 
In  Colossians  he  is  arguing  against  a  vain  and  deceit- 
ful   philosophy ;     in    Ephesians    he    is    revealing    a 
heavenly  wisdom.     Alike  the   differences   and  the  re- 
semblances are  stamped  with  an  individuality  of  style 
which  is  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation. 

We  can  imagine  that  when  he  began  to  dictate 
this  circular  letter  to  the  Churches  of  Asia,  the  one 
overwhelming  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  was 
the  ideal  splendour  and  perfectness  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  holiness  which  was 
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incumbent  on  all  its  members.  The  thought  of 
Humanity  regenerated  in  Christ  by  an  eternal  pro- 
cess, and  the  consequent  duty  of  all  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  this  divine  enlightenment — these  are  the 
double  wings  which  keep  him  in  one  line  throughout 
his  rapturous  flight.  Hence  the  Epistle  naturally  fell 
into  two  great  divisions,  doctrinal  and  practical  ;  the 
idea  and  its  realisation  ;  pure  theology  and  applied 
theology  ;  the  glorious  unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ 
its  living  head,  and  the  moral  exhortations  which 
sprang  with  irresistible  force  of  appeal  from  this  divine 
mystery.  But  as  he  was  in  all  his  doctrine  laying 
the  foundations  of  practice,  and  throughout  founded 
the  rules  of  practice  on  doctrine,  the  two  elements 
are  not  so  sharply  divided  as  not  to  intermingle  and 
coalesce  in  the  general  design.  The  glory  of  the 
Christian's  vocation  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
practical  duties  which  result  from  it,  and  which  it 
was  directly  intended  to  educe. 

It  is  naturally  in  the  first  three  chapters  that  St. 
Paul  is  most  overpowered  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
theme.  Universal  reconciliation  in  Christ  as  the  cen- 
tral Being  of  the  Universe  is  the  leading  thought  both 
of  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians,  and  it  is  a 
deeper  and  grander  thought  than  that  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  only  sees  this  unity  in  Christ's 
priesthood.  St.  Paul  is  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  all  Christians  that  they  have  en- 
tered upon  a  new  ceon  of  God's  dispensation — ^the 
ceon  of  God's  ideal  Church,  which  is  to  comprehend 
all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Round  this  cen- 
tral conception  there  radiates  the  considerations  which 
he  wishes  them  specially  to  bear  in  mind: — namely, 
that  this  perfected  idea  is  the  working  out  of  a  pur- 
pose eternally  conceived ;  that  the  Divine  dispensation 
of  all  the  past  circumstances  of  history  has  been  fore- 
ordained before  all  ages  to  tend  to  its  completion ; 
that  it  is  a  ynystery — i.e.  a  truth  hidden  from  previous 
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ages,  but  now  revealed ;  that  each  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  has  taken  direct  part  therein  ;  that 
this  plan  is  the  result  of  free  grace  ;  that  it  is  unsur- 
passable in  breadth  and  length,  and  height  and 
depth,  being  the  exhibition  of  a  love  of  Vv'hich  the 
wealth  is  inexhaustible  and  passes  knowledge  ;  that 
the  benefits  of  it  extend  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  that 
it  centres  in  the  person  of  the  risen  Christ ;  and  that 
to  the  Apostle  himself,  unworthy  as  he  is,  is  entrusted 
the  awful  responsibility  of  preaching  it  among  the 
Gentiles. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
except  the  last  group  of  all — the  three  addressed  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.  These  are  usually  known  as  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  because  they  sketch  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  Pastor.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I 
have  said  nothing,  because,  for  reasons  which  appear 
to  me  absolutely  convincing,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
work  of  St.  Paul's.  But  even  if  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  be  accepted  as  having  been  written  by  the 
Apostle,  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
history.  But  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  we  should  not  know  a  single  additional 
fact  about  him,  except  such  as  we  can  glean  from 
vague    and   wavering   traditions. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ends  with  the  statement 
that  Paul  remained  a  period  of  two  whole  years  in 
his  own  hired  lodging,  and  received  all  who  came  in 
to  visit  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
teaching  the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  all  confidence  unmolestedly.  The  question  why 
St.  Luke  deliberately  ended  his  sketch  of  the  Apostle 
at  that  point,  is  one  which  can  never  receive  a  de- 
cisive answer.  He  only  related  circumstances  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  or  which  he  knew  from 
trustworthy  information,  and  for  that  reason  his  narra- 
tive, in  spite  of  its  marked  lacunae,  is  far  more  valu- 
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able  than  if  it  had  been  constructed  out  of  looser 
materials.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that 
since  he  had  been  with  St.  Paul  during  at  least  a 
part  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  he  brought  down 
his  story  to  the  period  at  which  he  first  wrote  his  book. 
A  thousand  circumstances  may  have  prevented  any 
resumption  of  his  work  as  a  chronicler,  but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  St.  Paul  should  have  died  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards,  by  a  martyr's  death,  and  St. 
Luke  have  been  aware  of  it  before  his  book  was 
published,  and  yet  that  he  should  not  have  made  the 
faintest  allusion  to  the  subject.  The  conjecture  that 
Theophilus  knew  all  the  rest,  so  that  it  was  needless 
to  commit  it  to  writing,  is  entirely  valueless,  for  who- 
ever Theophilus  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  St. 
Luke  was  not  writing  for  him  alone.  It  is  also,  to  say 
the  least,  a  probable  conjecture  that  soon  after  the 
close  of  those  two  whole  years  some  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  prisoner. 
That  such  a  change  did  take  place  is  the  almost 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  Church.  However  slight 
may  be  the  grounds  of  direct  testimony,  it  has  been 
generally  believed  in  all  ages  that  (about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  A.D.  64)  St.  Paul  was  tried,  acquitted, 
and  liberated  ;  and  that  after  some  two  years  of  liberty, 
during  which  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  missionary 
labours,  he  was  once  more  arrested,  and  was,  after  a 
second  imprisonment,  put  to  death  at  Rome.  This 
would,  at  least,  accord  with  the  anticipations  expressed 
in  his  own  undoubted  Epistles.  Although  he  was  still 
a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Philippians, 
his  trial  was  near  at  hand,  and  while  promising  to 
send  Timothy  to  inquire  about  their  fortunes,  he 
adds,  "But  I  am  confident  in  the  Lord  that  I  myself 
too  shall  come  speedily  "  ;  and  this,  so  far  from  being 
a  casual  hope  that  he  even  asks  Philemon  "to  get  a 
lodging  ready  for  him,  for  he  hopes  that  he  shall  be 
granted  to  them  by  their  prayers."     It   is,  of  course, 
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quite  possible  that  St.  Paul's  sanguine  expectations 
may  have  been  frustrated,  but  he  certainly  would  not 
have  expressed  them  so  distinctly  without  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  powerful  friends  were  at  work  in 
his  favour.  Whether  Festus,  and  Agrippa,  and  Lysias, 
and  Publius  had  used  their  influence  on  his  behalf,  or 
whether  he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  Jews  had 
seen  reason  to  abandon  a  frivolous  and  groundless 
prosecution  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  but  his 
strong  impression  that  he  ivould  be  liberated  at  least 
helps  to  confirm  the  many  arguments  which  lead  us 
to  believe  that  he  actually  was.  If  so,  it  must  have 
been  very  soon  after  the  close  of  that  two  years'  con- 
finement with  which  St.  Luke  so  suddenly  breaks  off. 

For  in  July,  A.D.  64,  there  broke  out  that  terrible 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  from  which,  had 
he  been  still  at  Rome,  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not 
have  escaped.  If,  therefore,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  be 
forgeries,  we  have  heard  the  last  words  of  St.  Paul, 
and  at  the  last  verse  of  the  Acts  the  curtain  rushes 
down  in  utter  darkness  upon  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  what  tradition  says,  and  whether 
we  can  still  accept  as  genuine  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus.  If  the  indications  derived  from  these 
sources  are  in  any  degree  trustworthy,  we  have  still  to 
hear  some  further  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the 
Apostle.  We  catch  at  least  a  glimpse  of  his  final 
movements,  and  attain  to  a  sure  knoAvledge  of  his 
state  of  mind  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  If  tradi- 
tion be  mistaken,  and  if  the  Epistles  are  spurious,  then 
we  must  acquiesce  in  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing 
more  of  the  Apostle,  and  that  he  perished  among  that 
"vast  multitude"  whom,  in  the  year  64,  the  vilest  of 
Emperors  sacrificed  to  the  blind  madness  v/hich  had 
been  instigated  against  them  by  a  monstrous  accusa- 
tion. If,  indeed,  St.  Paul  perished  amid  that  crowd 
of  nameless  martyrs,  there  is  but  little  probability  that 
any  regard  would  have  been  paid  to  his   claim  as  a 
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Roman  citizen.  He  may  have  perished,  like  them,  by 
crucifixien  ;  or  have  been  covered,  like  them,  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  to  be  mangled  by  dogs  ;  or,  stand- 
ing in  his  tunic  of  ignited  pitch,  may  with  his  dying 
glance  have  caught  sight  of  the  wicked  Emperor  of 
triumphant  Heathendom,  as  the  living  torch  of  hideous 
martyrdom  cast  a  baleful  glare  across  the  gardens  of 
the  Golden  House.  From  all  this,  however,  we  may 
feel  a  firm  conviction  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
was  delivered  for  a  time. 

It  is  true  that^  so  far  as  direct  evidence  is  concerned, 
we  can  only  say  that  St.  Paul's  own  v/ords  render  it 
probable  that  he  was  liberated,  and  that  this  proba- 
bility finds  some  slight  support  in  a  common  tradition, 
endorsed  by  the  authority  of  some  of  the  Fathers.  But 
this  tradition  goes  little  further  than  the  bare  fact.  If 
we  are  to  gain  any  further  knowledge  of  the  biography 
of  St.  Paul,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  from  them  alone.  If  they  be  not  genuine, 
we  know  no  single  further  particular  respecting  his 
fortunes. 

I  have  come  to  the  decided  conviction  that  the 
Epistles  are  genuine,  and  that  the  first  two  of  them 
were  written  during  the  two  years  which  intervened 
between  St.  Paul's  liberation  and  his  martyrdom  at 
Rome. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY,  AND  THE  EPISTLE  TO 

TITUS. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  by  more  than  a  few  sentences  to 
dispel  the  obscurity  of  that  last  stage  of  the  Apostle's 
life  which  began  at  the  termination  of  his  Roman 
imprisonment.  I  cannot  myself  believe  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  visiting  Spain.   The 
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indications    of  his   travels  in   the  two   later   Pastoral 
Epistles  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  such  a  journey  ; 
nor,  if  it  had  really  taken  place,  can  we  imagine  that 
no  shadow  of  a  detail  respecting  it  should  have  been 
preserved.     But    even  if  he  did  accomplish  this  new 
mission,  we  cannot  so  much  as  mention  a  single  church 
which    he    founded,    or    a   single    port    at    which    he 
touched.     To  speak  of  his  work  in  Spain  could  only 
therefore  leave  a  fallacious  impression.     If  he  went  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  immediately  after  his  imprison- 
ment,  since    his   original   object  had  been  merely  to 
visit  Rome  on  his  way  to  the  "  limit  of  the  West."     In 
writing  to  the  Romans  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  would  be  furthered  on  his  journey  by  their  assist- 
ance.    Judging  by  the    indifference  Avith  which  they 
treated  him  in  both  of  his  imprisonments,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  this  hope  was  in  any  case 
doomed    to    disappointment.     The    next   trace    of   his 
existence  is  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.   That  Epistle 
is  less  organic — that  is,  it  has  less  structural  unity — 
than  any  other  of  St.    Paul's  Epistles.     The  time  and 
place  at  which   it  was  written   are  wholly  uncertain, 
because  the  onlv  historic  indication  which  it  contains 
is  that  "on  his  way  to  Macedonia  Paul  had  begged 
Timothy  to  remain  at  Ephesus." 

With    one  parting  reference   to   false  teachers,    the 
Epistle  ends :  — 

"O  Timothy,  guard  the  trust  committed  to  thee,  turning  away 
from  these  profane  babblings,  and  '  antitheses '  of  the  knowledge 
which  usurps  the  name  ;  which  some  professing  have  gone  astray  as 
regards  the  faith.     Grace  be  with  thee." 


'b" 


The  "Amen"  is  probably  a  pious  addition,  and  the 
various  superscriptions  which  tell  us  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  from  Laodicea,  "which  is  the  metropolis 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana,"  or  "from  Nicopolis,"  or  "from 
Athens,"  "by  the  hands  of  his  disciple  Titus,"  or  from 
"Macedonia,"   are    idle  guesses,    of  which   the   latter 
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alone  has  any  plausibility,  though  even  this  is  only  a 
precarious  inference  from  the  verse  which  suggested  it. 

From  St,  Paul's  message  to  Philemon  we  infer  that 
as  speedily  as  possible  after  he  was  set  free  he  visited 
Ephesus  and  the  cities  of  the  Lycus.  Even  if  he 
deferred  this  visit  till  he  had  carried  out  his  once- 
cherished  plan  of  visiting  Spain,  we  know  that  the 
moment  his  destiny  was  decided  he  sent  Timothy  to 
Philippi,  with  the  intention  of  following  him  at  no 
long  interval.  Hence,  when  Timothy  rejoined  him, 
probably  at  Ephesus,  he  left  him  there  to  finish  the 
task  of  setting  the  Church  in  order,  and  himself  set 
out  on  his  promised  journey  to  Macedonia.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  felt  any  desire  to  revive  the  gloomy 
reminiscences  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  incur  a  second  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  infuriated  Pharisees.  In 
that  unhappy  city  a  fresh  outburst  of  the  spirit  of 
persecution  had  ended  the  year  before  (A.D.  63)  in  the 
murder  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Gessius  Florus  to  the  post  of  Procurator, 
there  were  violent  disturbances  throughout  Judaea. 
The  war  which  culminated  in  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  polity  did  not  indeed  break  out  till  A.D.  66, 
but  the  general  spirit  of  turbulence  showed  that  every- 
thing was  ripening  for  the  final  revolt.  We  may  be 
sure  that  when  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  sailed  from 
Tyre,  St.  Paul  had  seen  his  last  of  the  Holy  Land. 
From  Macedonia  he  doubtless  went  to  Corinth,  and  he 
may  then  have  sailed  with  Titus  to  Crete. 

On  the  southern  shores  of  that  legendary  island  he 
had  involuntarily  touched  in  the  disastrous  voyage 
from  Myra,  which  ended  in  his  shipwreck  at  Malta. 
But  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  trial,  in  a  crowded  Alexan- 
drian corn-vessel,  could  have  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  preach  the  Gospel  even  at  the  Fair  Havens  and 
Lasaea,  and  we  may  at  once  reject  the  idle  suggestion 
that  the  Church  of  Crete  had  then  first  been  founded. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  tidings  of  Christianity  had 
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been  carried  to  the  island  by  those  Cretan  Jews  who 
had  heard  the  thrilling  words  of  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost ; 
and  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge  in  these  Churches 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  these  limited  oppor- 
tunities,   as   Avell   as   by  the  inherent   defects    of   the 
Cretan   character.     The  stormy   shores  of  Crete,   and 
the   evil    reputation     of    its     inhabitants     even    from 
mythical  days,  may  well  have  tended  to  deter  the  evan- 
gelising visits  of  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  ; 
and  the  indication  that  the  nascent  faith  of  the  con- 
verts was  largely  tainted  with    Jewish   superstition  is 
exactly   what   we    should    have    expected.     St.    Paul's 
brief  sojourn  in  the  island  v/ith  Titus  was   probably 
the  first  serious  effort  to  consolidate  the  young,  strug- 
gling,  and   imperilled    Churches  ;    and  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  was  the   necessity  of  completing  an 
anxious  work  which  reluctantly  compelled  the  Apostle 
to  leave  his  companion  behind  him.     The  task  could 
not  have  been  left  in  wiser  or  firmer  hands  than  those 
of  one  who  had  already  made  his  influence  felt  and  his 
authority  respected  among  the  prating  and  conceited 
sophists  of  turbulent  Corinth.     Those  who  argue  that, 
because  Paul  had  but  recently  parted  with  Titus,  the 
advice  contained  in  the  letter  would  be  superfluous,  are 
starting  a  purely  imaginary  difficulty.     Objections  of 
this  kind  are  simply  astonishing,  and  when  we  are  told 
that  the  instructions  given  are  too  vague  and  common- 
place  to    render  them   of  any  value,   and  that   "the 
pointlessness  of  the  directions  must  have  made  them 
all  but  worthless  to  an  evangelist,"  we  can  only  reply 
that  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages,  in  spite  of  the 
incessant  tendency  to  exalt  dogma  above  simple  prac- 
tice, has  yet  accepted  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  a  manual 
which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

From  Crete,  St.  Paul  may  have  returned  by  Ephesus 
and  Troas  to  Macedonia,  and  thence  to  Dalmatia  and 
Illyricum  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  several  friends,  for  whom 
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he  found  the  amplest  employment  in  missions  to 
various  Churches.  He  intended  to  spend  the  winter 
at  Nicopolis,  which,  beyond  all  question,  must  be  the 
well-known  and  flourishing  city  of  Epirus,  built  by 
Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium. 
When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  was  about  to 
send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  him  in  Crete,  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  organisation  there,  while  Titus  is 
directed  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  before  the 
winter  comes  on. 

Though  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts — probably 
because  he  never  happened  to  be  a  companion  of  the 
Apostle  at  the  same  time  that  Luke  was  with  him — 
Titus  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  trustiest  and  most 
beloved  members  of  the  noble  little  band  of  St.  Paul's 
friends  and  disciples.  And  as  he  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  St.  Paul,  whose  convert  he  was,  had  chosen  to 
take  him  to  Jerusalem  on  that  memorable  visit,  which 
ended  in  the  recognition  of  Gentile  emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  Mosaism.  If  we  were  right  in  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  Titus  on  this 
occasion  rescued  Paul  from  a  grievous  struggle,  if  not 
from  an  immense  peril,  we  may  imagine  how  close 
would  have  been  the  personal  bond  betvv^een  them. 
He  had  special  connections  with  Corinth,  to  which  he 
had  three  times  been  sent  by  the  Apostle  during  the 
troubles  of  that  .distracted  Church  (2  Cor.  vii.,  viii.). 
The  warm  terms  in  which  St.  Paul  always  speaks  of 
him  as  his  brother,  and  associate,  and  fellow-labourer, 
and  the  yearning  anxiety  which  made  him  utterly 
miserable  when  he  failed  to  meet  him  in  Troas,  show 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  man  ;  and  the  absence  from 
this  Epistle  of  the  personal  warnings  and  exhortations 
which  are  found  in  those  to  Timothy,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Titus  was  the  more  deeply  respected,  even  if 
Timothy  were  the  more  tenderly  beloved.  The  last 
notice  of  him  is  his  visit  to  Dalmatia  during  the  second 
imprisonment,    and  we   may   feel    the    strongest   con- 
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fidence  that  this  was  undertaken  as  a  special  duty,  and 
that  he  did  not  voluntarily  desert  his  friend  and  teacher 
whom  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  served.  The 
Epistle  which  St.  Paul  addresses  to  him  goes  over 
much  the  same  ground  as  that  to  Timothy,  but  with 
additional  particulars,  and  in  a  perfectly  independent 
manner.  It  excited  the  warm  admiration  of  Luther, 
who  says  of  it :  "  This  is  a  short  Epistle,  but  yet  such 
a  quintessence  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  composed  in 
such  a  masterly  manner,  that  it  contains  all  that  is 
needful  for  Christian  knowledge  and  life."  The  sub- 
jects are  touched  upon  in  the  same  easy  and  natural 
order  as  in  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  in- 
cidental mention  of  people  so  entirely  unknown  in  the 
circle  of  the  Apostle's  friends  as  Artemas  and  Zenas, 
the  lawyer,  together  with  the  marked  variations  in  the 
initial  and  final  salutations,  are  among  the  many 
incidental  circumstances  which  powerfully  strengthen 
the  argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

The  last  three  greetings*  have  several  points  of 
interest.  They  show  us  that  Paul,  who  was  soon  to  be 
so  sadly  and  unworthily  deserted,  was  still  carrying 
on  his  manifold  missionar}^  activities  as  one  in  a  band 
of  devoted  friends.  The  fact  that  they  differ  in  ex- 
pression from  every  other  closing  salutation  is  a  mark 
of  authenticity,  because  a  forger  would  have  been 
sure  to  confine  himself  to  a  servile  and  unsuspicious 
repetition  of  one  of  the  forms  which  occur  elsewhere. 
But  what  does  St.  Paul  mean  by  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression "let  our  -people  also  learn  to  be  forward  in 
good  works"?  It  is  usually  explained  to  mean  "the 
other  believers  as  well  as  thou  "  ;  but  this  is  obviously 
unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient data  to  interpret  it  of  the  existence  of  converts 
of  Apollos  forming  a  different  body  from  those  of 
Paul.     Its  very  obscurity  is  a  sign  that  the  allusion  is 

*  "  All  who  are  with  me  salute  thee.     Salute   those  who  love  us  in  the 
faith.     God's  grace  with  you  all." 
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to  some  fact  which  was  known  to  the  correspondent, 
but  is  unknown  to  us. 

Titus  here  disappears  from  Christian  history.  The 
rest  of  his  biography  evaporates  into  the  misty  outlines 
of  late  ecclesiastical  conjecture  scarcely  to  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  tradition. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE     CLOSING     DAYS. 

Some  of  those  critics  who  have  been  most  hostile  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  have  felt  and 
expressed  a  certain  reluctance  to  set  down  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  as  the  Avork  of  a  forger,  and  to 
rob  the  world  of  this  supremely  noble  and  tender  testa- 
ment of  the  dying  soldier  of  Christ.  And  some  who 
have  rejected  the  two  other  Epistles  have  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  this.  For  myself  I  can  only 
express  my  astonishment  that  anyone  who  is  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
first  two  centuries  to  see  how  few  writers  there  were  who 
showed  a  power  even  distantly  capable  of  producing 
such  a  letter,  can  feel  any  hesitation  as  to  its  having 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  Paul.  Accepting  the 
close  relationship  which  binds  the  three  letters  together, 
and  seeing  sufficient  grounds  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  to  furnish  at  least 
a  very  strong  probability  of  their  genuineness,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  probability  is  raised  to  certainty 
by  the  undoubted  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  *  If,  indeed,  St.  Paul  was  never  liberated 
from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment,  then  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  must  be  forgeries.  But  as  the  liberation  and 
second  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  are  decidedly  favoured 
by  tradition,  and  give  a  most  easy  and  natural  explana- 
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tion  to  every  allusion  in  these  and  in  earlier  Epistles, 
I  believe  that  there  would  never  have  been  any  attempt 
to  disprove  its  possibility  except  from  the  hardly-con- 
cealed desire  to  get  rid  of  these  letters  and  the  truths 
to  which  they  bear  emphatic  witness. 

The  allusions  in  the  Second  Epistle,  though  too 
fragmentary  and  insignificant  to  have  been  imagined 
by  an  imitator,  are  only  allusions,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  not  supply  us  with  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  continuous  narrative 
of  events  in  the  Apostle's  history  between  his  first  and 
second  imprisonment.  To  dwell  on  these  events  at 
any  length  would  therefore  be  misleading  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  allowable  to  construct  an  hypothesis  which 
is  simple  in  itself,  and  which  fits  in  with  every  circum- 
stance to  which  any  reference  is  made.  The  prob- 
ability of  the  hypothesis,  and  the  natural  manner 
in  which  it  suits  the  little  details  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers,  is  one  more  of  the  many  indications  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  genuine  letters. 

If,  then,  we  piece  together  the  personal  notices 
of  this  Epistle,  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  further 
fortunes  of  St.  Paul  after  the  winter  which  he  spent 
at  Nicopolis,  in  the  society  of  Titus.  At  his  age, 
and  with  his  growing  infirmities,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  entered  on  new  missions,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  would  have  found  more  than 
sufficient  scope  for  all  his  energies  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  many  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches  which 
he  had  founded.  The  main  part  of  his  work  was 
accomplished.  He  had  rescued  Christianity  from  the 
peril  of  dying  away  into  a  Jewish  sect,  only  distin- 
guishable from  Judaism  by  the  accepted  fulfilment 
of  Messianic  hopes.  Labouring  as  no  other  Apostle 
had  laboured,  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  world,  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  and 
perhaps  even  as  far  as  Spain.  He  had  created  the 
terminology,  he  had  formulated  the  truths  of  Christi- 
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anity.  It  had  been  his  rare  blessedness  to  serve  the 
Gospel  at  once  as  an  active  missionary  and  as  a 
profound  thinker. 

And  therefore,  after  he  left  Nicopolis,  he  would 
naturally  travel  back  to  Beroea,  Thessalonica,  Philippi, 
and  so  by  Neapolis  to  Troas,  where  he  stayed  in  the 
house  of  a  disciple  named  Carpus.  Here  it  was  that 
the  final  crisis  of  his  fate  seems  to  have  overtaken 
him.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  conjecture  that  he  would 
not  have  left  at  the  house  of  Carpus  his  precious 
books,  and  the  cloak  which  was  so  necessary  to  him, 
unless  his  departure  had  been  hasty  and  perhaps  in- 
voluntary. His  work  and  success  in  that  town  had 
been  sufficiently  marked  to  attract  general  attention, 
and  it  was  exactly  the  kind  of  town  in  which  he 
might  have  been  liable  to  sudden  arrest.  Since  Nero's 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  they  must  have  been 
more  or  less  the  objects  of  hatred  and  suspicion 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  especially  in  the  provin- 
cial towns  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  ever  prone  to 
flatter  the  Emperor,  because  their  prosperity,  and 
sometimes  almost  their  existence,  depended  on  his 
personal  favour.  Any  officer  eager  to  push  himself 
into  notice,  any  angry  Jew,  any  designing  Oriental, 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Apostle's  arrest ; 
and  if  it  took  place  at  Troas,  especially  if  it  were 
on  some  pretext  suggested  by  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith, or  connected  with  St.  Paul's  long  and  active 
work  at  Ephesus,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  have  been  sent  under  guard  to  Ephesus  to  be 
judged  by  the  Proconsul.  While  awaiting  his  trial 
there  he  would,  of  course,  have  been  put  in  prison  ; 
and  the  fact  that  his  place  of  imprisonment  is  still 
pointed  out  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  although 
no  imprisonment  at  Ephesus  is  directly  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  adds  perhaps  a  slight  additional  prob- 
ability to  these  conjectures.  It  was  here  that  he 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  Onesiphorus  the  kindness 
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which  was  continued  to  him  at  Rome  (2  Tim.  i.  18), 
and  to  which  he  alludes  with  a  gratitude  all  the  more 
heartfelt,  because  very  shortly  afterwards  Onesiphorus 
seems  to  have  died. 

From  the  trial  at  Ephesus,  where  his  cause  might 
have  suffered  from  local  prejudices,  he  may  once  more 
have  found  it  necessary  to   appeal  to  Csesar.     Barea 
Soranus,  the  then  Proconsul,  may  have  been  glad,  as 
Pliny   afterwards  was  in   Bithynia,   to   refer   the   case 
to    the    highest   tribunal.     Timothy    would    naturally 
desire  to  accompany  him,  but  at  that  time  the  Apostle 
thought  it   necessary  to   leave  his  friend  at  Ephesus 
to   brave   the   dangers,    and   fulfil   the   duties   of   that 
chief    pastorate,    respecting   which    he    had    recently 
received    such    earnest    instructions.     It    was    natural 
that  they  should  part   with   deep  emotion  at    a  time 
so   perilous  and   under   circumstances   so   depressing. 
St.   Paul,   sitting  in  his  dreary  and  desolate  confine- 
ment at  Rome,   recalls  with  gratitude  the  streaming 
tears  of  that  farewell,   which  proved  how  deeply  his 
affection  was   requited   by  the   son   of  his   heart.     In 
all    his    wanderings,    in    all    his    sickness,    in    all   his 
persecutions,    in    all    his    imprisonments,    in    all    his 
many    and    bitter  disappointments    the    one   touch    of 
earthly    happiness    had    been    the    gentle    companion- 
ship of  this  Lycaonian  youth.     For  St.   Paul's  sake, 
for  the   Gospel's  sake,   he   had   left  his   mother,    and 
his    home,    and   had    cheerfully    accepted   the    trying 
life  of  a  despised  and  hunted  missionary.     The  affec- 
tion   between    him    and    the    Apostle    began    in    the 
spiritual  sonship  of  conversion,   and  was  cemented  by 
community  of  hopes  and  perils  until  it  had  become 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  in  life.     For  troubled  years 
they  had  cheered  each  other's  sorrows  in  the  midst  of 
painful  toils.     The  very  difference  in  their  age,  the 
very  dissimilarity  of  their  characters,   had  but  made 
their  love  for  each  other  more  sacred  and  more  deep. 
We  may  hope  that  the  Apostle,  now  once  more  a 
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prisoner,  was  not  alone  when  he  left  Ephesus  to  cross 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  last  time.  Titus  and 
Tychicus  had  probably  accompanied  him  from  Nico- 
polis  ;  Demas  may  have  joined  him  at  Thessalonica, 
Luke  at  Philippi ;  and  Trophimus,  undeterred  by  his 
past  dangers  at  Jerusalem,  volunteered  to  accompany 
him  from  the  Ionian  capital.  But  the  kindly  inten- 
tions of  the  latter  were  frustrated,  for  he  fell  ill  at 
Miletus,  and  there  the  sad  little  band  of  Christians  had 
to  leave  him  when  the  vessel  started.  Erastus,  if  he 
was  with  him  at  Ephesus,  stayed  behind  when  they 
reached  his  native  Corinth. 

Of  the  particulars  of  the  voyage  we  know  nothing. 
This  time  no  disciples  met  them  at  the  Appii  Forum 
or  the  Three  Taverns,  nor  could  anything  have  well 
occurred  to  make  Paul  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
The  horrible  Neronian  persecution  had  scattered  and 
perhaps  decimated  the  little  Christian  community  ;  and 
the  Jews,  who  had  received  Paul  at  the  time  of  his 
first  imprisonment  with  an  ostentatiously  indifferent 
neutrality,  had  been  transformed  since  then  into  the 
bitterest  and  most  unscrupulous  enemies.  On  the 
former  occasion,  after  a  short  detention  in  the  Prae- 
torian camp,  St.  Paul  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  his 
own  lodging.  But  Christianity  was  now  suspected  of 
political  designs,  and  was  practically  reduced  to  a 
religio  illicita.  We  catch  but  one  glance  of  this  last 
imprisonment  before  the  curtain  falls,  but  that  glimpse 
suffices  to  show  how  hard  it  was.  Through  the  still 
blackened  ruins  of  the  city,  and  amid  the  squalid 
misery  of  its  inhabitants,  Paul  passed  to  his  dungeon, 
and  there,  as  the  gate  clanged  upon  him,  he  sat  down, 
chained  night  and  day,  without  further  hope — a 
doomed  man. 

To  visit  him  now  was  no  longer  to  visit  a  man  against 
whom  nothing  serious  was  charged,  and  who  had  pro- 
duced a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
all  who  had  been  thrown  into  relation  with  him.     It 
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was  to  visit  the  bearer  of  a  name  which  the  Emperor 
and  his  minions  affected  to  detest ;  it  was  to  visit  the 
ringleader  of  those  who  were  industriously  maligned  as 
'the  authors  of  a  calamity  more  deadly  than  any  which 
had  afflicted  the  city  since  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls. 
Merely  to  be  kind  to  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  in- 
famous. No  one  could  do  it  without  rendering  him- 
self liable  to  the  coarse  insolence  of  the  soldiers.  Nay, 
more,  it  was  a  sendee  of  direct  political  danger.  Rome 
swarmed  with  spies  who  were  ready  to  accuse  anyone  of 
laesa  tnajestas  on  the  slightest  possible  occasion.  Now 
who  but  a  Christian  would  visit  a  Christian  ?  What 
could  any  respectable  citizen  have  to  do  with  the  most 
active  propagandist  of  a  faith  which  had  at  first  been 
ignored  as  contemptible,  but  which  even  calm  and 
cultivated  men  were  beginning  to  regard  as  an  outrage 
against  humanity  ?  And  if  any  Christian  were  charged 
with  being  a  Christian  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
visited  St.  Paul,  how  could  he  deny  the  charge,  and 
how,  without  denying  it,  could  he  be  saved  from  in- 
curring the  extremest  danger  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  the  condition  of  the 
Apostle  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  three 
years  before.  His  friends  had  then  the  freest  access 
to  him,  and  he  could  teach  Christ  Jesus  with  all  bold- 
ness undisturbed.  Now  there  were  few  or  no  friends 
left  to  visit  him  ;  and  to  teach  Jesus  Christ  was  death. 
He  knew  the  human  heart  too  Avell  to  be  unaware  how 
natural  it  was  that  most  men  should  blush  to  associate 
themselves  with  him  and  his  chain.  One  by  one  his 
Asiatic  friends  deserted  him  (2  Tim.  i.  15).  The  first 
to  leave  him  were  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes,  Then 
the  temptations  of  the  present  course  of  things,  the 
charm  of  free  and  unimperilled  life,  were  too  much 
for  Demas,  and  he  too — though  he  had  long  been  his 
associate — now  forsook  him.  Crescens  departed,  per- 
haps on  some  necessary  mission,  to  the  Churches  of 
Galatia,    and    Titus   to   those   of  Dalmatia.     He  had 
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despatched  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  shortly  before  he 
wrote  this  letter.  One  friend  alone  was  with  him — 
the  beloved  physician,  the  faithful,  unobtrusive,  culti- 
vated Luke.  Of  hardship  Paul  recked  nothing  ;  but  to 
one  situated  as  he  was,  and  liable  to  constant  pain, 
to  be  utterly  companionless  would  have  been  a  trial 
too  hard  to  bear. 

A  single  happy  unexpected  visit  broke  the  continuity 
of  his  loneliness,  and  cheered  him  amid  the  sense  of 
desertion.  The  good-hearted  Ephesian  Onesiphorus, 
who  had  already  made  himself  conspicuous  among  the 
Christians  of  his  native  city  by  his  active  kindliness, 
came  to  Rome.  He  knew  that  St.  Paul  was  somewhere 
in  that  city  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  rose  above  the  timid 
selfishness  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  set  about 
searching  for  the  captive  Jew.  In  a  city  thronged  with 
prisoners,  and  under  a  government  rife  with  suspicions, 
upon  which  it  acted  with  the  most  cynical  unscrupu- 
lousness,  it  was  by  no  means  a  safe  or  pleasant  task  to 
find  an  obscure,  aged,  and  deeply  implicated  victim. 
Had  Onesiphorus  been  less  in  earnest,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  make  an  excuse  to  other  Chris- 
tians, and  to  his  own  conscience,  that  he  had  not 
known  where  Paul  was,  and  that  he  had  looked  for 
him  but  could  not  find  him.  But  he  would  not  aban- 
don his  earnest  search  until  it  led  him  to  the  side  of 
the  Apostle  (2  Tim.  i.  17).  Nor  was  he  content  with  a 
single  visit.  Glad  to  face  the  shame  and  scorn  of 
befriending  one  whose  condition  was  now  so  abject,  he 
came  to  the  Apostle  again  and  again,  and  refreshed  his 
soul  with  that  very  consolation — the  sense  of  human 
sympathy — for  which  most  of  all  it  yearned.  Probably 
the  death  of  this  true  and  warm-hearted  Ephesian  took 
place  at  Rome,  for  St.  Paul  utters  a  fervent  v/ish  that 
he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  the  great  day,  and 
in  writing  to  Timothy  he  sends  a  greeting  to  his  house- 
hold, but  not  to  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).  The  tone  of 
intense  gratitude  which  breathes  through  the  few  verses 
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in  which  the  Apostle  alludes  to  him  makes  us  feel  that 
the  brave  and  loving  friendliness  of  this  true  brother, 
contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  cowardly  defection  of  the 
other  Asiatics,  was  the  brightest  gleam  of  light  which 
fell  on  the  dense  gloom  of  the  second  imprisonment. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  Apostle  had  to 
stand  before  the  great  Roman  tribunal.  What  was 
called  in  Roman  law  the  frima  actio  came  on.  The 
Scriptures  were  written  with  other  objects  than  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  with  the  details  of  historic  scenes, 
however  memorable  or  however  important.  Eagerly 
should  we  have  desired  to  know  the  details  of  that 
trial,  but  St.  Paul  only  tells  us  a  single  particular. 
Two  vivid  touches  alone  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
occasion.  One  is  the  deplorable  fact  that  not  a  single 
friend  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  his  side.  He  had 
to  defend  himself  single-handed.  "  No  man  took  his 
place  by  my  side  to  help  me  ;  all  abandoned  me  ;  God 
forgive  them."  The  other  is  that  even  at  that  supreme 
moment,  with  the  face  of  the  threatening  tyrant  fixed 
lov/eringly  upon  him,  and  the  axed  fasces  of  the  lictors 
gleaming  before  his  eyes,  his  courage  did  not  quail. 
If  man  forsook  him,  God  strengthened  him.  Even  if 
Luke  left  him  to  face  the  court  alone,  the  Lord  Him- 
self stood  by  him.  He  spoke,  and  spoke  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  cause.  How  much  heathen  literature 
would  we  freely  sacrifice  for  even  a  brief  sketch  of  that 
speech  such  as  Luke  could  so  well  have  given  us  had 
he  only  been  present !  Alas  !  the  echoes  of  his  words 
have  died  away  for  ever.  We  only  know  what  he  who 
uttered  it  tells  us  of  it.  But  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 
He  felt  that  the  Lord  had  strengthened  him  in  order 
that,  through  his  instrumentality,  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  might  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost,  and  that 
all  the  Gentiles  might  hear  it.  And  he  was  successful 
— successful,  we  cannot  doubt — for  some  high  design, 
and  perhaps  among  other  reasons  that  he  might  leave 
us  his  last  precious  thoughts  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
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his  dearest  convert.  But  the  danger  had  been  im- 
minent, and  the  too-certain  result  was  only  postponed. 
"I  was  rescued,"  he  says,  "out  of  the  lion's  mouth." 
Each  juror  received  three  voting  tablets — one  marked 
with  A.,  for  Absolvo ;  another  with  C,  for  Condemno ; 
and  a  third  with  N.L.,  for  Non  liquet,  or  "not_proven." 
The  majority  of  the  votes  had  been  of  the  third  descrip- 
tion, and  the  result  had  been  the  am-pliatio,  or  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  for  the  production  of  further 
evidence.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  deceived  by  any  false 
hopes.  "I  was  rescued  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.  The 
Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  shall 
save  me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom."  Death  by 
martyrdom  was  no  such  "  evil  work  "  ;  from  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  be  saved.  But  he  must  have  passed 
through  perilous  and  exciting  hours,  or  he  would  have 
hardly  used  that  metaphor  of  the  lion's  mouth  (2  Tim. 
iv.  17). 

But  who  was  the  lion  ?  Was  it  Satan  ?  or  Helius, 
the  Praefect  of  the  city  ?  or  Nero  ?  or  is  the  expression 
a  merely  general  one  1  Even  if  so,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  have  pleaded  his  cause  before  Nero  him- 
self. The  power  of  deciding  causes  had  been  one 
which  the  Roman  Emperors  had  jealously  kept  in  their 
own  hands  ;  and  if  the  trial  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  66,  Nero  had  not  yet  started  for  Greece,  and 
would  have  been  almost  certain  to  give  personal  at- 
tention to  the  case  of  one  who  had  done  more  than 
any  living  man  to  spread  the  name  of  Christ.  Nero 
had  been  intensely  anxious  to  fix  on  the  innocent 
Christians  the  stigma  of  that  horrible  conflagration, 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  dangerously  suspected, 
and  the  mere  suspicion  of  which,  until  averted  into 
another  channel,  had  gone  far  to  shake  even  his  im- 
perial power.  And  now  the  greatest  of  the  Christians 
stood  chained  before  him.  He  to  whom  popularity, 
forfeited  in  part  by  his  enormous  crimes,  had  become 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  saw  how  cheaply  it 
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could  be  won  by  sacrificing  a  sick,  aged  prisoner,  for 
whom  no  living  soul  would  speak  a  word,  and  who  was 
evidently  regarded  with  intense  hatred  by  Gentiles  from 
Asia,  and  by  Jews  from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Paul  before  Nero !  If  indeed  it  was  so,  what  a 
contrast  does  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such  characters 
suggest. 

Nero,  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  Was  stained 
through  and  through  with  every  possible  crime,  and 
steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  every  nameless  degrad,ation. 

And  Paul  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  the  practice  of  holiness. 

And  now  these  two  men  were  brought  face  to  face — 
imperial  power  and  abject  weakness.  They  stood  face 
to  face  the  representatives  of  two  religions — Chris- 
tianity in  its  dawning  brightness.  Paganism  in  its  effete 
despair.  And  their  respective  positions  showed  how 
much,  at  this  time,  the  course  of  this  world  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air — for 
incest  and  matricide  were  clothed  in  purple,  and  seated 
amid  the  ensigns  of  splendour  without  limit  and  power 
beyond  control ;  and  he  whose  life  had  exhibited  all 
that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  heart  of  man  stood  in 
peril  of  execution,  fettered,  and  in  rags. 

But  Roman  Law  was  still  Roman  Law,  and,  except 
where  passions  of  unusual  intensity  interfered,  some 
respect  was  still  paid  to  the  forms  of  justice.  For  the 
time,  at  any  rate,  Paul  was  rescued  out  of  the  lion's 
mouth.  There  was  some  flaw  in  the  indictment,  some 
deficiency  in  the  evidence  ;  and  though  St.  Paul  well 
knew  that  it  was  but  a  respite  which  was  permitted 
him,  for  the  time  at  any  rate  he  was  remanded  to  his 
prison.  And  Nero,  if  indeed  he  were  "the  lion  "  before 
whom  this  first  defence  had  been  pleaded,  had  no 
further  door  for  repentance  opened  to  him  in  this  life. 
His  chance  of  hearing  the  words  of  truth  returned  no 
more.  About  this  time  he  sailed  on  his  frivolous  ex- 
pedition to  Greece  ;  and  after  outraging  to  an  extent 
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almost  inconceivable  the  very  name  of  Roman,  by  the 
public  singings  of  his  miserable  doggrel,  and  the  sham 
victories  in  which  the  supple  and  shameless  Greeks 
fooled  him  to  the  very  top  of  his  bent,  he  returned  to 
find  that  the  revolt  of  Galba  was  making  head,  until 
he  was  forced  to  fly  at  night  in  disguise  from  his  palace, 
to  quench  his  thirst  with  ditch-water,  to  display  a 
cowardice  which  made  him  contemptible  to  his  meanest 
minions,  and  finally  to  let  his  trembling  hand  be 
helped  by  a  slave  to  force  a  dagger  into  his  throat. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  that  when,  over  the  ruins  of 
streets  which  the  fire  had  laid  in  ashes,  St.  Paul  re- 
turned to  his  lonely  prison,  there  was  one  earthly  desire 
for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  still  yearned.  It  was  to 
see  Timothy  once  more  ;  to  be  refreshed  by  the  young 
man's  affectionate  devotion  ;  to  be  cheered  and  com- 
forted by  the  familiar  attendance  of  a  true  son  in 
Christ,  whose  heart  was  wholly  at  one  with  his.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  write  that  second  letter  to 
Timothy,  which  is,  as  it  were,  his  "cycnea  oratio," 
and  in  v/hich,  amid  many  subjects  of  advice  and  exhor- 
tation, he  urges  his  friend  with  reiterated  earnestness 
to  come,  to  come  at  once,  to  come  before  winter,  to 
come  ere  it  is  too  late,  and  see  him,  and  help  him,  and 
receive  his  blessing  before  he  died. 

Special  reference  is  demanded  to  the  one  simple, 
touching  message,  introduced  so  incidentally,  and  with 
such  inimitable  naturalness.  "When  you  come,  bring 
with  you  the  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas,  at  Carpus' 
house,  and  the  books,  especially  the  parchments." 
The  verse  has  been  criticised  as  trivial,  as  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  inspiration.  But  men  must  take  their 
notions  of  inspiration  from  facts,  and  not  try  to  square 
the  facts  to  their  own  theories.  But  even  on  other 
grounds  how  little  could  we  spare  this  verse  !  What  a 
light  does  it  throw  on  the  last  sad  days  of  the  per- 
secuted Apostle  !  The  fact  that  these  necessary  pos- 
sessions— perhaps    the  whole  that   the  Apostle   could 
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call  his  own  in  this  world — had  been  left  at  the  house 
of  Carpus,  may,  as  we  have  seen,  indicate  his  sudden 
arrest,  either  at  Troas  or  on  his  way  to  it.  A  prisoner 
who  is  being  hurried  from  place  to  place  by  unsym- 
pathising  keepers  is  little  able  to  look  after  his  pro- 
perty. But  now  the  Apostle  is  settled  again,  though 
his  home  is  but  a  prison,  and  he  feels  that  it  will  be 
his  home  for  life.  Winter  is  coming  on,  and  winter  in 
a  Roman  prison,  as  he  knows  by  experience,  may  be 
very  cold.  He  wants  to  get  back  his  rough  travelling 
cloak.  It  was  one  of  those  large  sleeveless  garments 
which  we  should  call  an  "overall  "  or  "dreadnought." 
Perhaps  St.  Paul  had  woven  it  himself  of  the  black 
goat's  hair  of  his  native  province.  It  is  of  little  value  ; 
but  now  that  the  old  man  sits  shivering  in  some  gloomy 
cell  under  the  palace  or  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the 
Tullianum,  and  the  winter  nights  are  coming  on,  he 
bethinks  him  of  the  old  cloak  in  the  house  of  Carpus, 
and  asks  Timothy  to  bring  it  with  him.  "And  the 
books,  but  especially  the  parchments."  The  hiblia — 
the  papyrus  books — fcAV  we  m.ay  be  sure,  but  old 
friends.  The  papyrus  books,  then,  let  Timothy  bring, 
but  especially  the  parchments — the  vellum  rolls.  What 
were  these  ?  Perhaps  among  them  was  the  diploina 
of  his  Roman  franchise. 

A  simple  message,  then,  about  an  old  cloak  and 
some  books,  but  very  touching.  They  may  add  a 
little  comfort,  a  little  relief,  to  the  long-drawn  tedium 
of  these  last  dreary  days.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he 
would  like  to  give  them,  as  his  parting  bequest,  to 
Timothy  himself,  or  to  the  modest  and  faithful  Luke, 
that  their  true  hearts  may  remember  him  when  the  sea 
of  life  flows  smooth  once  more  over  the  nameless 
grave.  Poor  inventory  of  a  saint's  possessions  !  not 
worth  a  hundredth  part  of  what  a  buffoon  would  get 
for  one  jest  in  Csesar's  palace,  or  an  acrobat  for  a  feat 
in  the  amphitheatre  ;  but  would  he  have  exchanged 
them  for  the  jewels  of  the  adventurer  Agrippa,  or  the 
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purple  of  the  unspeakable  Nero  ?  No,  he  is  much 
more  than  content.  His  soul  is  joyful  in  God.  If  he 
has  the  cloak  to  keep  him  warm,  and  the  books  and 
parchments  to  teach  and  encourage  him,  and  Mark  to 
help  him  in  various  ways,  and  if,  above  all,  Timothy 
will  come  himself,  then  life  will  have  shed  on  him  its 
last  rays  of  sunshine. 

But  there  are  no  complaints,  no  murmurs — there  is 
nothing  querulous  or  depressed  in  these  last  words  of 
St.  Paul.  If  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  above  all  this 
one,  were  not  genuine,  they  must  have  been  written 
by  one  who  not  only  possessed  the  most  perfect  literary 
skill,  but  who  had  also  entered  with  consummate  in- 
sight into  the  character  and  heart  of  Paul.  The 
characteristic  of  waning  life  is  disenchantment,^  a  sense 
of  inexorable  weariness,  a  sense  of  inevitable  dis- 
appointment. If  in  any  man  such  a  sense  of 
disappointment  could  have  ever  been  excusable,  it 
would  have  been  so  in  St.  Paul.  What  visible  success 
had  he  achieved  ? — the  founding  of  a  few  Churches  of 
which  the  majority  were  already  cold  to  him  ;  in  which 
he  saw  his  efforts  being  slowly  undermined  by  heretical 
teachers  ;  which  were  being  subjected  to  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  terrible  persecutions.  To  the  faith  of  Christ 
he  saw  that  the  world  was  utterly  hostile.  It  was 
arraying  against  the  Cross  all  its  intellect  and  all  its 
power.  The  very  name  "  Christian  "  had  now  come  to 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  criminal  ;  and  Jew 
and  Pagan  were  united  in  common  hostility  to  the 
truths  he  preached.  And  what  had  he  personally 
gained  ?  Wealth  ? — He  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
chance  gifts  of  others.  Power? — At  his  worst  need 
there  had  not  been  one  friend  to  stand  by  his  side. 
Love  ? — He  had  learnt  by  bitter  experience  how  few 
there  were  who  were  not  ashamed  even  to  own  him  in 
his  misery.  And  now,  after  all  that  he  had  suffered, 
after  all  that  he  had  done — what  was  his  condition  ? 
He  was  a  lonely  prisoner,  awaiting  a  malefactor's  end. 
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And  yet  in  what  spirit  does  he  write  to  Timothy? 
Does  he  complain  of  his  hardships?  Does  he  regret 
his  life  ?  Not  so.  His  last  letter  is  far  more  of  a 
fcBan  than  a  tniserere.  For  himself  the  battle  is  over, 
the  race  run,  the  treasure  safely  guarded.  The  day's 
work  in  the  Master's  vineyard  is  well  nigh  over  now. 
When  it  is  quite  finished,  when  he  has  entered  the 
Master^s  presence,  then  and  there  shall  he  receive  the 
crown  of  righteousness  and  the  unspeakable  reward. 
And  so  his  letter  to  Timothy  is  all  joy  and  encourage- 
ment, even  in  the  midst  of  natural  sadness.  It  is  the 
young  man's  heart,  not  the  old  man's,  that  has  failed. 
It  is  Timotheus,  not  Paul,  who  is  in  danger  of  yielding 
to  languor  and  timidity  and  forgetting  that  the  Spirit 
which  God  gave  was  one  not  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  "Bear,  then,  afflictions 
with  me.  Be  strong  in  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fan 
up  the  flame  in  those  whitening  embers  of  zeal  and 
courage.  Be  a  good  soldier,  a  true  athlete,  a  diligent 
toiler.  Do  you  think  of  my  chains  and  of  my  hard- 
ships ?  They  are  nothing,  not  worth  a  word  or  a 
thought.  Be  brave.  Be  not  ashamed.  We  are  weak, 
and  mav  be  defeated  ;  but  nevertheless  God's  founda- 
tion-stone  stands  sure  with  the  double  legend  upon  it — 
one  of  comfort,  one  of  exhortation.  Be  thou  strong 
and  faithful,  my  son  Timothy,  even  unto  death."  So 
does  he  hand  to  the  dear  but  timid  racer  the  torch  of 
truth  which  in  his  own  grasp,  through  the  long  torch- 
race  of  his  life,  no  covv^ardice  had  hidden,  no  careless- 
ness had  dimmed,  no  storm  had  quenched. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  END. 

Did  Paul  ever  get  that  cloak,  and  the  papyri  and  the 
vellum  rolls.?  Did  Timothy  ever  reach  him.?  None 
can  tell  us.  With  the  last  verse  of  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  we  have  heard  Paul's  last  word.  In  some 
Roman  basilica,  perhaps  before  Helius,  the  Emperor's 
freedman,  in  the  presence  of  some  dense,  curious, 
hostile  crowd  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  he  must  have  been 
heard  once  more,  in  his  second  defence,  or  on  the 
second  count  of  the  indictment  against  him  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  majority  of  the  assessors  must  have 
dropped  the  tablet  C— the  tablet  of  condemnation— 
into  the  voting  urn,  and  the  presiding  judge  must  have 
pronounced  sentence  of  decapitation  on  one  who, 
though  condemned  of  holding  a  dangerous  and  illegal 
superstition,  was  still  a  Roman  citizen.  Was  he  alone 
at  his  second  trial  as  at  his  first.?  Did  the  Gentiles 
again  hear  of  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection .?  Did  he  to 
them,  as  to  the  Athenians,  prove  that  the  God  whose 
Gospel  he  had  been  commissioned  to  proclaim  was  the 
same  God  after  whom  their  fathers  had  ignorantly 
groped  ?  All  such  questions  are  asked  in  vain.  Of 
this  alone  we  may  feel  convinced — that  he  heard  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
joy  ;  we  know  nothing  more.  The  last  word  has  been 
spoken.  The  curtain  has  fallen  on  one  of  the  noblest 
of  human  lives. 

They  who  will  may  follow  him  in  imagination  to  the 
possible  scene  of  his  martyrdom,  but  every  detail  must 
be  borrowed  from  imagination  alone.  It  may  be  that 
the  legendary  is  also  the  real  scene  of  his  death.  If  so, 
accompanied  by  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  who 
were  to  see  him  executed,  he  left  Rome  by  the  gate 
now  called  by  his  name.  Near  that  gate,  close  beside 
the  English  cemetery,  stands  the  pyramid  of  C.  Cestius, 
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and  under  its  shadow  lie  buried  the  mortal  remains  of 
Keats  and  Shelley,  and  of  many  who  have  left  behind 
them  beloved  or  famous  names.  Yet  even  amid  those 
touching-  memorials  the  traveller  will  turn  with  deeper 
interest  to  the  old  pyramid,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
last  objects  on  which  rested  the  eyes  of  Paul.  For 
nearly  three  miles  the  sad  procession  walked  ;  and 
doubtless  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  who  always  delight 
in  a  scene  of  horror,  gathered  round  them.  About  three 
miles  from  Rome,  not  far  from  the  Ostian  road,  is  a 
green  and  level  spot,  with  low  hills  round  it,  known 
anciently  as  Aquae  Salviae^  and  now  as  Tre  Fontane. 
There  the  word  of  command  to  halt  was  given  ;  the 
prisoner  knelt  down  ;  the  sword  flashed,  and  the  life 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  was  shorn  away. 

Earthly  favour  could  hardly  have  seemed  more  abso- 
lute. No  blaze  of  glory  shone  on  his  last  hours.  No 
multitudes  of  admxiring  and  almost  adoring  brethren 
surrounded  his  last  days  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom. 
Near  the  spot  where  he  was  martyred  it  is  probable 
that  they  laid  him  in  some  nameless  grave — in  some 
spot  remembered  only  by  the  one  or  two  who  knew  and 
loved  him.  How  little  did  they  knovr,  how  little  did 
even  he  understand,  that  the  apparent  earthly  failure 
would  in  reality  be  the  most  infinite  success  !  Who 
that  watched  that  obscure  and  miserable  end  could 
have  dreamed  that  Rome  itself  would  not  only  adopt 
the  Gospel  of  that  poor  outcast,  but  even  derive  from 
his  martyrdom,  and  that  of  his  fellow  Apostle,  her 
chief  sanctity  and  glory  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian 
world  ;  that  over  his  supposed  remains  should  rise  a 
church  more  splendid  than  any  ancient  basilica  ;  and 
that  over  a  greater  city  than  Rome  the  golden  cross 
should  shine  on  the  dome  of  a  mighty  cathedral  dedi- 
cated to  his  name  ? 

How  little  did  men  recognise  his  greatness?  Here 
was  one  to  whom  no  single  man  that  has  ever  lived, 
before  or  since,  can  furnish  a  perfect  parallel.     If  we 
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look  at  him  only  as  a  writer,  iiovv  immensely  does  he 
surpass,  in  his  most  casual  Epistles,  the  greatest 
authors,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  epochs.  The  younger  Pliny  was  famous 
as  a  letter-writer,  yet  the  younger  Pliny  never  produced 
any  letter  so  exquisite  as  that  to  Philemon.  Seneca, 
as  a  moralist,  stood  almost  unrivalled,  yet  not  only 
is  clay  largely  mixed  with  his  gold,  but  even  his  finest 
moral  aphorisms  are  inferor  in  breadth  and  intensity 
to  the  most  casual  of  St.  Paul's.  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  furnish  us  with  the  purest  and  noblest  speci- 
mens of  Stoic  loftiness  of  thought,  yet  St.  Paul's  chap- 
ter on  charity  is  worth  more  than  all  they  ever  wrote. 

"  God  buries  his  workmen,  but  carries  on  their 
work."  It  is  not  for  any  earthly  reward  that  God's 
heroes  have  sought — not  even  for  the  reward  of  hoping 
in  the  posthumous  success  of  the  cause  to  which  they 
have  sacrificed  their  lives.  All  questions  of  success  or 
failure  they  have  been  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Their  one  desire  has  been  to  be  utterly  true  to 
the  best  that  they  have  known.  Failure  was  to  St. 
Paul  a  word  unknown.  He  knew  that  to  fail — or  seem 
to  fail — in  the  cause  of  God,  was  to  succeed  beyond  the 
dreams  of  earthly  ambition. 

His  faith  had  never  wavered  amid  life's  severest 
trials,  nor  his  hope  grown  dim  amid  its  most  bitter 
disappointments  ;  and  when  he  passed  from  the  dun- 
geon and  the  martyrdom  to  his  crown  of  righteousness, 
he  left  the  life  which  he  had  sown  to  be  quickened  by 
the  power  of  God  in  the  soil  of  the  world's  history, 
where  it  shall  continue  to  bear  fruit  until  the  end  of 
time,  amid  the  ever-deepening  gratitude  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  One  who  had  lived  with  him,  and 
knew  his  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  had  himself  preached 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  days  when  to  be  a  Christian  was 
to  suffer  as  a  Christian,  has  written  of  God's  heroes 
in  words  which  St.  Paul  would  have  endorsed,  and  in 
which  he  would  have  delighted  :    "  These  alf  died  in 
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faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  For  they  that  say  such 
things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country  ;  and 
truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  whence 
they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to 
have  returned.  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country, 
that  is,  an  heavenly  ;  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God,  for  He  hath  prepared  for  them 
a  city." 
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